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In offering this book to the public, I wish to disclaim for it nr,y 
other merit than that it is a careful, and, if not a complete, yet at all 
events, so far as it goes, au accurate digest of such information as I 
have been able to collect, by dint of hard reading and personal 
observation, concerning a city which I have known familiarly for the 
last fifteen years. I hav avoided crowding the pages of the Goide 
with references ; and I will only mention here, amongst the numer¬ 
ous works I have studied in order to obtain materials for this book, 
Aitchison* s Treaties, Anderson*s English in Western India , Heeren’s 
Asiatic Researches, Mill and Wilson*s History of India , Grant Duff's 
History of the Mahrattas, Orme*8 Historical Fragments, Forbes's 
Oriental Memoirs, Heber's Narrative, Hamilton's Hih lostan, Milburn's 
Oriental Commc. >:rson*s Annals of Commerce, Hoyle*s History 

of the Cotton Trade , the Wellington Despatches, the Wellesley 
Despatches , Fryer's Travels , Ovington’s Voyage to Surat, Carsten 
Niebuhr's Travels, Fmcent’s Periplus, Yule's Marco Polo, and, amongst 
other official papers, Warden’s valuable Memoir on the Land, Tenures 
of Bombay, the Bombay Administration Reports, especially that for 
1872-73, and Dr. Hewlett’s Census of Bombay. 

For all the first four chapters of the Goidf I am solely respon¬ 
sible. In compiling the “ Description of the City ot Bombay *' 
I have been greatly assisted by Mr. Collett, of the Bombay Gazette, 
and to Mr. MacPhorson, of the same office, I am indebted for the 
descriptions of the Festivals held iu Bombay and of tho Queen's 
Statue. I have also to thank many outside friends for generous and 
cordial help given to me in tho preparation of what I hope will 
take rank as tho standard “ Guidb to Bombat.” 

Bombay Gazettr Ofpjcb, 

November 1 9 1875, 
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J. M* MACLFAN, 
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The Guide for the year 1900, has been carefully revised and 
brought up to tlio date of going to press. The information on 
the commercial and manufacturing progress of the city during 
the past, year has been obtained from official and other authentic 
sources, a sketch is given of the events connected with plague 
in Bombay. 

The public buildings of Bombay, including those recently 
constructed, ar« fully described. The benefactions of prominent 
and wealthy citizens of the present and former generations, and 
the educational and charitable institutions founded by them are 
chronicled. 

Much varied information has been added to that which has 
appeared in previous editions of the Guide, special car© being 
taken that the local information shall meet the wants of busi¬ 
ness men and the general public. 

Bombay Gazette Office, 

Bombay, 1906. 
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PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 



TrtE following- are the Christian, Hindu, Parsi, Mahomedan and 
Jewish Holidays recognized by Government for the year 1906 


GENERAL (PUBLIC OFFICES CLOSED). Days, 

New Year’s Day, 1st January, Monday. . 1 

Good Friday, 13th April. Friday . * 

Birthday of HU Majesty the King, 26th June, Tuesday . 1 

Christmas, 25th December, Tuesday . . * . & 


CHRISTIAN. 

Easter Holidays, 4th and 6th April, Saturday & Monday . 2 

Ascension Day, 24th May, Thursday . I 

Penticost Holidays, 4th & 5th June, Monday & Tuesday . 2 

Christmas Holidays, 26th to 31st December, Wednesday to 
Monday . 6 


HINDU. 

Makar Sankranti, 14th January, Sunday. 1 

Maha Shivaratri, 2ist February, Wednesday. 1 

Shimga (Holi), 10th and 11th March, Sunday and Monday .. 2 

Ramnavami, 3rd April, Tuesday. 1 

Narli Pournima, 4th August, Saturday. 1 

Janma Ashtami, 11th August, Saturday . 1 

Ganesh Chaturthi, 23rd August, Thursday. 1 

Dasara, 27th September, Thursday . 1 

Divali, 16th and 18th October, Tuesday and Thursday . 2 

PARSI—Shahanshah!. 

Jainshidi Naoroz, 21st March, Wednesday.. 1 

Aban Jasan, 21st April, Saturday . I 

Adar Jasan, 20th May, Sunday .. 1 

Gatha Gahambars, 11th& 12th Sept., Tuesday & Wednesday. 2 
Pateti 1276 (Naoroz), 13th and 14th September, Thursday 

and Friday .... 2 

Khurdadsal aud Valava, 19th September, Tuesday . i 
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s PARSI—Kadmi. 

j P?y 

Naoroz, 21st March, Wednesday . 1 

A ban Jasan, 22nd March, Thursday . . 1 

AdarJasan, 20th April, Friday . 1 

Gatha Gahambars, 12th & 13th Aug., Sunday & Monday . 2 

Pateti 1276 (Naoroz), 14th and 15th August, Tuesday and 

Wednesday .. 2 

Khurdadsal and Valava, 20th August, Monday . 1 


MUHAMMADAN—Sunni. 


Bakri Td, 5th February, Monday . 1 

A Shura, 5th March, Monday. 1 

Bara Wafat, 7th May, Monday. 1 

Shab-bBatat, oth October, Friday. 1 

Ramazan ’Id, 18th and 19th November, Sunday and Monday. 2 
Maliim Fair, 30th November, Friday. 1 

MUHAMMADAN—Shiah. 

Bakri ’Id, 5th February, Monday.. 1 

A shura, 16th March, Monday. 1 

Katie Imam Hussen, 23rd April, Monday. 1 

'Id Maolad, 12th May, Saturday . 1 

Katie Imam Ali, 9th November, Friday .. 1 


Ramazan ’Id, 18th and 19th November. Sunday and Mon¬ 
day .. .. 

JEWISH. 

Pesakhi 10th and 16th April, Tuesday and Monday. 

Shabuoth) 30th May, Wednesday. 

Tisha blab (Abocha San), 31st July, Tuesday. 

Bosh Boshana, 5667, 20th and 21st September, Thursday and 


Friday....». 2 

Kipur, 20th September, Saturday.. 1 

Sukoth* 4th and 12th October, Thursday and Friday. 2 
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From 1 to 600 Rupees, for a Month of 28, 29, 30, and 31 Days . 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Bombay, the capital and chief seaport of Western India, U 

Natural features of Bombay. eituated in lat. 18° 58' 45' N., long. 

72° 62' E. The city is built on a 
cluster of islands which, by means of connecting causeways 
and break*waters to shut out the sea, have been converted into 
a promontory of land, about three miles across at the northern 
end where it is now joined to the larger island of Salsette, and 
narrowing to a point of rock at Colaba, the southern extremity, 
where is the lighthouse marking the entrance to the harbour, 
this peninsula, or, as it is still called, island of Bombay, extends 
over an area oi 22 square miles. It “ is formed by two unequal 
ranges of whinstouo rocks, 1 running nearly parallel to, and at the 
distance of about throe miles from, each other ;** and the City now 
covers these ridges—the highest point in which does not exceed 180 
feet, which is the height of Malabar Hill just above the eastern 
corner of Back Bay—as well as the greater part of the plain 
between. From Colaba to Mahim, on the western shore facing the 


1 Two papers on the Geology of Bombay, one by Dr. H. J. Carter, and the 
otiier by Dr. Buiet, tho laU* accomplished Editor of the Bombay Times, are 
published in u collection of Geological Pavers onWcstcm India, a copy of 
which Is m the Asiatic .Society's library. Dr. Buist speaks of the western 
rlageud part of a basalt harrier running as a great sea-wall from Basse in. 
to Aubagh, a distance of 70 miles, for vvnieh he himself had traced it, and 
broken through only by the creek opening into Bombay Harbour. “ From 
this ridge eastward, for the space of two miles, tho island is almost per. 
rectlvflat. rising, at. the highest. 8or 10 feet above the level el the sea: 
much of it would ire submerged at high tides were the sea not artiUcialiv 
shut out. A mass of trap, mostly greenstone, extends from the Lighi- 
nouso, at the extreme south-eastern end of Colaba, on all the way to Si on 
on tho eastern side of the island, facing the harbour; instead of forming 
one continuous ridgo like tho basalt from Malabar Point to Mahaluxmee 
if o.ten sinks down to the level of the sea, where it is covered over with 
alluvium and is only traceable in wells, quarries and other excavations: 
ruetime? rises into knolls, sometimes into beautiful picturesque little 
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fcean, 13 a distance of eight miles, and this side of t. 
ed with several beautiful bays, accessible only to 



the largest being Back Bay, a false harbour extending from 
^olaba Point round in a graceful sweep to the opposite point of 
Halabar Hill. On the eastern side of the island extends the 
deep, capacious, and well-sheltered harbour, an arm of the sea 
studded with islands which separates Bombay and Salsetto from 
the mainland, and, passing round the northern shore of the latter ' 
island at Tanna, enters the Indian Ocean again at Basso in. “ The 
haven of Bombay,” says the author of a Description of the Fort and 
.island of Bombay , published in 172-1-, “ comprehends ail the waters 
that enter between Colair (Bandora Point), on tho west point of tho 
island of Salsette and the two small islands of Henery and Kennery, 
on the south, near the main land.” On a map dated the same year, 
tho “ old place of riding for ships in winter” (during the monsoon) 
is marked as Tanna, and “ tho present place ” off the Fort ; 
while there is said to be “ safe riding ” between Butcher’s Island 
and Elephanta. Opposite Colaba, the harbour is six miles broad 
“ The island of Bombay, or Bombaim as it is called by old writers, 

The name Bombay. has beon Rurally supposed by Euro¬ 
peans to derive its name from the 
Portuguese, and to have denoted an advantage of its geographical 
p ?ition. But Briggs declares, without, however, giving his 
authority, that in ancient days part of tho island was called Mahim, 
and part Mumbay4, from an idol. And* certainly, an old temple, 
dedicated to Moomba Deveo, or tho goddess Moomba, formerly 
stood-on the plot now called the Esplanade.” (Anderson.) Tho 
tank and temple of Mombadeveo, in the most, frequented part of 
tho native town, still preserve the name. Yule (Marco Polo) 
detects in the latter part of the compound name Tannn-Maiambu 
which, according to Barbosa, was used to designate tho kingdom 

The Portuguese Occupation. of tho Ooncao m the beginning of tho 
sixteenth century, tho first historical 
mention of the name Bombay, I would venture to suggest that 
he word hhihim itself may be identical with Maiambu and 
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I find, in tho Description of Bombay in 
i^n/that Mahim was tho name formerly of the whole ik. 
^W^was in old time built here by tho Moors a great caBtle* 
and, in tho time of the kings of Portugal, this was the place 
whero the court and tho custom-house were kept, and here were 
tho duties paid by the vessels of Saleette, Trombay, Callian, and 
Bewndy on tho main/* As however, tho place really had no history 
before the Portuguese occupation, it i9 useless to discuss further tho 
origiu of tho name, Bombay, which, if it bo interpreted to mean 
“good harbour,’* ia at all events a moat felicitous title. Ihe 
island, probably, fell into tho hands of the Portuguese in 152^ 
From May IS, 1408, tho day on which Vasco da Gama reached 

Calicut, the power in the Eastern eeaa of tho European nation that 

hud hud tho skill and fortune to discover tho passage round 
tho Capo of Good Hope had gone on rapidly iltoreaaing till 
it became quite irresistible. From 1505, buys Lafitau & (Ristoira 
des Veiouvertes at Conquetes das Portugal s), tho Portugueeo 
had auoh a superiority that they laid down tha law where*or 
they went in India. They oontouted themselves, however, foi 
a long time with destroying the maritime trade carried on by 
the Moora or Arabs In the Indian Ocean, aad making settle- 
ments on the Malabar Coast to the south of Bombay, ar. 
Calicut, Oannanoro, Dabol, and Chaui. Albuquerque took Goa 
(then esteemed fho best port in Western India and one of the 
most considerable cities in the peninsula ) in 1510, and made 
it the metropolis of Portuguese India. But between Goa and 
Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, tbo Portuaueae 
held no place at that time considered of great importance 
till tho middle of the century, when (1510)» after repeated 
contests, they at last acquired Bin, They, however, frequently 
ruvaged the intervening ooaab, and in 1630 Nu^qo da Cnnha, 
after pillaging Surat, sailed to Bombay to exipt from “ the king 
of Tanna’*—a prince holding this maritime district undci the 
Sultan of Guaarat ( Bsder )— the tribute he had “ agreed to pay 
the previous year." In 1531 the same Viceroy selected B - , y ... 
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^ejaQral rendezvous for a formidable expedition with 

assailed Diu, and afterwards (1533) took Bassein, which, 
with its dependencies, including Salsette and ‘Bombay, was 
formally ceded by Sultan Bahadur of Guzerat in 1534. In the 
latter half of the sixteenth ^century, when Portuguese rule was 
securely established along tl\e coast,' Bombay was made one of the 
districts under the control^of the captain-general of Bassein. The. 
English, who first made their appearance as competitors for the 
Indian trade at the end of the sixteenth N cbntury, soon cast cove¬ 
tous eyes on Bombay, and they made 
English. one or ineffectual attempts to 

; get possession of it before it was ceded 
to England, in 1661, as part pf the dowry of the Infanta 
Catherine, on her marriage with Charles the Second. Article 


of the treaty of Juno 23, 1661, referring to the cession 
says, it is made “ for the better improvement of the English 
interest and commerce in the East Indies, and that the king 
oi Great Britain may be better enabled to assist, defend, and 
protect the subjects of the king of Portugal in those parts from 
the power and invasion of the states of the United Provinces.” 
The Portuguese in India, however, at that time probably resented 
as an insult the suggestion that they required English help to protect 
them against the Dutch. After the cession, the Earl of Marlborough, 
with a fleet of five men-of-war and 600 troops under Sir Abraham 
bhipman, was sent from England with a commissioner from Portugal, 
over the island. But the Portuguese governor, whon the fleet 
arrived in September 1662, refused to give up the “ dependencies '* 
of Bombay, Salsette and Caranja, along with the island itself: and 
l»»ru Marlborough went home, while the troops—the first body of 
regular English soldier ever sent to India—were landed on the 
i 5> md of Angediva, of Carwar, where Sir Abraham Shipman and 
211 sst of hia men died, and Mr. Cook, Sir Abraham’s secretary, 
signed a convention accepting the cession of the island alo. 

1- carles II repudiated this convention and demanded from tj. 
of Portugal £100,000 as compensation for the loss suffered by 
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tV 5 lafriborough’s expedition. The king algo claimed that the 
•island and port should be given up to him, “ to the full extent 
formerly exhibited to his majesty in the map, 'Containing nof» 
only Bombay but Salsette and Tanna.” It does not appear, 
however, that anything came of this remonstrance. Tho 
English did not enter Bombay till 1664, and in 1668 the king, con¬ 
sidering the place an unprofitable possession, handed it over to the 

Transfer to the East India East India Company, to be held by them 
Company. “ on payment of tho annual rent of 

£10 in gold.” One condition of the 
Company’s charter, which bound them not to part with the island, and 
to provide a proper garrison for it, was that “ all persons born id 
Bombay were to bo accounted natural subjects of England.” 

It is not surprising that the king thought little of his acquisition 

State of the Island In 17th tor Sir Ger7ft3e Lncae > who ap- 
century, and Judicious efforts pointed to supersede Mr. Cooke aa 
made by the East India Com- governor, estimated the total revenues 
Pany to attract settlers. of Bombay in 1667 to be 76,000 xera- 

phins, or £6,480 17s. 4d., paid by a population of about 10,000 souls. 
As soon as tho Company had had the island transferred to them, t hey 
*nado wise and liberal regulations for stimulating the growth 
of the place. They ordered that the fort or castle should 
} bo strengthened or enlarged; that a town should be built on a 
1 regular plan, and be so situated as to be under the protec¬ 
tion of the fort ; that the inhabitants, chiefly English, should be cn. 

I Couraged to settle in it, and be exempted for five years from the pay* 
raent of customs ; that the revenues should be improved without hn- 
I Posing any discouraging taxes; that the Protestant religion should bo 
I favoured, but no unnecessary restraints imposed upon the inhabitants 
i who might profess a different faith; that manufacturers of r 11 sorts 
of cotton and silks should be encouraged, and looms Provided for the 
Settlers; and that a harbour with docks should be constructed, Tho 
Kood policy of these regulations, which wore designed to entice men 
°f all nations to settle in Bombay by the promiFe oi‘ religious liberty 9 
freedom of fereigu trade, and encouragement to native industry 
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Jimma the sagacity of tho English merchants of those days, and 
enables us to understand why they soon outstripped their intolerant 
Portuguese rivals. Land in Bombay being, for the most part, va ue- 
less for want of population, the early settlers under English ru 
were- allowed to occupy waste plots of ground and build upon 
them: and there can bo no doubt that a large proportion of the 
private property now existing in the island was created in th. 
way. The city soon became a place of refugo for natives torn 
neighbouring, and even from distant, territories; and Bombay can 
share with Borne and other great cities the reproach of having been 
founded by adventurers of indifferent characters Dr. John 
Fryer, who visited the island in 10/o? 
Character o^thePopulation. pn( j w hoso Travels, published in 1682, 
have supplied the best materials for all the accounts that have since 
been written of tho state of Bombay at that period, says“ The popu¬ 
lation numbers 60,000, more by 50,000 than the Portuguese ever bad- 
a mixture of most of the neighbouring countries, most of them 
fugitives and vagabond...” To this day Bombay is a real coHuvxcs 
gentr-m, and a satirist might, perhaps, apply to k terms as harsh a. 
Dr. Johnson unfairly used to describe tho English capital a centu.y 

agQ 

London, the needy villain’s general home, 

The common sewer of Faria nml of Rome. 

It can hardly be the case, however, that tlm manners of the Eng¬ 
lish residents have not improved since 1689, when Mr. Qvragten, 
chaplain to His Majesty, visited Bombay, and tumribid tlio gone™' 
bad health of Europeans to tho great wickedness that reigned up-n 
•Mm island. « For I cannot,” says the worthy chaplain, without 
horror, mention to what a pitch all vicious enormltit a wow grown m 
this place, when the infection was most outrageous; nor can I bu 
think that the Divine Justice interposed, and fonv&rded those fata 
iiiCelioitios which are not wholly imputable to au impure contagion o 
tho air, or the gross infection of the elements. Luxury, immodesty, and 
« prostitute dissolution of euuumra, found still now matter to work 

v'pou. Wickedness vm still upon th-: improvement, and grow t° 
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ifection, that no vice was so dotGstablo as riot to bo extreme- 
i whereby Satan' obtained a more despotic authority in 
Me hearts of tlio Christians than ho did among the Gentiles in the 
Pageantry of heathen worship.” Mr. Ovington came to Bombay at 
the beginning of tho rains, arid rt .buried of tho twenty-four pas- 
sengers, which we brought .with us, above twenty, before they were 
e nded ; and of onr own ship’s company, above fifteen,” and, as he 
did not wait for finer weather, he natdrally took a morose view of 
the physical and moral state of Bombay. The morals of the English 
r n Western India were probably just about as good or as bad in those 
days as those of tho English at other settlements, A seaport town, 
with a mixed population recruited from all parts of the world, is not 
usually the home of virtue; and, though tho inhabitants of Bombay 


generally now plume themselves on their respectability, the city must 
contain a largo proportion of " vagabonds ” still. But it is satisfactory 
to know that the freedom of manners, of which Mr, Ovington complain* 
cd two centuries ago, co-cxistod with other kinds of freedom, the fruits 
of fch e deliberate policy of the English Government, which stamped 
the community with that character of vigorous vitality for which it is 
'til! remarkable, and which haB raised the city to its prestnt greatness. 


Fryer’s description of Bombay is worth quoting in full for its 
Fryer's Description 6f Bom- “Muteness and general accuracy. O a 
bay. Cooke’s landiug in Bombay in 10G4-, u he 

found a pretty well-seated bnt ill-forti- 
dod house/’ whore Bombay G'uallo now stands, 11 four brans guns bring 
the whole defence of the island, unless a fow chambers housed in 
small towers and convenient places to scour tho Malubars, who wore 
accustomed to seize cattle and depopulate whole village*! by their out, 

rages. About the house waB a delicate garden, voiced to be the plea 
aantost in India, Intended rather for wanton dalliance. Love’s artillery 
Mr::- to make vosistance against an invading foo.” This garden could 
not have been a pleasant place for lovers’ meetings during the rains 
or wo might suppose that Mr. Ovington had been scandalized at what 
ho ht^d seen there. The English wore preparing at this time tq 
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nvasion of Bombay by the Seedee, and “ bowers dedicate 
had consequently been turned into bold ramparts, while the 



walks, tl which were before covered with Nature's verdant awnings 
and lightly pressed by soft delights," were “ open to the sun and 
loaded with the hardy cannon.* * 1 “ Within the Fort were mounted 
120 pieces of ordnance, and in another convenient place stands 20 
more, besides 60 field pieces ready in their carriages to attend the 
militia and Bundaries," &c. “ At a distance enough from tbe Fort lies 

the town, in which confusedly live the English, Portuguese, Topazes 
(Indo-Portuguese), Gentoos, Moors, Coolies, and Christians—mostly 
fishermen. It is a full mile in length j the houses are low and 
thatched with oleas of the cocoa trees; all but a few the Portuguese 
left, and some few the Company have built. The custom-house and 
warehouses are tiled or plastered, and, instead of glass, use panes 
of oyster-shells for their windows. There is also a reasonably hand¬ 
some bazaar at the end of the town, looking into the field, where 
cows and buffaloes graze. The Portuguese have a pretty house and 
church, with orchards of Indian fruit adjoining. The English have 
only a burying place called Mendam*s Point, from the first man's 
name therein interred, where are some few tombB that make a 
pretty show at entering the haven, but neither church nor hospital, 
both of which are mightily desired.** This was written 200 years 
ago; and now, though we have plenty of churches, the “ hospital ** 
for the English is still “ mightily desired," 1 “ On the back side of 
the towns of Bombaim and Mahim are woods of cocoas, under which 
inhabit the Bundaries (those that prune and cultivate them), these 
hortoes (oarfcs) being the greater purchase and estates in the island 
for go* oral miles togethor, till tho sea breaks in between them, over 
against which, up the bay, a mile, lies Mazagon, a great fishing town, 
peculiarly notable for a fish called Bumbalo 8 —the sustenance of the 


1 This was writxn in 1875. In the year 1877 the Bombay Government at last 
removed from itself the reproach of having provided no decent hospital accom¬ 
modation in Bombay for European patients, by setting apart ior their use 
specious building in Fort George. This hospital is endowed with nearly 
£10,000 rai iod by public subscription in Bombay. 

* Familiarly known, in its dried state, as “ Bombay Ducks,’* 
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who live on tbem and b atty.fie!d, & c .; the ground 
r*6n this and the great breach is well ploughed,' and bears 
good batty. Here the Portuguese have another church and 
religious houao belonging to the Franciscans. Beyond it is Pare], 
where they have another church and demesnes belonging to the 


Jesuits ”—afterwards Government House at Parel— 41 to which 
appertains Sion, manured by Coonbees (husbandmen), wh§re live 
the Trasses or porters also. Under these upland the washes of the 
eea produce a lunary tribute of salt loft in pans or pita made on 
purpose at spring-tides for the overflowing, and when they are 
full are inoruatated by the heat of the sun. In the middle, between 
Parel, Mahim, Sion, and Bombay, ia a hollow wherein is received 
a breach, running at three several places, which drowns 40,000 acres 
of good land, yielding nothing else but samphire, athwart which, 
from Parel to Mahim, aro the ruins of a stono causeway made by 
1 emianees. At Mahim, the Portuguese have another complete 
church and house ; the English, a pretty custom-house and guard- 
ouse; the Moors, also, a tomb In great veneration for a peer or 
prophet. At 8alveeong the Franciscans enjoy another church and 
convent; this Bide is all covered with trees of ooooas, jawkes, and 
mangoosi; in the middle lies Verulee (Worleo), where the Engli ' 
^ive n watoh. On the other side of the great inlet to the sea is a 
great point abutting against Old Woman's Island (Colaba), and is 
f -a Malabar Hill, a rocky, woody mountain, which sends forth long 
g»a&a. At the top of all is a Parsee tomb lately reared; on its 
eolivity towards the sea is the remains of u. stupendous pagoda 
near a tank of freshwater (Walkeshwar), which the Ma’ibars visited 
it mostly for. Thus have we completed cur rounds, being in circum¬ 
ference twenty miles, the length eight, taking in Old Woman’s 
Island, which is & little low, barren island, of no other profit 
but to keep the Company’s * telopea and beasts of delight/* 
The oitadel and fort of Bombay here spoken of, include only Bombay 
Cattle, and perhaps Fort George, as may be seen from a sketch in 
Ovlngton’s Voyage to Surat, The town extended over the area 
afterwards enclosed within the moj ;• extensive fortificatioi a 
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ye itg name to the modern Fort, and which were 
1863. This town lay along the eastern face of the inland 
from Bore© Bunder to the southern extroinifcy of Bombay proper 
then known as Mendam’e Point. The site of this Point, where 
was the first English burying-ground, was olooe to the present 
Cooperage and Bandstand on the Esplanade, the sea haring within 
living memory flowed across here from Back Bay to Bombay 
harbotir before the construction of the causeway to Colaba and 
the reclamation of part of the foreshore of Back Bay. Tbo 
field where the buffaloes grazed is the eastern part of th© present 
Esplanade; and there wore no housaa apparently beyond tbo 
limits of the present Fort— oxoept the fiBhormen’a dwelling-places 
on Dangareo Hill (now Nowrojee), overlooking the harbour, and the 
toddy-drawer's huts on the west in the oocoanut groves—all the way 
up to MaSagon* The oocoauut plantations not only stretched along 
the shore as they do now, from Baok Bay to Mahaluxmee, but covered 
a great part of the area of the present native town and Esplanade. 
Between Alahalaxmeo and Worlee the sea poured in noroes what aro 
now th) Flats, submerging the laud up to Paydhoneo 1 at the 
southern end of the Parol road. The eea, again flowed pant 
Mahini and Sion into Bombay harbour, drowning land whioh has 
since been reclaimed by the oouatruotion of tho solid causeway 
(built by Governor Duncan in 180}) and th© railway embankment 
between Sion aad Coorla on the island of Salsette. From Parol 
and Maiagon southwards, in fact, Bombay must have then con¬ 
sisted of a narrow ri ige or spit of rock whioh broadened out 
again into a plain about three miles across and four long, where 
it was sheltered from tho eea by Malabar Hill. The con* 
at ruction (in Governor Hornby’s time, 1771 to 1784) of tho 
bollard closing fcho main broioh of tb© sea, from MahnluxmoQ 
to Lovergrove, made a great change in the appearance of tb© 
island by rescuing the Flat* from being flooded with salt 

°t- "p j hii plnco,"so c illod bx5aube atthis, tfie laststrcum cnentcriu. 
cpmbf.y, travellers washed thpirfect, 
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W The population had by that time greatly outgrown 
limits of the Fort, and the eastern portion of the native 
town was already built over; but it is only within this century, 
since the great fire of 1803 in tho Fort, that tho Flats have 
been extensively built over. The surface of the occupied ground 
has been raised, and ia now tolerably well drained; but a great part 
of tho area is still below' the level at which tho rain runs off in the 
monsoon, and is flooded for four months during the rainy season of 
the year. The island has been extended in other directions, towards 
the harbour and Back Bay, by the reclamation of the foreshores, 
and it is now not inaptly compared to a saucer or shallow rocky 
basin filled with sand, and proleoted against the encroachments of 
the soa by hills and embankments. 

Ibis settlement of rook, swamps, and jungle soeraa to have been 
, unhealt hinea8 of Bom- a perfect oharnel-house for the English 
two centuries ago. Mr. Ovmgton pro- 
ancients gave the epithet of Fgrtunato 
tho West, booauso of their delightful- 
tlio moderns may, in opposition to them, 
the Unfortuimto ono in tho Bast, Ix^cause 
. bears to those two qualities.” And cer* 
am.v the account he gives of the place would justify the epithet. 
.vory little corn or cattle in tho island, but what 
. mportod from the adjacent country, M aud thoao not in 


posed that “ as the 
to sorno islands in 
ueas and health, so 
denominate Bombay 

of the antipathy it 


vo v »t!i eiG n S railier an amuaing anecdote about Ibis Hornby or Breach Candy 
er r » i°J ren ‘ r r Hornby (who appear* to have burn possessed of umi c; tt l 
^y , ar '’ determination), perceiving that the first 9top toward* improving 
uie sanitary condi :i-->n of Bomba v was to shut out tho si a at Preach Candy, 
wu£fht hard throughout 3 i* term <>f officu to obtma from the Court of Directors 
PCitnisfiiou to execute this work at a cost of about a lakh of rupees. The 
r irectors refused steadily to ^auction such an extravagance. At last Governor 
HornV.y, hnving only about 1^ months more to serve, commenced the work 
Without sumiiMD, knowing full well that ho could finish it boiore the Court oi 
Director.* con,.i possibly i«t. nVrt. Accordingly, about the time the vcllard 
foKulxn ovnArV° v r rnor Tk,nib . v ’ opening with his own hand the despatch^ 
ho mt in >,7i' f ' if 1 ■ 11 •MlK'naiou, IVWeb, hi* term of office bein« nearly «r.iSS' 
The H-mmi * I nnttl ho had finally handed over charge to lus 8 uccam!5* 

Tm JlST*? 1 ' 0 f-‘>* or IMrocwr. wow o.vcn.aivoly irate, S®* 1 1 

out wInch, wo ben . i )e ,. u in r.. rCf / * hl ,, , K ‘ a ora ' V " 

novoropen the despatches in future, but that they should ftr*r°hfw!i 0r 
one of tUQ secretaries to Government, ■ * m ° m bj perusea by 
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^Dty, nor of vary good growth; bo that a pres'eSTST 
^m jSea'p or two from Surat was a acceptable present to the 
best man in Bombay.- "And the nnhealthiness of the water 
bears a just proportion to the soaroity and meanness of the diet." 

The prodigious growth of vermin and of venomoas creatures, 
at the time of the ilusioons, do abundantly likewise demon¬ 
strate the malignant corruption of the air, and the natural 
cause of its direful effeots upon the Europeans; for spidors here 
increase their bulk to the largeness of a man’s thumb, and toads 
are of a not muoh less size than a small duok." One gentleman 
affirmed, in the Governor’s and Mr. Ovington’s presence, that “h 
believed it rained frogs, because he espied upon bis hat small frogs 
when he was at a great distance from any house whence they might 
drop.’ <• All wonnds and contusions in the flesh are likewise very 
rarely healed here.” It is still the case that flesh wounds and sores 
are healed with the greatest difficulty in Bombay. " But t'-e oorrnp. 
tron of the air has a more visible and immediate effeot upon 
young English infants, so that not one of twenty of them live to 
maturity or even beyond their infant days." "The common 
atality has, indeed, created a proverb among the English here, 
that two Massoons are the ays of a man.- This picture may be 
painted with two sombre oolours, for, as we have said, Mr. Ovington 
only saw Bombay during the worst season of the year; and he wr 3 
so horrified at his experience of the island that he refused the 
governor s entreaties to stay hero, and sailed away to Surat. 
All his diseases left him duing the voyage, «in the middle of 
which passage wa manifestly peroaivod in onr bodies an evident 
alteration and ohange of air for the best, as our palates could 
distinguish between the taste of wine and that of water." Some 
of these oomplaints are manifestly prompted by a aiok man’s 
irritable fanay j bat other travellers speak in mnoh the same 
Way Fryer declares it to be his opinion that, of every five 
hundred European, who oime to live on the island, not one 
hundred ieft ,t , , n d ho enumerates a formidable lisr. of pre 
1 diseases— fluxes, dropsy, sonrvy, batbiers or Joss of the 
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b/afids and foot, gout; stone, malignant and putrid H 
disease which. v was' especially fatal in Bombay 
the Portuguese practitioners of medicine ‘ the Chinese 
death,’ or cholic, and its symptoms were preeisely those of 
cholera morbus ” (Anderson’s English in Western India ) . Malaria, 
intemperance, bad drinking water, and want of care in at- 
tending to the sick, were the causes of so many deaths. Bom- 
bay is now considered a very healthy place for Europeans, but 
• the bad name the place got and maintained for fully a century 
could not have been undeserved* or we should have had by this 
time a larger resident European population in a city which has 
been for two hundred and twenty-seven years an English possession. 


In addition to the discouragement created by the unhealthincss of 
~ ‘ .. „ the place, the early English settlers in 

Ush at Bombay. Bombay had powerful enemieB to con¬ 

tend against-. At tho beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when the Portuguese first made their appearance 
in India, the country was Baid to be divided among five powerful 
kings, the Mussulman Sultans of Delhi, Cambay, and the Deccan, the 
Hindoo Raja of Nursing a (Beojanuggur), and the (Hindoo) Zaniorin 
of Calicut; each of these mouarchs having numerous tributary princes 
under him. In the course of* the sixteenth century, tho Moguls, 
who invaded Northern Indja under Baber about the time when Albu¬ 
querque \va; establishing the supremacy of Portugal in place of that of 
the Zamorin on the Malabar Coast, subdued the provinces extending 
from the Himalayas southwards to the Nerbudda, and began their at. 
tempts to conquer the Deccan. The great Bahmineedynasty of the 
Deccan came to an end during the same century, and its dominions 
were broken up into five Mussulman kingdoms—those of Beejaporo, 
Alnuednuggnr, Grolconda, Beder, and Bomr. The priheos of these 
states iu 15(15 defeated Rom Raja, tho sovereign of Boojanuggur, in 
a great battle, thus destroying the only great Hindoo kingdom left in 
India. Tho first half of the seventeenth century Was marked by the 
still growing ascendancy of the Moguls, whose empire was constantly 
extended southwards till it attained, iu the reign of Shah Jehau 
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8), an unparalleled degree of greatness and spl^Tc! 
titans of Golconda and Beejapore, however, still pres 
independence when the English settled at Bombay ; and the 
long and desolating struggle maintained by Shah Jehan and his suc¬ 
cessor, Aurungzebe, to bring these kingdoms into subjection to the 
imperial throne of Delhi became in the end as ruinous to the Mogul 
dynasty itself as the war in Spain was to the first Napoleon. Sivajee 
Bhonslay (bom May 1627), a Mahratt-a noble in the service of the 
Sultan of Beejapore, noting the nuicidal dissensions of the Mussul¬ 
man rulers of India, conceived the design of so turning these to 
account as to set his country free. His first followers were the 
Mawuleea, the hardy peasantry, inhabiting the hills and valleys into 
which the elevated tabic-land of the Deccan breaks as it approaches 
from the eastward the verge of the Syhadree mountain range, or 
Western Ghauts, at the base of which, three thousand feet bolow, 
the tract of country called the Concan extends to the sea. He 
soon made himself famous by daring feats of arms which 
are celebrated in popular songs sung to this day through¬ 
out Maharashtra. His early exploits in the capture of 
strong hill forts remind the reader of 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather of the 
deeds of Robert Bruce and his companions in arms, the Black 
Douglas and Randolph ; and t£o treacherous murder by Sivajee (in 
1659) of Afzocl Khan, the Beejapore general, who had been sent 
against him and whom lie entrapped into a private interview and 
slew with a wajnakh , l had as iir , .ortant political results as followed 
the murder of John Corny n in the cloisters of Grey Friars’ Church 
at Dumfries, Sivajee—who had up to this time cncroaohed im¬ 
partially on the territories of the Emperor rind the Sultan of Beeja- 
pore, “ carefully avoiding au irreparable breach with either power, 
following up the most audacious acts of plunder with apologies and 
applications for pardon, and thus extending his possessions, amass- 


The Mahrattas. 


A Tho srnakh or tiger'.- claws is a Bma'i sic .1 :ii3trument, made to fit on 
the !bru and little fingers. It has threo crooked blades, which are easily con- 

r? al c d l a a hail- c 1 tsed hand. (Gran c DvJ. j 
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phes, and accustoming the people to look on 



in what they began to regard as Q] established nat) 
rplundering their Mahom^dan rulers,” (Early History c j 
- ttonslaijs of Satara , by H. B. E. Frere)—now boldly asserted his 
independence, and organized an army and a civil administration. 
His military force henceforth,consisted mainly of cavalry, email men 
on wiry horses, who required no other food than a few handfuls of 
dried grain, end hia taotics were to avoid great battles in which the 
superior strength and discipline of the heavily armed Mahoinedans 
gave them tho advantage, and, by the aotivifcy and celerity of hia 
marches, to keep the whole country in alarm, and plunder rich 
cities and districts before the slow-moving imperialists could inter, 
pose to protect them. The sympathies of the people were every, 
where with him, because he protected cows, cultivators, and 
women,” and made wealthy traders his chief victims. Having made 
himself master of the chief districts in the Southern Mahiatta 
country and the Southern Conoan, ho “ turned his arms northwards 
against the imperial districts, and advanced as far as Surat, which 
ho plundered (Jan. 0, 1664), and, on his return to Raigur, assumed 
tho title of n nd coined money in his own name’' (Frero). 
After many vioieBitudee of fortune, his dexterity and daring finally 
gave htrn pension of all Western India, including m at part 
of the ooHBfc, from the Nurbudda river to the Kistna, and on 
June 1674 ho « was enthroned at Raigur, ' on which 
eccamou a© had himself weighed against gold, which he dia- 
11 ftDDOn R the Brahmins, to whom, unfortunately for his own 
eeeendants, he committed tho whole government of the ilahratta 
naton. ** In 1076 the Mahrnttas, for tho first time, crossed the 
nurbudda, M tho proper northern boundary of their race. 


This brief sketch of the condition of India in the middle of the 
eeveoteenth century shows that the English at Bombay were con. 
fronted with throe great powers—the Moguls, or Imperialists, whose 
empire, o"41 strong in appearance and great in prestige, was already 
beginning to decay ; the Mahrattae, rendered formidable by tbs 
genius of their leader; and ;he Portuguese, then at the height 
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The Portuguese. 


Jth^ir/renown. The English at Surat had established 

od understanding with the Mahomedan governors of 
''western provinces of the Mogul empire, and this they 
improved by the successful defence of their factories against 
Sivajee; but, as the Mahratta empire grew in strength 
they soon found it necessary to come to terms with a power 
which commanded the principal passes into the Deccan and 
Southern India, and could also do much injury to the trade from 
Guzerat to the States of Central and Northern India. Sivajee, howover, 
and his immediate successors attempted nothing against Bombay , 
though Angriaaudthe Malabar pirates may be said to have plunder¬ 
ed in their name. Indeed, the Mahrattaa helped to counteract the 
designs of a fat more mischievous enemy, the Portuguese, who occupied 
the islands of Salsette and Caranja, 
and, from their forts on the latter island 
and at Tanna and Bandora, “ obstructed the entrance of provisions, 
and created every obstacle to the trade of the island.” Being in 
possession of the fruitful districts of the mainland opposite Bombay 
the Malirattas were glad to send provisions across the harbour in 
exchange for munitions of war and other foreign goods; and 
thus the English garrison was saved from being starved out. So 
early as 1675, the East India Company presented a memorial to 
King Charles II., praying for redress and retaliation on the Portu¬ 
guese. The Company alleged that they had spent £7lM)00 in 
strengthening tho defences of the island, and they complained thas 
the Portuguese still failed to fulfil the terms of the original treaty, 
and injured English trade by levying dues on the Company’s 
boats and goods. The king directed the Company to refuse 
payment of these dues, and the quarrel lingered on till the Portu¬ 
guese found an ally against the English in the Seedoe orHubshee 
of j'iujeora, a petty state a few miles down the coast. The Seedee, 
one of the Abyssinians whom the Mus¬ 
sulman princes were fond of importing 
into India to fight their battles on land and at sea, held the appoint* 
n&out ot Admiral to tho Great Mogul, He waa constantly 


The Sendee. 
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warfare with the Mahrattas ; and when 
^foi'tifieil the little island of Kennery, on which 

lighthouse, at the mouth of Bombay harbour, in 
order to command the entrance, he for tided the neighbouring 
islet of Kennery, The English took neither side in this contest, 
but the Seedee became embittered against them because they 
forbade him, for feir of retaliations by the Mahrattas, the sell as 
slaves at Ma2agon and Bombay the people he carried off from 
the districts across the harbour in his various plundering inoarsions. 
The Seedee treated this prohibition with the greatest insolence, and, 
being commissioned by Aurungzebe to punish the English for the 
depredations of Captain Kydd and other English piratee on 
native commerce, he wintered two or three seasons at Mazagon, 
and in 1689-9 besieged Bombay Castle. The English were 
not strong enough to drive him out of the island, but they 
induced the emperor to issue an order to him to withdraw his 
force?, and they then obtained some compensation for •.heir losses 
by seizing all the lands and houses of tho Portuguese at 
Parel, Mahim, and elsewhere in the island, on the-plea that tho 
Portuguese had aided and abetted the invasion. This was tbe 
greatest danger the settlement ever encountered. The Portuguese 
still more embittered against the English by the result of :he 
Seedee's expedition, continued their efforts to do m^chief to 
Bombay, but they could effect nothing. In 1716 Mr. Boone, the 
Governor of the island, found himself strong enough to demand the 
cesBioa of the customs dues collected at Bandora and “ the opening 
of the pasB at Tanna” to English trade. The Portuguese, in retalia¬ 


tion, joined with the Mahratta pirate, Angria, in 1721, sheltered and 
succoured him, and began to refuse to pay dues at Mahim. The 
English persisting in tt 'c claim to the complete control of the 
M Mahim river '* nr ore:: r, the Portuguese, in 1722, commenced 
hostilities by aring on the fort of Mahim and on some English boa:?* 
They also built a barter/ at Coorla, which the English demolished 
The end of this potty warfare was that, through the interfere no 
of the English government the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa wub 
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dismiss the captain-general at Bassein, who had HgJ 
emy of the English, and soon afterwards the Portuguese, 
hold their ground against the constantly growing power 
of the Mahrattas, ceased to bo capable of giving further annoyance. 
With these foreign foes to fight against, the English, cooped up in 
their little island, for a long time could make but small headway ; 
but they understood the real value and capabilities of Bombay, 
a'nd clung to it, while Mahrattas, Moguls, and Portuguese 
succeeded in ruining one another. At Bombay the English wer« 
their own masters, which they could not bo said to be at Surat’ 
where tuo settlement was at the mercy of the Mogul governor, 
who ou. several occasions plundered and imprisoned the Company's 
officers : and so early as 1C8C orders 
were sent out to transfer the seat of 
government in Western India from 
Surat to Bombay, which, Bantam 
having been conquered by the Dutch, was declared to be “the 
seat of the power and trade of the English nation in the East 
J adies.” The Dutch had at one time sent a fleet to take possessioi 
of Bombay, but found the fort too strongly guarded for them t 
attempt anything against it. 

While engaged in defending itself against so many foreign 
enemies, the island still made some progress in its home affairs. 
A mint and post office were established in 1686, the military 
force was increased, and the revenue pub on a better footing ; a tax 
of one rupee per annum being levied ou each shopkeeper in addition 
to duties on ships and fishing boats. 

Domestic dissensions, however (Kcigwin, who commanded the 
troops, having at one time mutinied 
and taken possession of the island, 
holding it for three years, while the 
quaivcL; of the r >1d and new- East India Companies about the trade 
vV the settlement into a state of anarchy), cheeked for many 
y?arst;.e progress of Bombay. Finally, in 1708, the two compl¬ 
etes wr-re fused into the United Eact India Company, and three 


Bombay created an indopem 
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jf'8 ruled by governova in council wcro created—ihX 
/Madras, and Bombay—each of which was declared absolute 
tu its own limits, and remained independent of the others till* 
the appointment of a governor-general for all India in 1773. 

It was not, however, till the middle of the eighteenth contrary, 
that Bombay began to emerge from 
obscurity, and to becomo. something 
better than a foreign settlement, main¬ 
taining a precarious existence in the midst of ci host of avowed' 
ana secret enemies. The first incident in its history that brings out 
clearly the rising political and military importance of the place in 
the successful attack made by Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive 
in 1756 —the year before the battle of Flassej*—on the principal 
stronghold of Augria, the Mahratn chid* of CoIqJkx. This Angrla 
had succeeded to the power at sea fohnerbTenjoyed by the Seedee, 
w ho, owing to the decay of the Mogul empire, was 'now left to his 
mn resources, and could do little more than. defeud kite island for¬ 
tress of Jinjeera, which tho Mahrattas regularly besieged almost 
every year, but never succeeded in taking. Kanhojoe Angela, c. :n- 
^aandiiig the Mahratta fleet, had made himself formidable bofore the 
er »d of the I7tk ceututy by his activity as a pirate. Vessels of alt 
nations were attacked; repeated descents were made along the coast 
a ud few of the defeuceless mercantile towns, from Travancou 
fco Bombay, escaped a visit from these depredators.” * Angria’s chief 
Rendezvous wa3 the greater Colaba, an island off Alibag, a little 
the south of Bombay, and he held the districts of the Concun 
aa far south nearly as Viagorla, his chief tort* being Severndroee 
^nd Gueriah or Viziadroog. “ For a time Aitgria refrained from 
Molesting the English ; bnt, in consequence of his taking the 
ship * Success,* under Brifci. h colours, war was declared against him 
lxx 1717.” The Engli '1 and Portuguese, aftor a time, made common 
cause against him ; but he continued for many years to deride 
'•heir efforts, and a joint expedition, undertaken against him 
unsuccessful. But in 1755 Governor Bourcluer of Bombay 
contracted intimate relations with the Pc^Lwa BaUTe* 
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who had * now established the hereditary autk< 
^ o£. l] v k$y' Peahwas, the prime ministers of the Mahratta rajas, 
throughout Maharashtra, and had confined the nominal raja, 
the descendant of Sivajee, in the fortress of Sattara. Ballajee had a 
high opinion of the English, and he entered into an alliance with them 
to reduce Surat, and to attack Toolajee Kanhojee Angria, who held the 
ithem portion of the territory first acquired by his father Kanhojee 
and who refused to pay allegiance to the Peshwa. Commodore Jam e 8 
of the Bombay Marine, sailed on March 
22, 1756, to attack Severndroog, with 
an expedition consisting of a 44-gun ship, a ketch of 16 guns, 
and two bomb vessels. “A wanton delay on the part of the 
Mahratta fleet enabled Angina’s vessels at Severndroog (the 
present port of Hurnee, 70 miles south of Bombay) to avoid 
the English ships. Commodore James, after a fruitless chase 
as far as Jyegurh, returned to Severndroog, where he com¬ 
menced operations on the 2nd April, stood close under the 
fortifications, and by noon of the fourth day, from the commence¬ 
ment of the attack, was in possession of the four distinct 
forts of which Severndroog consists, without the loss of a man : an 
achievement, which from the previous idea entertained of the pirate 
Angria, and the strength of the fortifications, was matter of 
surprise even to those who accomplished it. The whole success 
wca justly attributed to the vigour and judgment of Commodore 
3acaes, and the resolution of his handful of troops and sailors. 
The Tesliwa’s fleet never ventured withiu gun-shot;” and it is 
tolorably clear that the sympathy of the Mahrattas was really with 
Angria rather than the Peshwa. Commodore «fam©B returned to 
Bombay in May, where, after the rains, Admiral Watson arrived 
with some of the king’s ships. About the, same time Clive 
came to Bombay on his way out from 
Oliva and Watson’s Expel!- Engird, f 0 ;- the purpose of joining the 
Mahrattas in a war against the French 
and their allies in the Deccan, but, be- 
f. axa-Lid arrival, the governors of Madras aud Pondicherry had agreed 


t'Ou accvinBtdheriah (Vlaia- 
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French and E uglish should ceaso to take part in war 
^native prinoes. T1 e Goremment of Bombay, therefore, refused 
to let the force the Directors had placed under Clive’s command~ 
three companies of royal artillery and 300 infantry—do anything 
to break this convention ; “ so that/’ says Malcom, “ Clive Iobg 
the opportunity of opposing the celebrated Buesy on the plains of 
the Deooan.*’ Admiral Watson was lying at Bombay when Clive 
arrived ; and the opportunity was thought an excellent one for era* 
ploying the raean 9 which accident had left disposable to pnnish the 
pirate Angria by an attack on Gheriah, one of hie strongholds, 
which lies a little more tha'n two degrees south of Bombay, and 
which derived its strength from the reputed oourago of its 
defenders, and from its site upon a rocky promontory almost Bnr- 
rounded by the sea. The expedition was undertaken in concert 
with tho Mahrattas; but* Buspirone being entertained that 
the latter wore in cdmmunication with Aopria, operations 
Were precipitated so as to preclude them from all ^hare in the 
enterprise. The admiral having afctaoked and burnt the fleet 
of the pirate, Clive interposed his force on the land side between 
the fort and the Mahratta general; who had hastened to co¬ 
operate. The fort soon fell (February 18, 1750), and the booty, 
about ten lacs of rupees, was divided by the British forces 
without admitting their allies to any participation (Malcolm's 
•fct/e of Cliin) , According to Grant Duff, the expedition con-* 
sis ted of three ships of* the line, one ship of 50, and another of 
44 guns, with several armed Vessels, amounting in all to four- 
4cen Sail, and having on board 800 European soldiers and 1,000 
native infantry. Thus was tho most dangerous enemy to tho 
English in Bombay at last reduced to a state of hanr..estaesB. -t 
Ib singular that this remarkab'e event should be connected wiili 
tl *0 great name of Olive. Already, by his brilliant defence 
Arcot, Clive had established the superiority in arms of the 
Scglijh over the French in Southern India ; he now taught the Gov* 
er ument of Bombay their own strength against the country power 
ky itteoeisfvilly .carrying out a bold offensive enterpnssj und it was 
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? ^ l0r following year to found a new empire iiTBengaL 

s successes, then, Bombay, like her sister cities of Madras and 
Calcutta, may trace the origin of her present; political greatness. 
The Fort of Gheriau or ViziadroOg was surrendered'to the Peshwa, 
according to tbo terms agreed upon 
before the expedition under Clive and 
Watson set sail ; but the English, who 
had tried to induce the Peshwa to let 
them keep Gheriah, obtained in exchange 
and several other villages on the main 


Acquisition by the English 
of Bankoto, the first territory 
gained by them in the Mah- 
country. 


for it the cestion of Bankoto 1 


land to the south of Bombay, with a pledge that “ tho M ah rat t a gov. 
-eminent vvould never permit the Dutch to settle or come into their 
dominions, but would, on tbe contrary, issue express orders to pre- 
vent thoir carrying on any trade therein.” As the French never got 
•* footin S ou tlii z l ^do of India, this treaty of 1756, coupled with 
the docs-y of tho Portuguese power, assured to the English tho 
eaproUiucy they had so long contested with other European nations. 

Clire seems n this transaction to have treated the Mahrattas 

cave's flij lalnful treatment very cavalierly, but hie suspicions of 
of tho Mahrattan, treachery on the; r part were probably 

well-founded, for, although there lad 
up to this time been almost uniform friendship betwoon tbe Mahrattas 
and the English at Bombay, it is not likely that tho former entered 
cordially into the scheme for destroying the power of Toolajee An- 
»?r;u. Grant Duff, in his History of tho Mahrattas, accuses tho 
English of acting with bad faith ; but the general remark of the 
same historian—that i! all the states in India were inimical to 
.Luropeana of every nation, and, even when bound down by treaties, 
they urcat best but faithless friends, whose jealousy, no less than 
their prejudice, would have prompted them to extirpate tho 
foreigners”—applies to this among other expeditions. It ia 


Ormo mentions the interring fi\cfc that ,r Ltio country about Bfcukoto 
Min* subject to tbe flooded, is inbabitod by Mahommodans, who contribute to 
fcupriy Bombay with Uc-v/ob, w . tick 1* very difficult to procure in other parts of 
the -ftRt , an they are under tho jurisdiction of princes of tho strict*’ ;t caste C * 
tk* rn.iiRr* religion, who worship tbo cow, rvgux-i the killing of that animal 
. tb(. i<reiiivsi of crimes.” 






3Boc T RAr}n- az$d nisiont. 

' that the Mahratta general tried to bribe ciK 
k^y'io delay operations, or at least to let some of n.& 
men pass through Clive’* lines into tho fort, and we may 
well believe, therefore, that these allies meditated treachery, Cu 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the morality of the Eng¬ 
lish in those days, and notably of Clive himself, allowed them to 
feel no scruple in attacking the natives with their own favourite 
weapon of chicane. It shows, however, the rising confidence of the 
English in their own strength that they could already afford to 
treat witf^v nt courtesy a people then at the height, of their repu¬ 
tation. In 1766, five years before 
Their power n 17^6. the flower of the Mahratta nation 

were cut off and the dream of founding a Hindoo empire 
on the ruins of that of the Moguls was dissipated on tho fatal 
field of Paniput (fought on January 7, 1761)—where Ahmed Shah 
Abdallee routed the Mahratta army under Sadashiv Kao .hew 
with a slaughter of 200.000 men—the horde of “ imperial banditti/' 
as Sir T. Munro called the Mahratias, were masters of 
all India from the Carnage as far north as Agra and Delhi, 
The States of Holkar, Seindia, the Raja of Bernr and i'iie 
Oaokwar had keen created; and the Mahratta confc-Jerr. 


•eemed to be destined to drive out the foreigners and make 
India, for the first time for many centuries independent- 
To cmno nearer ,ome, the Matrraitas had recc: :ly driven tbe 
Portuguese out of Salsotte and Basecm, and thus become ':ko im¬ 
mediate and formidable neighbours of the English at Bombay, The 
Portuguese had provoked the war in 1737 by interfering in 
Angri.ds Colaba, where they supported one brother againti: another 
who was upheld by the Peshwa. The 
Thoh oonquost of Salaetts 3Xahuittaa invaded Saleette, taki- 
i of th«I-rtusuess Ghorebunde**, opposite BassoIu. by 

surprise, captured Tanna, the fortifi- 
. ations there being unfinished, and Caronj. , an island fort in 
the feAtb'Vir of bona ay, and were only realised in an attack on 

Bandera becajec the EcgHib, ftlr.r vvd o. their r-rogress, had sent a 
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jaent to aid'the Portuguese. It appears certain, ho*^ 
he same time the English sold the Mahratias powder and 
hotT^for the'defence of Tanna, which the Portuguese vainly attempt’ 
ed to recover. On the 17th of February 1739 Baeseia was invest¬ 
ed by a forceunder Chimnajee Appa, brother of % the Peshwa Bafee 
Bao. “ The commandant represented with ''humility that he wa^ 
Trilling to pay the Mahratta tribute, and that the Portuguese asked . 
no more than the terms granted to the'Seedee of ilnjeera. But he 
was mistaken in supposing that saoh a toho would avort the attack 
of a viotorionB Brahmin. Chimnajee was unwilling to relinquish the 
capture of an important fortress whi^h would gecure hie conquest?, 
and without which the Portuguese hud a key which opqned a pa3S^go^ 
to the rocovery, not only of what they had lost, but to the whole 
Conoan from the Ghauts to the soa, and from Damaun to Bombay ; 
therefore, although the mandate from his brother was urgent, ha 
determined td secure Bassein, Aware of the # risk to which he 
exposed himself by the chance of discomfiture, during the whole of 
March and April, he pressed the siege by ; every possible exertion. 
Numbers wore daily killed in bis batteries and trenches, where 
shells and huge stones, thrown from mortars, did terrible exeontion 
The numerous guns of the besieged were at last silenced, and a 
Breach had been effected in one of the curtains, but it was not 
yet practicable. The mioes of the besiegers were repeatedly 
couiiToractod • at length five were prepared, but bo unskilfully, 
that the first only partially exploded, and of three mines close 
together, intended to be fired at once, two only went off. These, 
however, made a very largo breach, which the Mahratta troops 
resolutely and promptly mounted, when the remaining mine, having 
caught fire, blow hundreds of the assailants in the air. The 
Portuguese flung a quantity of hand grenades amongst the crowds 
in the rear, whilst they plied those who had .ascended with mus¬ 
ketry, and drove them back with much slaughter. The defences 
were repaired with alacrity, the besiegers returned to the attack, 
but, before attempting an assault at the former breach, the remain¬ 
ing mice under fch'j tower of St* Sebastian, whioh had tisdz. ecu* 
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'under the superintendence of Mulhar Holkar/wss 


the bastion vas brought to the ground, and the assailants, 
after losing two of their colours, at last effected a lodgment. The 
besieged, however^ although forty of their number were killed, and 
upwards of one hundred and thirty wounded at the breach of St. 
Sebastian, disputed every inch of ground, threw up a retieochment 
• on gabions, and mounted fresh guns, from whioh they kept up an 
iaceesant fire. At last, worn out by fatigue, and distressed for want 
Of provisions, the soa face being blockaded by Mannajee Angria, 
they sont offers of capitulation, wbiob were accepted on the 16th of 
May, and eight days were allowed to embark their private property 
and families. The Portuguese lost, in killed ar^ wounded, according 
to the Mahratta account, eight hundred men, whilst Chimnajoe Appa 
acknowledges his own loss at upward of fivo thousand, from the 
commencement to the end of this remarkable eiege ; tho most 
v M?orous ever prosecuted by Blahrsttas. Tho I ortugueso only 
enumerate their loss at the last breach. The capitulation was 
UJade by Captain de. Souza Pereira, the same officer who 
before defended Tanna, 8ilveira de Menezee, the commanding 
officer, having been killed daring one of the aBsauhs. * But, us 
Oftne said of the Portuguese, “ the aword of their ancient 
valo ur had long oankered in its spoils.” They had, even at the end 
°* the 17th century, ceased to aot offensively against tho country 
Powers, after an expedition under the Viceroy of Goa had been 
for Oed to retreat with Iosb of artillery and baggage by Sivajee . 
a *<i the capture of Bassoio, therefore, freed Bombay '‘ om a com- 
toeroial rival without making tho English afraid of what the Man 
r &tta8 might do against them. 

1761, a treaty, much more imperative in tone than that of 
X 756, w a9 concluded by the English with the Peshwa Madharao, 
binding the latter to make reparation, or allow the i- ugiith to take 
lt f or outrages on oonntiy oraft oarrying the English flag, to give 
n P deserters, to abandon the claim to the full- possession of a 1 
Wrecks on the Mahratta coast, and to ceaBO hostilities against tho 
Seedee of Jinjeera, who had now becomt the humble ally of the 
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j Government. A few years afterwards Governor Hori.. 

I attempted something much more enterprising than thereduc^ 
^f forts and petty states along the sea coast. On the death of 
The First Mahratta War. Madhavrao. Peshwa, his uncle Kaghu- 
nath Rao or Raghoba usurped the 
throne, but, being driven from Poona, the capital of the 
Peshwas, 1 by a party formed in favour of the succession of a pos¬ 
thumous son of Madhavrao, he bought the help of the Bombay 
Government to replace him on the throne by offering to cede 
tq the English, Broach in Guzernt, Jambooseer and Orpad, Bas- 
sein and all its dependencies, “ the whole and entire island of 
^alsette,” and the islands of Caranja, Kennery, Elephanta, and Hog, 
Island in Bombay harbour. Hero at last, it seemed to Hr. Hornby, 
was the opportunity so long desired of acquiring for Bombay the 
dominion of all the neighbouring islands. A Resident had, we learn 
from Grant Duff, previously been sent by the Court of Directors 
to Poona to obtain from the Peshwa ** possession of the i: land 
of Salsette, the port of Bassein, and the small islands of 
Kennery, Hog Island, Elephanta, and Caranja. The advantage 
of these islands was justly considered of great importance 
in order to preclude other nations from having access to the 
spacious and excellent harbour of Bombay, by far the most 
commodious port in India. It was already celebrated for its 
dockyard, .and was well adapted to become tho mart, not enly fo r 
the supply of the interior of Western India, but tho emporium of 
the trade with China, the coasts of Persia, Arabia, and the R . 1 Sea. 
The occupation of Salsette likewise secured the principal inlet to the 
Mahraua country, for woollens and other staples of England, which 
are taid to have been at that time supplied, to the amount of 
ourteen lakhs of rupees annually. The expenses of the Bombay 
frtablishmont far exceeded the receipts, and it wa> hoped 
that by the possession of those places, and tho Hahraita 
/hare of the revenue of Surat, the balance would be nearly equal/ 


' '»rant buff says Poona be 2 .cme the car . 1 ml of the MahratUu in 1760, whet 
.no >,*„>roiae authority of Peshwa was generally admitted. 
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tWess had been made with these negotiations, a treat; 

Bagboba was speedily signed, and the English began 
73)ithe first Mahratta war. Tanna was taken by storm, and 
the garrison put to the sword, and all Salsette and the smaller 
islands were occupied. The Governor-General, however, Yvarren 
Hastings, disapproved of the Bombay treaty ; and his agent, Colonel 
Hpton, signed at Poorundhur in 1776 a treaty wich the Mahratta 
Government, annulling all engagements with Bagboba, on condition 
that the English were not disturbed in the possession of Broach 
(captured by assault, after hard fighting, in 1772), Salsette, Caranja, 
Elephanta, and Hog Island. Bassein remained in the harms of the 
^»Iahrattas. Disputes soon arose about the execution of this treaty, 
and in 1778 Governor Hornby made a fresh treaty with Baghoba, 
stipulating for the cession of Bassein and Hennery as well as the 
other islands, and promising to assist him with a force of 4,000 men. 

all these treaties the exclusion of the French from the Mahratta 
territories was one of the stipulations; the Peshwa as well as 
Hie English Government having been alarmed by Bussy b successes 
^ th© Deccan. 


Governor Hornby, a sagacious and far-seeing man, has explained 
his policy towards the Mahrattas in a 
Policy of the Government of minute 0 f the 10th of October 1777, 
° mbay * quoted by Grant Duff. «Mahratta 

affairs, M ho remarks, “ are fast verging to a period which must compel 
English nation cither to take some active and decisive part in them 
°r relinquish for ever all hopes of bettering their,own situation in the 
V/ ost of India,” The Bengal Government was now better informed on 
^is subject; and Warren Hastings, overruling the jealous impatience 
«kown by Mr. Francis and Sir Eyre Cooto of the independent, action 
of Bombay, sanctioned the new 
Second Mahratta War. treaty with Baghoba, uud despatched 

a force of 8 lx battalions of Bengal sepoys under Colonel Goddard 
a «*°ss India to take part in the campaign. Bat the Bombay 
Government, without waiting for the arrival oi this force, 
formed a separate expedition under Colonel Eger ten, an cff.ce* 
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in health and totally unacquainted with India,” to 

, ,, n, Raghoba in power at Poona. The 
■Cixpaamon under Colonel ,,,, 

Egerton ascendB the Bhore ox Pedition, consisting of 3,900 men, 

of whom 591 were Europeans and 500 
gun Jascare, crossed Bombay harbour 

to Pan well in Nofre&ber 1778; and marched thencd with many 
delays to Campoolee at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut; Ascending 
the Ghaut, the force reached Khandalla on the 23rd of December, 
and was formed into three divisions, which " advanoed alternately at 
the rate of about three-quarters of a mile daily;” so that the army took 
eleven days to march from Khandalla to Karlee, a distance of eight 
miles. The Mahrafctas, encouraged by this appearance of timidity, 
drew near and harassed the English advance j and Colonel Egerton, 
on reaching Tullygaum, within 20 miles of Poona; found that the 
enemy’s horse had cut off the communication with Bombay. He 
and Mr. Carnac (a member of the Bombay Council, who had 
accompanied the force) then determined to retreat. The heavy guns 
were thrown into a tank and some stores destroyed, and the army, 
under Colonel Cookburn, to whom Colonel Egerton, being ill, had 
yielded the command, fell back to Wurgaum. Here it was 
attacked by 50,000 Mahrattas, and lost 350 men, including 1 o 
European officers j and, though the enemy was beaten off, Mr. 

, Carnac and the colonels thought ft 

the disgraceful oonrention of b0 P eIes 8 to attempt a further re- 
Wurgaum. treat, and commenced negotiations 

whioh ended in the disgraceful 
convention of Wurgaum. By this convention it was agreed that 
the English should give up Broach and the islands about Bombay 
and abandon :< .ghoba’s causo, on condition of getting a free passage 
for their troops to Bombay. This was the greatest humiliation 
ever aui« red by the British arms in Western India. One 
bright feature in the campaign ia the conduct of Captain 
(a* r ar wards Major General) Hartley, Who commanded the 
sepoys of the reserve. Stimulated by his example, these troops 
lGsiat9d tb attacks of the enemy ao firmly that Madhajee Scindi^ 
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agued with the Poahwa, compared the roar guard jUi. 
* which was no sooner beaten down than it was instantly 
/again.” Tho Bombay Government repudiated the conven- 
^ on » an d dismissed Mr. Camac and Colonels Egerton and Cookburn 
r°tn the servico. General Goddard, who had reached Hoshung,. 
Ja d, when he heard the news, marched straight on to Surat, a dis- 
lUlCQ of 300 miles, through Mahratta territory, with tho utmobt 
jspedition* an< ^ ^tteh Sing Gaekwar having been forced to form 
offensive and defensive alliance with the English, General God- 
^ r d attacked and took by storm the fortified city of Alimedabad, 
^ 811 ffold for the Peshwa, and gained some successes over Scindia’s 
so^or^ ^ nzemt ' * n 1^81» the English having, in the previous 
8on » seized Callian, on the main laud of the Coucau, Genera) 
■ En 8hah under Genoral Goddard was ordered to besiege Bascein. 
be8iepo and take “ Tho European part of his army was 
ter . sent down to Salsette by sea, the bat- 

to tiain was prepared in Bpmbay, and the sepoys were 
at Bonfb ^ * ru,< ^ Early in Ootober the whole of the disposable force 
Were°ni ° y i aTld m the nei g lll *>urhood, consisting of five battalions, 
who a °^ UGtler tbe command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley, 
much ^ ^ t0 dliVe ° Ut thQ ' 3nem / s P° 3ti h and cover aa 

Bombay Govern^** ** posaibl0 * 80 as to enaW » the agents of the 
rice harvest eP ? 1LlGnfc ^ c QUoot a part of the revenues, and secure tho 
perhaps ’ W 1Cil 2:3 Sphered at the close of tho rains. There is 
distre 110 part <>f Mr. Hornby’s minute more expressive of the 
all ff 88 UT1 er w ^ich that Government laboured, than that where, 
: ^ U ll ^ *° ^e ff°fd force they were preparing, he observes, * Our 
oops wjll better heap running in arrears when employed on 
a ° U [ e 0e rvicr\ and subsisting in the enemy’s country,* f or 
1 n> ^ . a principle with the British Government and ita 
v leers in India, than which nothing ha: more tended fr, 
the national -access, always to consider the peasantry um! 
their etriotegt protection." Colonel Hartley f Q L ht / J ./' 
aetim. and drove the enemy out of the Coucan for 
,M ...» _ wltt u, th0 c “™ 
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t which place General Goddard had opened 
roaches from the north. The Mahrattas, in great force, again 
invaded the Concan, and attacked the covering army j but Hartley 
defeated them with great loss, and Bassein surrendered on the 11th 
December 1781. The policy of the Governor-General was now to 
make peace with the Mahrattas in order to detach them from the 
confederacy Hyder Ali of Mysore waB trying to form among all the 
native powers of India against the English, and to turn the whole 
English strength against Hydor. General Goddard was accordingly 
directed to offer terms to the Court at Poona, while Scindir* 
was vigorously attacked in his own dominions by another division 
under Colonel Camac. In the hope of bringing negotiations 
with the Peshwa more quickly to a conclusion, General Goddard 


_ „ . ., _ advanced with a force of G.I52 mew 

Goddard advances to the foot .... _ ’ 

of the Bhore Ghaut. including 000 Europeans, to the vil¬ 

lage of Campoolee, at the foot of 
ihe Bhore Ghaut, where he halted his army, Rending an ad¬ 
vance guard up the pass to Khaudalla. Nana Furnavese, 
the celebrated Mahratta minister, who during the minority of 


the Peshwa directed the Mahratta administration, directed 
his army, under the command of- Hurry Punt and Tookojee 
Holkar, to march towards Ehandalla from Poona, and sent down 
& strong detachment into the Concan o harass Goddard’s army 
and obstruct tho communications with Bombay. The rugged and 
difficult country between Fanwell and Campooleo favotirod those 
tactica. n Although the road was tho best in the country, it was a 
mere pathway through a tract exceedingly rugged, full of deep 
rarines and dells, strong jungles on tho right and left 
and frequently high rocks and precipices within musket shot 
on both sides.” Parties escorting convoys from Bombay only 
reached Campooleo after fighting desperately the whole 
way; and as the rainy season wa3 approaching, Genera 1 - 
Goddo.rd determined to retreat. No sooner did he move th» £l 
She whole TX&bratta army poured down into the Concan, and it I* 4 * 
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he ary loss. 


r day3 of constant fighting that the army made it* 
way to Panwell. “ On this retreat, 
witil which the Mahrattas consider one at 
their most signal victories, General 
Goddard's army sustained a heavy loss of 4Gfi in killed and wounded. 
°f wjiom 18 were European officers.” The Mahrattas claim to have 
* a ken one gun, several tumbrils, and a great part of the baggage» 
hut their own loss in men and horses was very heavy. 


The English force encamped at Callian for tho monscon ; ami 
■Peace made with the Mah- 6gMing "'as not renewed in the- fair 
r attas by Treaty of Salbye season. In May 1782 the Treaty of 
(1782 1- Salbye was made with tho Mahrattas. 

% this treaty the English at last gained permanent possession 
Salsette, Eicphnnta, Caraiga, and Hog Islands, but gave 
huek Bassein and all their conquests in Guzerat to the 
Toshwa, and made over Broach to Scindia. The Mo.hrf.ttas 
0n their parL agreed to become allies of tho English against 
%sore, and the Peshwa pledged himself to hold no inter¬ 
iors© with Europeans of any other nation. The cause of Bagoba 
* v as definitively abandoned by the English, and he became a 
of the Peshwa. Tho troaty was a good stroke 
l ^perial policy, for it set tho English free to deal with 
Ali separately ; but in spite of some brilliant feats of 
rtr ^8 performed in Guzerat, tho Concon, and Central India, «>. 
c ^hot be said that the reputation of the British arms had been 
rai sed by a war in which they had suffered two such reverses as the 
Ca Pitulation of Wurgaum and the retreat of General Goddard. 

disasters were plainly due to tho ^competency and want of 
“^terprige 0 f the officers in command, who systematically overrated 
strength of the enemy, though the Mahrattas were always 
eat ®u easily when there was any actual fig' lucre was 

7 «ym aggrossiou, bali none ia retreat before aa eaemy quickly 
V any sign of discouragement among their adrmonee ; * 4 , 
“* d ®ome gf the brave young officers who chalel at Colony Egerton* 
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ation been in command at Ttillygauru, the Bril 
^Mhave entered Poona as conquerors instead of being 
KsgraCo to Bombay. These campaigns are open, in fact, to the 
game sort of criticism which Sir Arthur Wellesley wrote thirty 
years afterwards on Colonel Mohson’s retreat before Holkar, in a 
masterly letter which Sjr R. Peel said was the best military letter 
he had ever read, and which decided Sir Charles Napier, as he 
stated after the battle of Meanee, u never to retire beforfc an 
Indian army.” 


English outposts advanced 
to Tanua (1782). 


The English outposts were now, a hundred and twenty years after 
the cession of Bombay, advanced as far 
inland as Tauna, a station 20 miles from 
Bombay on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and the Bombay Government could claim the sovereignty of 
all the gronp of islands in the estuary from Bassein to Colaba. 
The Bombay Marine had established its supremacy at sea along the 
whole Malabar Coast and punished the Malabar pirates; dis¬ 
trict of Bankote had become British territory; and, north of Bom¬ 
bay, the English had acquired considerable political authority in 
Guzorat, where the Gaekwar was entirely dependent on them, and 
had got possession of Surat Castle, on March 4th, 1759, “ with 
considerable loss cf officers and men.** It was not, however, till 
1800 that the whole military and civil administration and revenue? 
of Surat were transferred io the Company by the JJawab of Surat 
who in exchange received a pension. 

Up to this time Bombay 4iad fought for her own hand; but her 
troops were now destined to play a subordinate and not a veiy dis¬ 
tinguished part in the general war undertaken by the Government 
of India against Hyder Ali, the ruler of Mysore. As Hyder’s forces 
had invaded the Carnatic, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay was directed to make 
a diversion on the western coast of Malabar. Accordingly, an expe¬ 
dition under Colonel Humberstone was despatched down the coast 
at.the of the year 1781, and took Calicut and Ponany, which it 
suo^afully defended against a combined army of French and 


War with Mysore. 
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,, ^“astroua Expedition 
•General Matthews. 


under Count De Lally and Tippoo Sultan (son of 

Aii). In 1782, General Matthews was 
of eent from Bombay with strong rein¬ 
forcements, and quickly captured aH 
fc be strong pieces on the coast of the province of Canara, including 
Houore, Mangalore, Kundapur, and Carwar. From Kundapur iho 
hrtny ascended the Ghauts and marched on Bednore, the Cap.tal of 


Canara, which capitulated to the British General. Immense plunder 
found in Honoro and Bednore, and General Matthews was fieely 
housed of having himself appropriated a great part of the treasure 
'nstead of sending it to Bombay to be distributed as prize-money, 
^be troops became discontented and demoralized, and were in no 
dt state for hard fighting when in April 1783 Tippoo, who had meau- 
v 'bile, on the death or his father, succeeded to the throne of Mysore, 
^ade his appearance near Beduore with au army of 150,000 men. 
general Matthews could only oolloot a forco of 2,000 men before 
hia communications with the coast were cut off ; and, retiring into 
citadel of Bednore, he stood a siege of only a fortnight before 
° a pitulating. The t?rm3 granted him were that the troops should 
out with the honours of war, und, after piling arms, should be 
flowed to proceed to the coast ; but Tippoo, on the pretext that the 
general had embezzled and secreted the pablio money,which he ought 
0 bu?e delivered up, soil - the whole force us prisoners o Mysore 
^ Jcr e General Matthews and 20 other Bomba \* officers, alder being 


J^Misoued aud cruelly treated, were finally put to death by poison. 
ri Ppoo pushed on down the Ghauts from Bednore, and besieged 
Mangalore, which was defended by 

defence of Manga- a large garrison under Major Oa;m>. 
Vj Bombay Troops. ° , . , 

bell, who held out for several months 

*‘ th great resolution till reacc was made with My -ore 
the 

~ MV ‘ ui A7Bi>, when Mangalore b*’ — - 

has the following *mfodtika of the cioge, which 


great resolution till peace 

r 1 end of 1783, when Mangalore was given bdek to :,, ppoo. 
ruut ^uff has the following anecdote of the 
° 3t creditable to the Bombay army The Grenadier sepoys 
to ° accom P a uied JEl»t,rfcley to Ahmedabad, v erc formed into * 
‘ corps, but, on iheir return, los: their name of the Gren^ 
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talion, and wore called the Eighth Battalion $ a 
hioh nearly created a mutiny in the corps. To restore 
amo to men who remonstrated in a manner so unsoldier- 
like was deemed improper ; but they afterwards behaved with such 
extraordinary valour, that their name of Grenadier Battalion was 
restored in 1783. They distinguished themselves during the arduous 
'Campaign in the Concan. For their conduct in the battle of Ponany 
by^the side of the 42nd Regiment they received the highest 'compli¬ 
ment ever paid to a sepoy regiment. * The Royal Highlanders, 
says Colonel M*Leod,in his despatch of the 29th of November 1782, 
‘evinced the ardour which' always inspires their countrymen in 
battle. The eighth battalion of sepoys showed themselves ec(ual 
t.o any troops in courage, coolness, and discipline.* They theu'' 
petitioned, through Colonel M*Lood, to have their name restored : 
but it waB refused. In the following year, however, the eighth 
battalion formed part of the garrison which maintained the heroic 
defduoo of Mangalore, and their name was restored, as the only 
reward which the sickly, famished men, on their return to Bombay 
eolioited. They were long fortunate in a succession of excellent 


commanding officers ; and on every oopasion of service the Bpirit of 
Stewart and of Hartley has lived in their ranks.** 

In the second war with Tippoo, when Lord Cornwallis allied him¬ 
self with the Mahrattas, the Bombay Government sent two bat¬ 
talions of infantry and six guns to oo-operatc with the Mahratt.* 
array, which took Dharwar and advanced into Mysore, At the 
same time a Bombay column, under General Aberoromby, cleared 
Malabar of Tippoo’s troops and effect* 
Oonqaost of Malabar. cd jnnction witb Lord Cornwams 

before Seringapatam, where peace was concluded, Tippoo ceded 
with other territory, Malabar, which, being aeparatod from 
Madras by the Ghauts and the independent country of Mysore, and 
having easy communication by sea with Bombay, wag placed under 
who rule of the Government of this Presidency, The now province 
was,however, deplorably mismanaged; and, after the conclusion 
of the Partition Treaty of Mysore in 1709, when Seringapatam wap 
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Servicoa of the Bombay Co- 
against Tippoo in 1799. 
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rjjyfJoo slain, and hia kingdom destroyed, the ieea-Ci 
•o.moe^/of Canara and Malabar were both incorporated 
t “^Madraa Presidency. Bombay only retained for some years 
th ® special control of the teak forests, which supplied her 
• ^ 0c kyard with timber; but her traditional claim to political 
Authority along the Malabar Coast was recognized by the transfer 
Cauara to her in 1S61. 

In the campaign of 1799 a Bombay column under General Bir 
John Stuart marched from Cannanore 
up the Ghauts to co-operate with the 
grand army under General Harris, 
^kioh advanced from Madras. This column consisted of 1,617 
El ^'opeans and 6,420 sepoys, tho Company's Bombay Regiment 
^ Europeans, 023 stroug, forming with 0. M.’s 7oth and 7/tli 
^'-gitnentB tho Centre Brigade. Goneral Stuart fonght a brilliant 
with the flower of Tippoo’s troops, who tried to bar hia way 
^^.shere, and reached the camp before Seringapatam in time to 
an important part in the operations of the siege. In the final 
V ^ault °f the fortress the storming column included three corps of 
,p U na ^ier sepoys, taken from the troops of the three Presidencies, 
jGovernor-General of that day, the Marquis Wellesley, always aa 
e i'al as his even more famous brother was niggardly of praise, 
_ x Pi*eased in the warmest terms to Mr. Jonathan Duncan, tho 
0v ernor of Bombay, his appreciation of the victory of Sedashere, 
^olarinjDj that " tho merits of Generals Stuart and Hartley, as well 
of Colonol Montresor and the other officers, lave seldom been 
and nover aurpaascd in India.’ 7 In reply to an addreea 
*° m the inhabitants of Bombay on the glorious termination of tho 
L war, Lord Wellesley wrote »-“ Tho 

«“ ‘i 6 ^ dietiuguiehed part wHoh tha settle 

,a ®Paig?4«SirtTiL^ a 6M1 meat of Bombay has borne dm-ing t ho 

of late crisis in the labonrs and hononra 

and ° ° 0ttlTnon cau8c » ha9 re Peat^ d ‘y claimed my warm approbation 
you eve,l:, be remembered by i'io with gratitude and respect. In 
ar li beral and voluntary contribution towards the exigencies 0 f 
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utiyvs country, and towards the defence of the Pi esiden 

ovemmenfc you reside, and in the alacrity with which you 
7e given your personal services for the military protection of Bom- 
Diiy, I have contemplated with pleasure the same character of pub¬ 
lic spirit, resolution, and activity, which has marked the splendid 
successes of the army of Bombay from the commencement to the 
close of the late glorious campaign.” The voluntary contribution 
here spoken of was a loan of more than Rs. 300,000 towards prose¬ 
cuting the war with France. To this sum Mr. Duncan had contri¬ 
buted Rs. 25,000; Lieut.-Gen. Stuart, Rs. 20,000; Major-Gen. James 
Rivefct, Rs. 12,'J'O; Mr. Page (member of Council), Ra. 12,000 ; and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Forbes, Rs. 8,000. Tho Presidency 

had also raised a corps of Fencibles, 
Regiment raised by citizens n(1A c ... ' _ , 

of Bombay V1799). ,1,000 strong, of which Mr. Forbe3 

equipped and paid 50 men. This 
corps was placed on tho fixed establishment of Bombay in 1803, and 
became the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry, 


The main object of the policy of Lord Wellesley, who succeeded 
Mahratta affairs. Sir John Shore as Governor-General 

in 1798, was to drive the French out 
of India. * 1 To attain this end he compelled the Nizam to accept a 
British subsidiary force in lieu of a French contingent, crushed 
Tippoo, and usod all hia means of persuasion to induce the Peshwo 
a ad Scindia to become subsidized allies of the British Gover ntiient. 
''-'.Hia Furnavese, “the Mahratta Machiarel,” who, for the last 
ouarler of the eighteenth century, was the principal political per- 
f..'U ago at the Court of Poona, always steadfastly opposed the 
admission of the English into the DeCcun; and oven when Madhajev 


» The French wore never more noarl? getting tho control ol nil India into 
their own hands than just before Lord Wellesley,’ fortunately for British 
’interests, at lived at Calcutta. Not only bad they successfully intrigued with 
Tippoo. but a corns of infantrr, commanded and olti cored by frenchman, w t \ < 
*• the principal instruim at ai i support ” of the power of Scindia. who ruled 

1 ' 1 h Poona ana Delhi, as master of the Pcahwa arid the Kmpcror, and who 
n ‘ l. ifv ihc buttle of Kurd;all completely defeated the army of the 

bed him to cede half his territory. The omy furce, again, 
ou who h Uiu Nizam c • il 1 roly was Raymonds disciplined corps otikered by 
r rencuiiion. • 
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, \lo with the aid of battalions of regular infantry, di|^ 
'v^^-.^v^#y / Fr 0 och officers, had made hituaelf all-powerful in Hindo- 
etan, marched to Poona with the design of upsetting the author 


rit J of the Brahmins and becoming master of the Deccan, Nana did 
not ask for the fatal aid of English troops to secure himself in 
Power. Midhajee died at Prona at the moment when his ambition 
seemed on the point of being fully gratified ; and Dowlut jRao 
Semdia, who succeeded him in 1794, had not the capacity to carry 
his plans. The influence of Soindia’s military power remained 1 
however, supreme in the Deccan, Tne young Peshwa, Mahdao JUo, 
a fit of despondency at being kept in a state of tutelage by Nana 
^arnnvese, and forbidden to recognize his cousin Bajee Bao—fchc; 
son of fiagoba, the old friend of the English—threw himself from hia 
Palace window and died from the effects of the fall ; and Bajee 
kao, obtaining the support of Scindia, was proclaimed Peshwa, 
t0 the temporary discomfiture of Nana Purnavese, who, however, 
subsequently had the address to reconcile himself with Bajeo Ita? 
utul Scindia and to regain the office of minister, whioh he held 
big death in 1800. The Governor-General tried to perer^.de 
dia to return from Foona in order to defend his dominions 
ln the north-west against the Afghans ; but, instead of listening to 
thig advice, Scindia aud the Peshwa meditated joining Tippoo 
a K&inat tho English, and were only disconcerted by the 
Cupidity and completeness of the English saccoaa. The weakness 
°f tho Peshwa's Government, and the natural disinolinath a 
the predatory Mahrattaa to abandon the pfoisnnt habit of 
Plundeiii g their neighbours, caused tho greatest disorders through- 
° u t the Mahrattu country, and every petty chiof with a band of 
r med follower made war and raised revenue on his own 
•co'Qofc. In Po)na itself lawless excesses of all kinds were 
committed ; and the Peshwa aud Scindia were both at the 
of a turbulent and rapaoions soldiery. In a 

new pow< r appeatod on the scene. The Holkar family hud 
n j 3V ‘ U ' 9 been kept down by Scindia; bnt Jeshwunt 

kRr * tJle »oit celebrated of all Mahratta free. 
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kcceeded in getting together an army strong both in ’( 

and in disciplined infantry and artit- 
JeahwuatEflo Holkar defeats lery. Marching on Poona in 1802 he 
hcindia at Poona <1802), and won a complete victory over Scindia in 
the Peehwa, Bajee Eao, aooka a apaperately contested battle; and 
English protection. tine pusillanimous Feeibwa, who had' 

not appeared on the field, fled first to‘the fort ctf Singhnr, 
id then to Bewadauda on the coast, where he found ah English 
ship to take him to Basseiu.' v 

This orisis of affairs appeared to Lord Wellesloy “ to afford a most 
favourable opportunity for the complete establishment of- the inter- 
eats of th5> British power in the Mahratta empire ” (Wellesley 
Despatches ). Colonel Close, the Ecsident at Poona, who had Ief 
that city, was ordered to go to Bassoin and open negotiations v\ 5th 
Bajoe Eao, who signed a treaty, on 31st December, 1802, binding 
himself to accept a subsidiary force of 

£260,000 a year for their pay, to give 
rip his claims on Surat, to accept the East India Company as arbiter 
in the disputes of the Peshwa with the Gaekwar, to admit no Euro¬ 
peans into hie service,, and not to negotiate with any other power 
Whatever without giving notice and consulting with the Company's 
Government. In return, the Company undertook to replace him on 
the musnud at Poona, and did so on 13th May 1803. Scindia, whose 
hopo of recovering hia ascendancy was now destroyed, immediately 
formed a loague with the Raja of Berar agaiust the English, and 
General Welleflley marohed with an army from Madras to conduct 
operations against the Confedern . i in the Deccan, while General 
Luke conducted the operations in Hindustan. The war was quiokly 
terminated by the memorable victories of Assaye, Argaum, and 
Louiwaree. It would be foreign to our plan to speak more at length 
•£ events which belong to the general history of India. Mr. Duncan, 
tho Governor of Bombay, had been instructed, at the outbreak of 
tho war, to employ the military force at Bombay for the reduction of 
fort and territory of Broach, and of the possessions of Scindia ia 
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pd to the southward of the Nerbudda ; and this woi 
tied without muoh difficulty. The old spirit of jealousy,, 

Bombay's share In the War. however - batWoeD the Residencies of 


i : Bengal and Bombay, showed itself in 

* r * Duncan's efforts to keep the force in Guxerat 
orders of the Resident Q t Baroda till fcotnmanded by the 


under the 

of the Resident at Baroda till fcotnmanded by the 
Governor-General to consider it and all other military detach- 
as under the exclusive direotion of Major-Genoral 
Gellealey. To enable the Government of Bombay to employ 
the utmost despatch in preparing its troops to take the field* 
^ r * Duncan was at the same time authorised to convert the corps 
of l enoibles into a regiment on tho regular establishment of Bom- 
oay. Besides equipping tho Guzerat force of 7 V 000 men under Colonel 
Murray, Bombay sent a force of 2,000 inon under Colonel Colman to 
rJ ®rye in the Deccan ; but these troops remained at Poona atd other 
Nations to keep open the communications of the army ? and only a 
^etaohment of the Bombay Artillery fought at Assaye with the troops 
General Wellesley had brought from Madras. Upon Bombay 

General Wollonlev’a opinion devolved the onerous duty of supply- 
the Bombay Government. *^8 the army with stores and money j 
and General Wellesley’s complaints 
ar © incessant of the stupidity and bad management of the local 
■^nthorities. In ono letter ho writes:— u The nc *ount of 
the pontoons is just like evory other account I rrcrivo of 
a Bombay concern. Only think of those stupid creatures 
Bending off those carriages in tho midst of that heavy rain l* 1 
Again, he is annoyed at getting medicines instead of iron, and 
** urgent in his domands for more money and rice. The scaroiiy 
Dearth In Western India of provisions was due, however, 
' l0 O3). to tbo sevoro famine which afflicted 

Western India in 1S03$ and, as for money, the calls on Bombay 
^ero very heavy, and oould not be met without help from Bengal. 
Tho expenses of the Government of Bombay far exceeded their 
revenuo j and it appears that Mr, (Sir Charles) Forbes greatly helped 
Mr, Dune a and General Wellesley in their embarrassment by 
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arcing large sums of money to the State. The General I 

Mr. Forbes as man “ who seeks oppor- 
Loans by Mr. Forbes to the fcanities to render his private specula- 
G0V ° rmneM for th0 tions, os a merchant, uaeful to the pnb- 
lie service,” and interested himself in Mr. Forbes’s proposal to pur¬ 
chase tho Company’s sandalwood at Madras and pay the monoy into 
tho treasury at Poona. With regard to the Bombay troops, General 
Wellesley 3eems to 'have formed a far from flattering opinion of them. 
The Bombay army, by this time, consisted of three European (two 
King’s and one Company’s) and nine 


General Wellesley’s opinion native regiments. The lattor, being 
of the Bomliay troops. recruited from the coast districts, where 

rice is the common food of the people, could not live on grain, like the 
Mahrattas ; and this was felt to be a serious inconvenience in military 
operations in the Deccan, where rioo is very scarce. More¬ 
over, the troops were undisciplined and inefficient. Writing in 1805 
Sir A. Wellesley said The Bombay battalions which have arrived 


at Poona are by no means in a state of discipline or efficiency ; and 
I am concerned to add that the number of men which they lose by 
desertion in every month is enormous. One of them, which arrived 
a ° Poona in July, 1,000 men strong, has not now more than 
400. Ibis was after the wur, and the battalions referred 
to were perhaps newly raised. During the campaign of 
lb03 desertion seems to have been oommon only among the 
Bombay followers of the army. All tho dhooly-bearerB 
and wator-men of the 78th Regiment ran away; and General 
Wellesley attributed this distressing desertion ** to tho nature of tho 
People, to the ease with which they have it in the! power to return to 
Bombay, aod to the fact that, however numerous the desertions, the 
pohoe of Bombay have not the power of applying a remedy. I have 
Jiot * he added, lt had muoh experience of the service iu this part of 
B . _ India j but wherever I have seen the 

Army followers ° ' Boml>ay Bombay troops employed, whether in 
this quarter or on the ooast, complaints 
o always been sent of the desertion of their followers j a:.: .' 
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fat, upon a reference to the letters received from 
Siding escorts or detachments in this part of India, since the 
military operations began, it will bo found that not- one has marched 
and performed the service on which ho waB sent, without ?<aking a 
complaint of the dpsortion of his public followers. General Welles- 
ley, it should in fairness be remembered, had been for years associated 
with the Madras army ; and bo would evidently have liked to secure 
for the Madras Government the military control of the whole Deccan. 
He was so impressed with fcho helplessness of Bombay that be even 
Went so far, in one letter, as to write in 1804 to Colonel Murray, 
then in Gnzerat “ The 84th is the only European regiment which 
_ garrisons Bombay, and I cannot ask 

Defenceless of Bombay. Mr . Donoan t0 B6 nd it to you. I have 

long considered our game, as it affected our situation at Bombay, 
to be very desperate ; and particularly as we know that the French 
are strong in European India; and thoir squadron, when joined 
with that of the Dutch, not inferior to our own, we ought to 
beware to weaken that settlement too much.” This view of the 


^tnation will not appear too gloomy when it is considered that up 
to the present day Bombay lies exposed without adequate means of 
defence to destruction by an enemy's fleet. Yet the importance 
°f tho island as a base of operations, by sea as well as on land, had 
already, in 1804, marked Bombay out as one of the most valuabjo 
Possessions of the English in India. General Wellesley himeelf 
had paid his first visit to Bombay in 1801, when he called 
*n to refit the ships and obtain supplies for the troops of 
the expedition despatched from Trincomalee to co-operate with 
H. Abercromby's force froni England in the invasion of 
^gypt. To hia bitter, mortification, the General weg super- 
saded here in the command of the expedition by Sic 
Hrivid Baird. His disappointment probably helped to make hmi 
d*; for he was seized at Bombay with a fever and breaking out all 
over hig body, and had to undergo a course oi nitrons baths for 
* our *’ This m n es« decided him not to go to Egypt as second in 
command under Sir j), Baird, and he obtained hio brother’s (Lord 
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*s) permission to return to his Government of 
t Bombay on this occasion he superintended the re-equip 
ment of the fleet, and hia description of the way in which this 
business was accomplished shows how great were the resources of 
tno Bombay Dockyard :—“ Some of the ships were completely 
re-fitted, took in ballast, and received 

flttedatBombay (WOX)?’* ^ thr f° months ’ wator !ln<) provisions for 
their creWS and the troops embarked 
ia them, and sailed in four days after they arrived ; five ships 
which have been added to the armament from this port since my 
arrival wore equipped with six months* provisions, &o., and the 
troops embarked in five days after the requisition was made for 
them ; and, in short, the whole business has been conducted with 
regularity and rapidity, and satisfaction to myself and to all the 
p.\rt, ?s concerned.” For military operations in the Deccan, again, 
the nearness of Bombay made the selection of this Presidency to 
control the force thero indispensable, and the Govemor-General, 
therefore, was not content to place Broach and oth«r ceded 
territory in Guaerat under the Government of Bombay, but 

ordered that the whole subsidiary 
Bombay supplies Poona c _ t r> . . „ 

Subsidiary Force ( 1805 ). force fo1 Poona » Consisting of one 

regiment of native cavalry, one 
company of artillery, and six battalions of native infantry, 

each consisting of 1,000 firelocks and one company of pioneers 
sii'.-dd, with the exception of the regiment of cavalry, be sup¬ 
plied by Bombay. 

fc is pleasant to find that he who was afterwards to be known 
aa tke Dnke of Wellington was able, in spite of some 

little differences with Mr. Danoan’a Government, to appreciate 
3TUie of the merits of Bombay. In April 1804, he notes, as its 
B special distinction, that “ this island 

hB * uow becoma tbe p»~ 

of eeourity in this part of India for 
property,, and for those who are the objects of the Teshwa’d 
and vengeance, a circnrastar cQ equally honourable to the 
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The Bhore Ghaut mad3 
Practicable for Artillery, and 
to Poona made by order 
°* General Wellesley. 


dt the British nation and advantageous to thoir 
nd affording the strongest proof of the eonfidefe£e 
natives repose in the justice and wisdom of oar 
Policy and our laws.” He also, with that keen sense of the 
Military value of good coramunicatioos which ho showed in all 
bis campaigns, gave Bombay greater facilities of access to the 
Deccan by making the Bbore Ghaut practicable for artillery, and 
constructed a good road from the top of the Ghaut to Poona. 

Mr. Duncr.n’a causeway, connecting 
Bombay with Salsctte, was constructed 
about the enme time for military, no 
f doubt, as well as commercial reasons; 

the passage across Bombay harbour from Pan well to Bombay is 
often difficult for sailing boats, which can, however, easily run 
11 P the harbour to Tanna in Salsett whence troops can proceed bv 
laud to Bombay. 

Bombay, on the other hand, wns not hehind-band in doing honour 
to the great soldier who first displayed his remarkable military 
t aleuta in the campaign of Aseaye. In the “ Bombay Occurrences 
f or March, 1804,” it is recorded that the Governor’s yacht had 
arrived from Pan well, with Major 
rai W?Ue8ley^ a(lreS810 aene ” General the Ilon'blc Arthur Wellesley 
on board, and that, ns she approached 
tlle harbour, a salute of 15 guns was fired from the Flphinstonc 
fndianian, the compliment being repeated when the General landed, 
f ho whole of the troops in garrison formed a Btroot from the Dock- 

yard, through which the General passed to the Government House_ 

l ho building then known as the Old Secretariat, in the Fort, and on 
f- le site of which new buildings have been ereoted. Mr. Renshaw 
PJoseutod to the General an address adopted at a general meeting 
Jho inhabitants of Bombay, offering their congratulations 
ard Lhe . ha PPy termination of one of the most decisive, brilliant, 
In-Ua***^ oam Paigna ever known in the annul i of British 
tnrv soi a PPf a uding the results of the General’s mil£. 

“ have take p °P b,oal skill- " Your victories/’ it was added,. 

Q place in our neighbourhood * they immediately affect 
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interests, and arc intimately connected with 011 
d$N>sperity. They lay the foundations of a peace to 
our successors, which is no longer likely to be inter¬ 
rupted by the feuds and combinations of a Mahratta con¬ 
federacy, They open to tbo trade and to the industry of 
Bombay the resources of an extensive and populous country/’ 
General Wellesley, in bis reply, said :— k- Jn reviewing the conse¬ 
quences of our success, it is with unfeigned satisfaction that T 
perceive the increasing channels of wealth which have been opened 
to this opulent settlement; and it is peculiarly gratifying to my 
feelings that 1 should have been instrumental in renewing the bene¬ 
fits of peace to a settlement, from the resources and public spirit of 
which the detachments under my command have derived the most 
essential aid:- during the prosecution of the war.” In the evening 
Major-General Bellasis, Commandant of Artillery, gave a dinner to 
the General at the theatre, at which 
were present the Hon. the Governor 
and mos^ of the principal characters 
in the settlement. ** The theatre was 
handsomely fitted up for the purpose, and displayed an elegant 
transparency of Gen. Wellesley’s arm9, fixed so as to face the com¬ 
pany. The utmost conviviality prevailed, and the pleasures of the 
evening were much enhanced by the introduction of soveral 
loyal and appropriate toasts, and a few excellent songs.” An 
** elegant entertainment ” was also given at the theatre, by 
Colonel Lechmere and the officers of the Feucible regiment, to 
the General, This theatre or ” playhouse,” as it was generally 
called, stood on the north side of the old Bombay Green, now the 
idpbinstone Circle, between the Cathedral and the Town Hall. It 
was polled down with other buildings in 1803 to ejear the ground for 
the new Elphinstone Circle buildings. Its site is now eccupie 1 by 
Ardoseer Horinusjoe Wadia’s office. The difference in manners 
betwixt 1805 and the present period is marked by the “ introduction 
of a few excellent songs ” at tbo dinner table. Such a breach oi‘ 
d' eomm and duhKiSB at a State dinner would make a modern Gov 


Dinner and Fete at the 
Bombay Theatre to General 
Wellesley. 
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/r stand on end. The memory of the Duke of Wellinj 
tfon with Bombay was long cherished here. A house now 
pulled down, at the foot of Malabar Hill on the Back Bay side, used tc 
he pointed out as that in which he lived; and an old lady, who died 
only a tew years ago at Colaba, was fond of relating that, in 
1808, she danced with General Wellesley, probably at the f&fce given 
in the theatre. It is a matter for great regret that this lady burnt 
heforo her death memoirs she had kept extending over three-quarters 
of a century, and alfordiug invaluable material for a domestic 
history of Bombay during that period. 

The war of 1803, followed by that with Holkar in 1804*5, made 
the East India Company masters of all India ub far north as the 
Sutlej. English policy and arms had successively subdued all the 
native powers, and reduced to mere ciphers those of them that still 
retained a nominal independence; and for more than thirty years 
from this date no formidable enemy arose to contest the Compntiy 's 
supremacy. It is noteworthy that even at Aesaye, where Sciudia 
had disciplined battalions of infantry and a numerous and well- 
served artillery, and where the English Ions was l caviar than in any 
previous battle fought in India, all the execution in the English 
ranks was dono by the fir* of the artillery, and the Mahratta army 
broke as soon as the British regiment got within musket-shot. The 
ppace of 1805 left Bombay in poasea- 
cal AuUiovit^ii-oxu the 'peace ei° n political authority co-exten* 
of 1806. 8 j v0 a i m oBt—if we exclude the pro¬ 

duce of Scinde—with that whioh she now enjoys. She supplied 
subsidiary forces to the Gaekwar of B iroda and the Peshwa, 
aud garrisoned the Portuguese city of Goa, which the English 
occupied during the continuance of the French war. Oa 
the coast, however, piracies had been renewed not only by 
Angria, but by Mahratta cruisers issuing from the ports of 
Mai wan and Vingorla in the little States of Ko Ilia poor and Sawun f 
Wuree; while to the n 0 rth of Bombay no serious attempt had yot 
been made to harry the nests of pirates sheltered from time imme* 
morial in the creeks and islands along the coasts of Gusorat, Cutch 
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Pirate Ooast. 


Jvar. The western coast o£ India was spoken of bj Pto^ 

the geographer, in the second century 
as " the pirate ocast,” and Marco 
Polo, in the 13th century, says From this kingdom of Malabar, 
trom the kingdom of Tanna, aud from another near it oalied Guzerat, 
there go forth every year more than a hundred ooraair vessels on 
cruize. These pirates take with them their wives and children, and 
Bfcay out the whole summer. Their method is to join in fleets of 
twenty or thirty of these pirate vessels togother, and they then form 
what they call a sea cordon—that is, they drop off till there is an 
interval of five or six miles between ship and ship, so that they cover 
somothixig like 100 tnil.es of sea, and no merchant ships can escape 
them. For when any one corsair sights a vessel a signal is made by 
fire or smoke, and then the whole of them make for this, and seize 
the merchants and plnnder them. Bub now the merchants aro aware 
of this, and go so well manned and armed, and with such great ships, 
ihat they don’t fear the corsairs. Still mishaps do befall them at 
times.” “ The people of Guzerat,” sayfl the same traveller, “ are the 
moat desperate pirates in existence, and one of their atrocious 
praolicos is this : when they have taken a merohant vessel they force 
the merchants to swallow a stuff called tamarind, mixed in ^eu*water, 
which produces a violent purging. This is done in ca^e the mer¬ 
chants, on seeing their danger, should have swallowed their most 
valuable atones and pearls, and in this way they secure the whole.* 
The sacred island of Beyt, in the Gulf of Cutoh, of the north-west 
corner of the peninsula of Kafctyvar, wap better known as “ the 
Pirated Isle,” and the inhabits,nts of the Lands* Bod of the peninsula 
were noted for their audaoitv as sea-rovers. The pi r:. tea soon 
gave up attempting to meddle with English vessels, which were too 
largo and strong for them but they harassed the whole coasting 


\ \ thuiir, a hundred ye 

af<wi*AUcm thru “ it was 


urs ago, brought against the English the ecdn* 

■pMMjtaBr || If Iflk- - - 


u ^ their interest to leave the pirates to scour the 

other nations from sailing in the same latitudes and that 
...V,' \ wt v* ’-’dent, r. • ,x i or>' •••';!■ ’rotectingtheirowu trade. By 1805, how- 
ether k££$**?**? beyond all feer of commercial rivalry on the part of 
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Tied on by the email country craft which transport | 
shallow harbonra that abound on tho coast, and ai the 
of this century the scandal had become so great that the 
Bombay Government, when freed in 1805 from other enemies, deter* 
mined to suppress piracy once for all, from the Iudus to Cape Comcrin. 

The State of Kattywar were taken 

Extinction of Piracy qu the nn dor British protection in 1S07, anu 
*ve stern Coast of India 

(1807-20). Colonel Walker, the Political Agent 

in 1809, induced the Rtio of Cutcb to 
Rl gp a treaty binding him?elf to co-operate with the British 
Government in the suppression of piracy. These arrangements 
of courso led to disorders and insurrections among the turbulent 
classes of tho population ; and tho final blow was not given to tho 
pirates of Kattywar till 1819, when a British force under Colonel 
fcnhopp osooladed Dwarka and put tho whole garrison, who refused 
to ask lor quarter, to the sword. The pirato chief of Beyt then 
saed for terms, and agreed to surrender the island and livo quietly 
°n a pension. Colonel Tod says that “ fcbo last of the rover galley-.’' 
'vhich ho eaw “ laid high and dry,” was a goodly and imposing, 
ooking vessel, having a lofty poop and beaked rostrum.” In thq 
. south, the Bombay Government m'go- 

cupiea (leiajf VinLorla 00 ' tiated treaties with Sawuni Wareo 
and Kolhapar, by which the full 
sove to*gnty of Vingorla and Malwan was ceded to tho Knglisb, and 
^ vessels found equipped in a warlike manner wero given up, 
faus an end was put to tho perils that had so long besot commerce 
011 the Western coast. 

The Bombay Marine (Indian Navy) which had been employed 
m. _ . in this work afterwards did excel* 

Seas. °~ C0 of th o Indian j 0nt to oommovoe by 

extirpating piracy in the Persian Gulf 
aru Red Sea, and making oareful sarvoya of the coasts of 
^ too Indian Ocean. Bombay may claim the 

hr: Indiaa'scaT’ °* l * aving efiUbUsh ' id » nd ke P l tiw Police of all 
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sflpner had the Psshwa, Bajee Rao, been restored to j: 


§L 


Peahwa intr i g u e 0 
agamat the English and final¬ 
ly (1817; attacks the EngUah 
force at Poona. 


the English, than he began to plot for 
their expulsion from the Deccan. Na¬ 
turally of an intriguing and treacher¬ 
ous disposition, he could in no cit 
eurnstiinces have been depended upon as a faithful ally j and it muai. 
be admitted that the tendency of Lord Wellesley’s system of 
controlling native Princes* by means of subsidiary forces was 
to effect their demoralization and ruin. A prince who is 
calied independent, but who knows that his authority depends on 
the good-will of a Political Resident and a body of foreign troop.4, 
mast be endbwed with rare magnanimity if he does not both 
Oppress his own subjects and chafe under the limitations placed 


on his sovereign power to make war and conclude treaties with 
other States. The consciousness that he is protected by a force 
strong enough to keep him on the throno in spite of all the effoit^ 
of discontented subjects removes the only curb—the dread of rebel¬ 
lion—which restrains an unprincipul despot, from gratifying to the 
utmost the evil passions of cruolty, lust, and covefcoa.mess ; while, at 
the same time, a restored tyrant in nine oases out of ten resent® his 
obligations to the foreigners who have given him back his kingdom, 
feeling that he is but a puppet in their hands when they keep him 
from indulging his ambition in warlike enterprises and bid him be 
content to stay at home aud bo absolute master cf the live* and for¬ 
tunes of his own people. The restoration of Bajee Rao und .h . dly 
had no other result than to prolong for thirteen years the misrule of 
an immeuse territory which the English might have conquered and 
placed under a sottled government in 1805. The Peshwa persistently 
aegh eted the civil administration of liis country, and accumulated 
wealth by fanning fcbo revenue s, sequestrating estates, and exocti 
forced contribution:’ fcora wealthy citizens. These oppressions.pro¬ 
voked maarrootioas whioh were easily crushed, and Bajee Rao might 
bare remained Poshvva till his death if be had not had :he audacity 
to quarrel with the English-. It will be remembered that, by the terms 
01 the Treaty of Basaeiu* the British Government became the arbiter 
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he Peshwa and the Oaefcwar on all questions fn 
i these two PrincPB. Bajee Rao revised old claims on the 
r, and when the Gaokwar’s agent Gungadhnr Sba«tree, went 
to Pooua in 1815 with the guarantee of the British Government for 
hia pergonal eafety, ho was treaoheroualy murdered by Trim- 
huckjee Dauglia* the Peshwa'a infamous mioieter. Trimbuckjoe was 
' giveu op to the British Resident, Mr. Mountstuarfc ElphioBtono, and 
imprisoned at Tanna, whenoo he made hia escape in 1316. “ The 

Board over Trimbuckjce bad no mixture of sepoys upon it, bat was 
Cooipcaed entirely of Europeans. Prom this circumstance, ths 
Peahwa was able to communicate with Trimbuokjee. The prin¬ 
cipal agent of communication waa a Mahratta horsekeeper, in iha 
service of an officer of the garrison, who passing and rc-paseing fche 
w indow of Trimbuokjee’e place of confinement, when airing hie mag* 
tor’s horse; sung the information he wished to convey, in an appa¬ 
rently careless manner, which the Europeans, from want to sufficient 
knowledge of the 4 ‘1anguage, could not detect.*’ Under pretence of 
going to bathe, Trimbuokjee divested himself of his olothing, wont 
down a 8 yj 0 p ftBaft g et got out of a low window, and walked quietly 
through the main gateway of the fort, to where a horBe was waitmr; 
for him. The Peahwa, rejoiced to have his favourite with him again, 
aotoi on hia advice to ally himself with the Pindaree freebooters, 
*ho had grown powerful on the decay of the native states, ana with 
Soindio, tiolkar, and the Rajah of Berar, in a contYJarucy to 
overthrow the Eu«Ush. A rumour was spread that an army 
°f Pindareea wob approaching Poona. A large part of the 
British fc rce moved out, and there was left at Poona only one bri» 
gade of three weak battalions. The Company’s Bombay regiment 
of Europeans, however, was on its way from Bombay ; and Mi. 
Elphinstone, suspecting the Peehwa’e treacherous intentions, sent 
orders for it to - ’ *noe by fore_d marches. By great exertions* it 
reached Poona cm 30th October 1817, after the British had paaead 
many anxious days and nights, expecting momentarily the attack of 


1 rho regme v, marc Led toe whole distance from Panwoll to 
With only one halt. ~ 00,114 
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B.‘ft troops on the . cantonment, the site of which, 

Northern environs of Poona, haying been originally seleoted 
General Wellesley for the protection of the city only, expoa.ed tho 
troops holding it to be surrounded by an overwhelming force 
issuing from the city. Grant Duff, the historian, who was with 
the Resident at this time, is of opinion that Mr. Elphin- 
stone “ followed the system of confidence, so strongly recom- 
m nded, to a culpable extremity in not moving the troops 
to a better position ; but luckily the Peshwa could not make up his 
wind to open hostilities before the Europeans arrived. Mr. Elphin- 
stone then made the troops toko 

5 ’ np a new Potion at Kirkee, the 
1817. Flight of the Peshwa * 

and occupation of Poona. present hend*quarters of the Artillery 

of the Bombay Presidency. The 
Peshwa still hesitated, and spent several more days in attempts to 
corrupt the British sepoys. Hearing, however, that Mr. ElphiDstono 
had directed a small force Btationed at Seroor to join the brigade 
at Kirkea, he “ determined to delay tho attack no longer. His 
preparations began about eeven o’clock on the morning of the 
f*th ; but in tho early part of tho day he sent out several meaeagae 
calculated to lull the Resident’s suspicions j such a 9 , that his 
rroops were alarmed by bearing that those at Kirkoe were under 
;.rma, that he was about to perform a religious ceremony at the 
temple of Parbuttee, and that the troops were drawn out, ic 
honour of the occasion, to form a street as be passed. In ibe 
afternoon, when all was in readiness, the whole of his principal ogU 
v-i-8 having assemfclod at his palace, Wittoojee Gaokw&r, a personal 
ec-rvaut of the Peshwa, wa9 despatched to Mr. Elphinstone fey 
7 '-okltt’s advico, to inform him that the assembly of treops at 
was very offensive to the Peshwa; to desire hixb to send away the 
European regiment, to reduce the nativo brigade to its usual 
strength, when it must occupy a position wbioh the Peshwc would 
jP'unt out, and that, if these demands were not oompliod with, he 
* cUUi withdraw from.pQo&r and never return. Mr. Blphinstoae 
ponied the Iowa's right to require the removal of the Eutcpaato 
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explained the reason of bis having called in tho ll 
-Wion, and recommended that thp Pesbwa ehoald send hie 
rrtjopu 10 the frontier os he had promised in which oaee all oaase of 
oomplaint would bo removed ; there was a good deal more passed 

M tie conversation on ti,e part of the messenger was intended to 
eaaoge as much attention ea possible; but be at last v.itlidrew, 
warning the Resident of the bad oonadx; .cnee of his refusal. In 
the meantime theTt’oehna’s ’carpers a. lb"' palace were despatched 
to their troops • Bojee llao in person proceeded to the Parbuttee 
(situated on a hill on the soaiti- side of Poona) and Witfcoojee 
Gaekwar had scarcely quitted the resi’ency, when intelligence was 
brought that the army waa moving oat on the west side of fcbo oity. 
There was a momentary consultation about defending the reBiocuoy 
at the Sungom, but it wad instaotly aliandoned as impracticable, 
and it was determined to retire to Kirkee, for which parpoeo tho 
mature of the ground afforded great facility. The fiver Moola 


betwixt the Sungum and the village of Kirked forme two onrvea 


hke the letter S inverted. The residenoy and the village were both 
* 0 the same side of the rivor, but a' the former there was a ford 
i*nd near the latter u bridge so that the party by crossing at the 
ford had the river between them aud the Peshwa's troops the 
greater part of tho way. Prom the residency no part of tho 
Mahratta army wa* visible, excepting bodies of infantry, which 
were assembling along the tops of the adjoining heights with tho 
intention of cutting off the residency from the camp, and having 
tbie object in view they did not molest Individuals. On ascending 
one of the eminenoes on which they were forming, tho plain length 
presented at that moment a most imposing spectacle. This 
plain, then covered with grain, terminates on the west by a 
range of email hills, while on the ooast it Is bounded by the city 
of Poona. A maes o? cavalry covered nearly the whole extent of it, 
ami the small hills already partially occupied by tho infantry, and, 
towards the city endless streams of horsemen were pouring from 
every' avi nne. Those oniy who have witne^ed the Bore in tbo Gk^ 
J -Cambay, and luve seen m perfection the approaoh of that roMv •; 
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K&M*- for® the ezaot idea presented to the author at the b(| 
^ths^J^sbwa’a army. Ifc was towards fcho afterrioon of a very Bultry 
day ; there wsb a dead calm, and no sound was beard, except the 
rushing, the trampling and neighing of the horses, and th9 rumbling 
of the gun wheels. The effect was heightened by seeing the peaoef:l 
peasantry flyiug from their work in the fields, the bullocks breaking 
from their yokes, the wild antelopes, startled . from ale.p, bounding 
*ff, and then turning for a n.oment to gazo on this tremendous 
inundation, which swept all before it, levelled he hedges and 
ending corn, and completely overwhelmed every ordinary barrier as 
it moved. Mr. Elphinstone bad personally reconnoitred the groond 
in front of the village of Kirkee, and ascertained that there was 
a ford between that village and Dhapooree, which, although diffi- 
cult, was practicable for sis- pounders, three of which, manned by 
jative artillerymen, belonged to the auxiliary force, and wae 
attacked to Captain Ford’s corps. It bad been arranged, in cnee of an 
attack, that Captain Ford was to join the brigade under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Burr i and Mr. Elphinstone had keen at pains to explain to 
all concerned the advantage of always acting on the offensive 
against Mahratlap. WhoD the party was fording at the residency 
a messenger was despatched to warn the troops of the approach of 
the enemjo Lieutenaat-Colonel Barr, the officer in command 
wished to have acted on the defensive, but as the message required 
him to move down and attack the Fcshwa’a army, he immediately 
teat tho battalion companies of the 2nd battalion 6th regiment to> 
proieot the stoied, ammunition, and followers in the village pf 
Kirkee, left bis camp standing, ftnd instantly marched down by the 
high road for about a mile ;— then wheeling to the right, be moved 
in the direction of Dbapouree, to facilitate tho junction of Captain 
Ford's coTp?, and bring his froDt parallel to that of the enemy. In. 
a few minutes the expected corps wao seen approaching ; the 
Ucaident’a party had joined, and Colonel liurr advanced to tho 
attack. The Mabrattas, who had sent on their skirmishers, some, of 
whom had already suffered from the fire of the light infantry, were 
aurDritied by this forward movement in tro p t whom they had been 
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I to believe were already spiritless ; and a damp, _ 

* spreading over the whole army by the accidental breaking 
i staff or the Juree Patka, before they left the city, was cow 
>rotJoh increased. Gokla, with tho true spirit of a soldier, was riding 
^ rcm to rank, animating enconroging, and taunting as he 
bought most effeotunl, but the Pes bwa’s heart failed him ; and 
atter tbe troops had advanced, he sent a message to Gokla, desiring 
hra to be aare not to fire the first gun/ At this moment the 
•British troops « ere halted, their guns were unlimbering,— it was the 
p:‘«se of preparation and of anxiety on both sides ; but Gokla, 
■b carving the messenger from the Peshwa , and suspecting the 
nature of hiB errand, instantly commerced that attack by opening a 
battery of nine guns, detaohing a strong corps of rroket-camel to 
'ho riyht, and pushing forward hie oavalry to the right and left. 

® British troops were soon nearly surrounded by horse j but the 
a ratta infantry, owing to this rapid advance, were left consider* 
-^ly in the rear, except a regular battalion under a Portuguese, 
naaned De Pinto, which had marched by a shorter route, concealed 
*°* a time under cover of the enclosures, and were now forming with 
*Tp rent steadier B immediately in front of the 1st Fattalion 7th 
egiment and the Gron idlers of the 2nd Battalion t'th : no sooner* 
. uv^evor. "or© their red coats and colours expoeod to view Of the 
'"glieb sepoys thin the latter with one* accord pushed forward to 
close, and in their eagerness got detached from the rest of the Hoe, 
Gokla, hoping that they might either fce disposed to como over, o* 
that be might be able to t»ka advantage of their impetuosity, 
prepared a select body of 6,000 horse, which accompanied by the 
i :tee Put k v, and hea led by severs! poiooni of distinction, 
1 ad been held in icaerve near hia loft, and were row ordered to 
charge. The Mahrat a gang ceased firing, to let them pass, and they 
came down at speed, in a diagonal direction, across tha British 
front. Givirs; their fire, and receiving that of the Hue, they rode 
i-ght at the 7th. Colonel Burr took hie poet with the colours of 
the corps ; it had long been h*e own battalion j he had 1 formed and 
M it for many years j he was fchpn euflering under a severe uad 
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!e malady, but ha showed hia wonted coolnes3 and firi 
omeni of peril He was the first to perceive the moving 
masa :he had jaafc time to stop the pursuit of De Pinto’s battalio n 
already routed, and to call to the men, who could not be dressed in 
line, to reserve their fire, and prove themselves worthy of all hia care. 
Fortunately, there was a deep slough, of which m-sther party were 
aware, immediately in front of the British left. The foremost of the 
horaea rolled over, and many, before they could be pulled up, 
tumbled over taoso in front; the fire, hitherto reserved, was now 
given with great effect, numbers fell, Iho confusion became extreme. 


and the force of the charge was completely checked ; a very small 
proportion came in contact with the bayonets j a few continued the 
attack in the rear, but many turned back * some gallopped round the 
left as if to plunder the camp, but they were driven off by a few 
shorts from two iron guns at Kirkee, and tho sepoys had nearly 
repulsed tho attack before a company of Europeans could arrive to 
their support. This failure completely disconcerted the Mahrattas ; 
they begaato drive off their guns ; their infantry retired from tho 
liiBtnnt position they occupied, and upon the advance of the British 
line the whole field was cleared. The brigade returned to its 
position at Kirkee after night-fall, and tho light battalion and 
auxiliary horse joined it next morning, the report of their arrival, 
and the efieot of the forward movement, deferred Gokla from 
renewing the attack. Tho Mahrattas in Captain Ford's battalion 
deserted, and a part of the newly raised auxiliary horse were, at 
their own desire, permitted to quit the British camp ; but not 
<vne ge^oy of the regular service left his colours. Tho number of 
the British troopk ei^jaged at tbe affair of Kirkee, inoladirg Captain 
Ford’s battalion, was 2,800 rank and file, of whom about 800 were 
Europeans, Their loss was comparatively trifling, amounting only 
to eighty aix men In killed and wounded, fifty of w hom were of the 
•epoye on the loft. Tho Mabratto array consisted of 18,000 horse 
ftnd 8,000 foot, with 14 gnes (This number is given from the actual 
returns, and doss not include 5,000 horses and 2,000 foot stationed 
Peghw * at Par but tee, *q that Bajee Rao had already 
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°*$d/thirty-three thousand uen at Poona.) They enfl 
Jletnbly, having lost five hundred men in killed and wounded ; 
and though the proportion of horses killed on the spot wae incon¬ 
siderable, a very great Dumber were disabled. Amongst the 
BUfforera was tbe minister Moro Dixit, who, by rather a strange 
fatality, was mortally wounded by a grape shot from on© of 
the gone attached to the battalion of his friend Captain Ford. 
Hostilities wore no sooner commenced than the ferocious and vindic* 
tive character of Bojee Rao’s previous orders became apparent from 
the proceedings in every direction, probably before he had time to 
etop them. The residency was plundered and burnt, and of jhe 
Resident's library and private apartment notone stone waB left upon 
another ; the families and followers of the troops who fell into the 


bands of the Mahrattas were robbed, beaten, and frequently muti r 
iated i the gardens were destroyed, the trees were torn from the 
*°ots, and the graves were dug up. An Kngiccer officer, on survey, 
Waa attacked and killed ; two brothers, of the name of Vaughan, 
one of them a captain in the Madras army, were taken while 
travelling between Bombay and Poena, near the village, of Tally- 
Raam » an d though they mad© no resistances, wete moat barbarously 
ranged and or the superintendence of a Brahmin named Babjee Punt 
Cokla (afterwards imprisoned in a wooden oe&e in the Fort of 
Singhur).” 

A great kingdom wae never lost in a more inconsiderable sctioc. 
The Peshwa “ sat on the rooky brow '* overlooking the plain of 
Kirkee, and witnessed the dispersion of his army. 

He counted them at break of day f 
And when the sun set, where were they f 
When General Smith marched on Poona with a division wbloh had 
been intended to take part in the war in Central India, but had beea 
halted on tbe Godavsry as soon as U was known that the Peshr/a, 
meditated an attack on the subsidiary force, the defeated army ova- 
ouutod the city whivh the Diitish occupied on the 16th of Hovember 
Among the spoil captured was a Gunputtce, or Gauesh, the 
favourite idol of the Kbrattas, of solid gold, with diamonds for 
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>vered with jewels. It was valued at £50,000. 

TBued and again defeated the PeBhwa'e dispirited troops, 
'capturing Sattara and the Raja (the representative of the dynasty 
of Sivajee). General Pritzler afterwards took many of the forts# 
while General (Sir Thomas) Munro, who now for the first time got 
an opportunity of showing that he had talents for war as well as for 
civil administration, plunged into the Southern Mahratta Country 
from Dharwar with a small brigade, and capturing forte and 
redaoing districts on hia way, emerged at Sholapore, where he 
attacked and routed the only organ: ed body of infantry on which 
the Peehwa might still have relied. A Bombay column, under 
Colonel Prother, consisting of abont 1,200 men, overran the 
Boothern Conoan, taking Sivaje8*8 famous fort of Raigbur and 
othsr strong places. The only action after that of Kirkee which 
needs particular notice in an account of Bombay ia the heroic 

defence of the village of Kory gaum 
j Aoeo 3 «XK«ryg4um.J6n.l, 0Q the river Bheemttj not far froro 

Poona. Here the 2nd battalion of the 
let Regiment Native Infantry, 500 strong, with two six-poundorg. 
manned by 24 Europeans of the Madras Artillery, under a Serjeant 
bud Lieutenant, and a detachment of irregular cavalry, belonging to 
the regiment now known as the Poona Horse, found itself 
on New Year’s day, 1818, while on its march from Seroor to Pcona, 
in presence of a ilahratta army of 25,000 horse, who wore 
; p^edily reinforced by about 2,000 infantry (chiefly Arabs and 
Gosaeens) The Mabrattas surrounded and attempted to storm 
the village, and obtained poseeision of a strong position inside 
it, from which they oonld not bo dialodged. The British troops 
bad neither food nor water, and all access to the river was cut off 
but thoy fonght the whole day, disputing eveiy foot of ground 
till at nightfall the enemy evacuated the village. Of the dot b* 
r.enl which was under the command of Captain Staunton, 1?5 men 
wero killed or wonndod, including 20 out of the 24 artillery* 
wea, Of the eight European officers present three were killed and 
tw iwountlod. ” The Mabra afi aayg Grant Duff, “ &v« or 
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men, and have the generosity on all occasions to 
... ,./oio defenders of Korygaum.” For their conduct on this 
Occasion “the 2nd Battalion let N. 1. wore made Grenadiers, as their 
let battalion had been for the defence of Mangalore, and Honors 
«*4 Korvgaum became the animating motto of the regiment A 
monument has since been erected on the battle-field by the Bnt,sh 
Government, to commemorate this victory. 

Hajee Hao, after being hunted about the country for several 
months, at last, finding his cause 

Bajeo Rao gives himself up , , oil b *. j,ig pereotal 

to Sir John Male lm, Jud© a, abandoned by an DUt iiu i 

1818 * followers, surrendered him self to Sir 

John Malcolm, who had always been friendly to him, and who 
guaranteed him the enormous pension of £80,000 ^ J ear , on con 1 ^ lon 
that he renounced for himself and hia family all claims to sovereign 
power. He retired to Bithoor on D o 
The terms. Ganges, where he adopted as bis heir 

a child born in the village of Narel, at the foot of Matheran Hill) 
who afterwards became the infamous Nana 8ahib. 

The Marquia of Hastings, thou Governor-General of India., had 
resolved, before Bajeo Rao gave him' 
self up, to put an end to tho dynnety 
of the Peshwa'e, ond to annex the 
greater part of their dominions to tho 
Bast India Company’s territory. He 
reserve a small tract, sufficient for 
the comfort and dignity of the Imprisoned Raja of Battara, which 
might serve as a counterpoise to the 
Kingdom of Battara rcutorr rernaiui&g influence of the Brahmins. 
o’cv«romcut 6 l I cl810. conciliate the Mabraita nation, and 

leave an opening for the employment 
cf many persons in their own way, whom it would have been expensive 
to subsist, and who could not obtain a livelihood under the English 
administration.** This policy had probably been suggested by Mr. 
Blphinetons, who was now appointed solo Commissioner for tbe set* 
dement of the conquered territory, and who had the formally 


1, S? ^y»aGty Of the Peahwas 
SSiS 011 ? 4, *** tholr domi- 
S,™? haoorporated in the 
Bombay Presidency (1818). 


determined, however, to 
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! as sovereign of the Kingdom Q f Sattara. It hat*^ 

) idea or Madhajee Seindia’e to restore the descendant ui 
__ > a position in which he might be made u&e of to check 

”77. of the Brahmins at Poona; and perhaps a native 

cniel of bapaoity and resolution might have fairly hoped to carry 
put such a design successfully. But it was the height of 
simplicity to Gxpecfc that a mere nominee of the British 
Government would have the political weight to warrant him in 
engaging single-handed in a conflict with the Brahmins. The 
dynasty of Sivajee had from the first prepared the way for 
Brahmin ascendanoy ; and to expect the restored Raja of Sattara 
to be more independent than S.vajee himself had been, was scarcely 
reasonable. Such experiments in the art of patting new wine into 
old bottles are, in tho nnturo of things, bound to fail. As in the 
similar case of Mysore, the restored dynasty of Sattara was found 
to he powerless for good, though it could plot mischief an- a i nQ t its 
protectors. The restored Rajah, Pertab Singh, was deposed in 1839 
for engaging m a seditious correspondence ; and his brother, who 
succeeded him having died without issue iu 1848, Lord Dalhor.si* 
decreed toat tho kingdom had lapsed to the British Government 
as the Paramount Power in India, and Sattara became cue of the 
regulation diBtncts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Khandqah, which had been laid waste and almost depopulated by 

Khaud.sb acquired ( 1818 ). tbe ra!ds ° f Q °‘ kar and tha 

rees, was required at tho peace of 
181.8, when Holkar made over all his rights of sovereignty in the 
province to the British Government. 

Most of the districts in the Concan as wellas the Deocan wore 
comprised in the Peshwa's dominions, and therefore became British 
toi ritory in 1818. There remained three independent Maliratta prinoi* 
palitie#, those of Kolhapoor, Sawunt Wares, and Angria’e Kolaba* 

Kolhapoor is the inheritance of the younger branch of the house 
of Sivajee “In the war with the 
Peahwa in 1817, Aba Raheb, the 
reigning Rajah, cordially sided with the British Government 
and iu reward for bis : ervices received certain addi« 
tione to his dominions. The successor of this PriDce, Bawa 
♦Saheb, proved so profligate and oppressive a ruler, that 


interference was on more than one occasion 


und 
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the Uofortnnalo Prince left nc'heir to succeed him to the tarone, 
mother adoption had to be made. Accordingly by the cone* nr 
and approval of Government Yeshwant Rao Baba Sahib, e J h< ! 
of the Regent Jaysir Rao Aba Sahib, was adopted by the young 
widow of Sivajee aw son and beir to His late Highness, and 
ascended the Garfi of Kolhapcor bn the 18th March 18S4, under 
the name of Shahu Ohbatrapati Maharajah. 

The 8a wan; Wareo State is an old possession of a branch of 


the family of Bhouslay, to which Siva- 
joe belonged. The Bombay Govern- 


Bawant Ware®. 


ment sent a force into this State in 1820, to obtain redress 
for depredations committed on British territory. Ibo Chief 
wa& then taken under British protection, bat in 1838, after 
several insurrections bad been suppressed, he resigned an 
authority which ho did not know how to use, and left the 
British agent to administer the country for the present Chief. 

The territory wbioh remained in the bonds of Aagm’s family 


lapsed to the British Government in 
1841, when Ragbojee Angria died 



without heirs. This case of “ lapse ** excited much discussion, aa 
with it began what it is now the fashion to ©all “ the era of annexa* 
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Auckland, the Governor-General, was veherr 
0 ^t tho time by Mr. H. St. George Tucker and other ©iVi- 
b^or not allowing Raghojee’a widow to adopt a son j but the 
principality wsg annexed, and now forms tho Snb-diatriot of Alibag, 

We have now traced the political history of Bombay from the 
tatno when it was an isolated and straggling little settlement 
on a barren island off the western roast -of India til) it had 
•.Sorbed the whole Mahratta empire, wiih the exception of tho 
conquests made by the Mahrattas in Central India. The fortunes 
f Bombay were so closely interwoven with those of the 
Mahrattas, that it was neoespary to go more into detail/ than 
may perhaps be considered legitimate in an historical account 
or the island of Bombay. About the very time that the 
English acquired Bombay, Sivajee had wrested the Concaq from 
the Mahommedana and established his capital at Itaighur (1664), and 
it would have then seemed ridiculous to prophesy that the strangers 
who could barely keep their foothold oa’fcbe shore'bfIndia would 
end by subduing both Mussulman and'Mahratta. Fof nearly a 

century the rapid progress of the 
Review of progress madeby Mahratta , #ft th() £n li#h faf 

Bombay since 1662. The , ♦ , * 

English and the Mahrattas. ? and have seen that tbfe 

Kust India Company found it to' their 
interest to conciliate a nation whose military aptitude had in a 
brief space mad© them masters of the greater part of India, and 
who were disagreeably active as freebooters at sea as well 
as on land. 8ivajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, 
showed unquestionable genius in organizing an army and a 
civil administration; but it Boon appeared that the Mahratta^ 
could overrun, plunder, and destroy decaying States, but could 
not found a lasting dominion of their own. Their oecitderooy 
quickly degenerated into a coDgeries of States ruled by 
.atrigqing princes who wcr -3 animated no doubt by a com¬ 
mon hatred bf tho foreigner, but whose mutual jealousy 
mudni thorn lukoa one a* her by Isoegsant warfare till, 

***» when combined, they oocJd' offset nothing against troops 
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by a common gontiinanfc of patriotic ambition and trained 
ar under a severe discipline. Sovernl of the Mabratta princes 
tried to fight- the English with their own weapons by organizing 
battalions of regular infantry, against the opinion of Borne of the 
wisest Mahratta statesmen, who declared that the strength of the 
nation lay in irregular cavalry suited to desultory warfare. 1 But 
w hore there is no civil discipline in a State, military discipline 
Either cannot be maintained, or it encourages mercenaries t'. possess 
thamgolvos of political power. The dynasty of the Peshwas only 
existed for seventy years, and its decay was bo rapid that, if tbe 
English had not dethroned Bajee Rao, the Arab mercenaries whom 
the Mahrattas had hired to fight for them would soon have founded 
kingdoms of their own in India. So extreme was the misrule—justice 
being denied to everyone who could not use force to obiuii. it 
while cultivators and citizens alike were ground down to the dust 

ever-increasing taxation—that only tho court favourites ft ! 
D *iliiary chiefs .and adventurers regretted the change of govern¬ 
ment. liven tho soldiers’ pay was in a» rears, and many of 
** )0 Rao s troops entered the service of tbe British Govern- 
ment within thirty.six hours after tbe proclamation of the 
oahwa b dethronement. But while the riao of tho Ergliah 
power mum be aeolribed in some degree to the radical incapa~ 
aaf do any work which they undertake thoroughly 

oompletely, aQ d to tho more systematic and strenuous character 
0 ^ 03 tern civilization, it should never be forgot! on that the conqnosr 
of India is really the fruit of the incomparable fighting qualities 
of the British soldier. After all is said about statesman jkip and 
ouiture, it remains true, aa Bulwer Lyttoa put it, that .10,000 
English soldiers, not one of whom perhaps cculd repeat a line from 

! This opinion wasukand by the Duke of Wellington, who wPoie in ipiy* « t 
think it i; m job. u> bo doubted if tL« power of tbe Mahraita nation 'wm.ri * 
have b*rt n m-re for ulai-ic. atlcn i Lu die British Government. i*tb«v h . ' not 
bad a Eor«.j .an. or an i .dan try uoidior in their For vice, and bid n * Ve f c 
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glish author, might overturn the empire of China to-day a$ 
r "as they overturned the empires of Mogul and Mahratta . 

Since 1820 Aden and Soinde have beon added to the territories 
subject to the Government of Bombay. 

Aden * The following brief accounts of these 

latest acquisitions are taken from the Bon>bay Administration Report 
for 1872-73“ The first political intercourse with the Arab chiefs 
of Aden took place in 1799, when the detachment sent with the view of 
occupying the island of Peri in was, for some time, received at Aden 
by the Saltan of Lahej. Relations with this chief continued friend¬ 
ly till, in 1837, the plunder, by the Arabs, of ajshipwrecked crew 
called for satisfaction; and, as the demands of Government were 
evaded, Aden was bombarded and taken In 1839. His attempts to 
regain possession proving unsuccessful, the Sultan of Lahej in 1843 
E aed for peece. An agreement was then drawn up, and afterwards, 
in 1849, renewed in the form of a treaty of peace, friendship, and 
commerce. Of late years the progress of Turkish power in 
Southern Arabia has cau sed some uneasiness among the ohiefs in 

1 “ The English soldiers are the main foundation of the British power in 
Jl Mia. They ore a body with habits, manners, and qualities, peculiar to them 
in the East Indies. Bravery is the characteristic of the British arniy m all 
quarters of the world ; but no other quarter lias afforded such striking exam* 
pies of the existence of this quality in the soldiers as the East Indies. An 
instance of their misbehaviour in the field has never been feuown ; and 
particularly those who have been for some time in that country, c&nno. be 
ordered upon any service, however dangerous or arduous, that they will not 
effbet. not only with bravery, but a degree of skill 
persons of their description m other parts of thu world. I attril ao 
qualities, which are peculiar to them m the East ^“diee, tOg« dfjt-lnctocss of 
their olass in that country from all others existing in it. They feel that t.iey 
aro a distinct and superior class to the rest of the world which surroum.•; 
them ; and their actions correspond with their high notions of their own 
rnw»rmSv Add to these dualities that l heir bodies are mured to climate.. 

K residence, habit and. exercise^ to such a 
degree, that I have Been them for years together in the field without 
nattering any material sickness; that 1 have made them bJ mhej in 

30 hours ond afterwards engage the enemy ; and it ,r 'ill pot be smfpnsiiig 

that they ahould be respect* as they are, throughout Indie. Their weak- 
nostrae and vices, however repugnant to * he feelings and prejudices of the 
* . . vo» are passed over in tnc con tern, ation of their excellent qualities 
•e soSfers; of wWch no nation has hitherto given such extruordinao 
•artunoor. These qualities ate the foundation of the British ^ r 0 D -giHi ill 
A * 5 , ami of that opinion by which it is generally supposed that the British 
tuVr?has been gained and upheld. These qualities show in what manner 
i.avToii**, uon’-lstiiig of millicn'*. are governed by 30jK10 strangers. Ma cir.d* r> 
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bourhood of Aden, but their relations with the 
uent continue on the most friendly footing.” 

The Government of the province of Scinde was, shortly 

Boindo. aftor the poipmencement of the 

present century, assumed by four 
pothers, members of the Talpoor family, who, with the title 
Ameers, held the country under a military deepotipin. The 
pi ogress of British power in Northern India was accompanied by 
pertain complications with the Government of Scinde, and con- 
cra, blQ ill.feeling was created between the British Government 
o the Ameers. But while the questions in dispute were still 
***** negotiation, peace was broken by an attache of the Ameers’ 
^ops on the dwelling of Major Outrarn, the British representative, 
^-course to arms couid no longer be avoided, and after a brief, 
qu° U ^H We ll*contested, campaign the province was, in 1843, oon- 
ered b T Sir C* Napier, and became part of the British Empire/’ 
Although Bombay provides the garrison of Aden, the direct poli, 
Restriction of the Bombay tical mana 8 em ©nt of that station is 
Polltical Axi ‘ UOW in ^ hancla of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council and the 
indene a Viceroy of India. The whole of the 

over** a PC ' litical l^iadiction which Bombay formerly exercised 
,,, Arab States of the Tersian Gulf and Zanzibar has, in 

* e mann^ since th@ oIeotrio te)egra p h wa(}e centralisation ear 

year iT- n - 8f ?/° d t0 the Government of and daring the 

q , lhe control of the great native State of Barods in 

trr'fT W; * 8 iaken frotn the GoTeram ect of Bombay and v a. 
wueted to an agent of the Viceroy. 


/he Bombay army and marine may bo said during the fifty, 
Bervices of the Bombay 7< ‘' ar « to have been engaged ‘only 

Army and Marine { 1 S 2 L- 1858 ). »n foreign were. The Marine oapturno ‘ 
Aden, and did good ecr . - , i n 

' p h “ W “ ‘ b « Beoond Barm. )9 o war U852), and £ 

Peie^n war of 1860-67, the great erect of whioo last war 
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bombardment of Mohammera by tho ships of the 
6r Captain Young, {LB, The army supplied the 
, the 1st Grenadiers, the 12th N. I., tbe 2oth N. I., the 
Scinde Horso, and the Poona Horso, which fought under Sir Charles 
Napier at Meeanee. A Bombay column advanced through the Bolan 
Pass to Candahar and Ghuzneo and to Kelafc in 1838, and 
participated iu tho glories without incurring any of the disgrace of 
the Afghan war. At the successful siege of Mooltan, in 1848-49, the 
Company’s let Bomba}* Fusiliers, familiarly known as the Old 
Toughs/’ and now H.M/s 103rd Regiment, particularly distinguished 
themselves. A Bombay General, the brave and chivalrous Ontram 
commanded fbe Persian Expedition of 1866, and the native cavalry 
and infantry of the force were almost wholly supplied by Bombay, 
The Bombay sepoy, notwithstanding the unfavourable opinion 
the Duka of Wellington had of him, has always been remark¬ 
able for his readiness to serve abroad, in China or elsewhere ; 1 and 
the Marine Battalion, in particular, has distinguished itsolf 
in many engagements both at sea and on land, from Aden and 

Magd&la to Rangoon and Canton* 
1657 in Bombay. , 

The army generally remained faith 

fal in 1857, bat it was found necessary to disband two regimen: 
of native infantry, and by the order of Lord Elphinstor© a 
native olucer of the Marine Battalion and a private of the iOch 
whom tho thou Commissioner of Police, Mr, Forjett, detected plot* 
ting treason, were blown away from guns on the Esplanade, 
The whole Mahratta country was in & state of great excitement 
during 1867-58 ; and, if any rebel force had acceeded in errssing 
the Nerbodda and penetrating into the Decoan, no doubt many mab 
contents would have joined them. But this danger was averted, and 
the Government of Bombay could afford to denude this city of Euro¬ 
pean troops and to deep&teh from Poona the Central India Field Force 
ir dor 6ir Hugh Ettfo (oord Strathnairn), wbici in a brilliant cam- 


i Sir William Napier, echoing, of course hia brother’s words, speaka of 
tho awartb r sepoys of Bombay ” a» “ email men and generally oi low caste, 
bos. hard v brave, an i willing: *s good in fire, and moi docile out of it, tUau 
aoL.wrg ut tho high .r c&ftcfc having f«wer prejudice#, and lees prttj}/* 
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4a across India to Agra, defeating the rebels in fi ve ba 
the strong forts of Jhausie and Gwalior, and more than 
*00 guns. Of late years, the most important military services, Bombay 
rendered have been in the equipment of the expedition t hat invad- 
{ d Abyssinia, tho despatch of the force of sepoys, 6,000 strong, which 
Lord Beaconsfield summoned to Malta in 1878 to uphold the balance of 
Power in Europe, the management of the transport and supplies 
°f General Stewart’s column at Candahar, duriug the Afghan war of 
^78-79, the despatch of the Indian Expedition, in 1882, to Egypt and 
the Indian Contingent to Suakim in 1885. On tho former occasion 
about 10,000 troops of the three arms fully equipped were despatched, 

■ ^anks to the facilities for embarkation afforded by the Prince 8 Doc a, 
within 47 days from date of the order to embark. The Government of 
Bombay published in the Government Gazette of October 12 the com¬ 
plete official narrative of the operations. On the 2nd July a telegram 
received from the Government of Indio, stating that it might tie 
accessary to send a force, and requesting that inquiries might 
be made as to the sea tonnage available. Two days later it was 
tatimated that a division was to be held in readiness to proceed 
to Egypt, an d the strength of the force was given at 1,801) British 
*»>d 5,500 native troops, 6,000 followers, 700 horses, and Jj'ou 
‘Bales. But the composition of the fores was subsequently materially 
Stored, and it was not till the 25th July that positive hutroo- 
t5 ons were received to take tip tonnage for 3,800 BriMsh.apd 
native troops, 3,800 followers, 1,600 horsoB, 7o0 pomes and J.ooO 
^les. This force was subsequently largely increased -for instancy 
number of mules were raised in a few days to 4.000. On the 
^ July, six days after receiving the first; idU matiou that a force 
Bid be despatched, and four days after the first statement of tho 
Probable strength had been supplied, Brigadier-Goneru, Cnrnegy 
Commanding at Bombay, reported that he had completed all 
l ***\ arrangements with beads of departments for the embarkation 
0 ( *• expeditionary force. About 25 steamers:requiired; 10 svai . 
others coming in.” He then considered that the whole 
edition could to despatched “within ft fortnight of re-a ng 
° ri ^« to take up tonnage.” But the alterations and augmentatioci 
force npa-t this calculation. The taking and it ting upofa 
iC ioh larger farmer , f -team, s was rendered requisite, ahd tba 
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maclean’s guide, to Bombay. 

yeo/iired to embark the expedition was necessarily 

^pedition having to start during the S. W." Monsoon, __ _ o 

jv.&tislds could be used, and altogether 47 steamers were taken .up, 
grniig a total tonnage of 111,500 tons, the average rate of hire 
per gTOss ton per month being about Its. 21. The first vessel left 
Bombay on the f>tli August, and the last on the 9th September. 
His Excellency the Governor congratulated tho Commander-in* 
Chief “in respect to all officers engaged in the despatch of the 
expeditionary force to Egypt,” and requested that the thanks of 
Government might be communicated to the Brigadier-General 
Commanding Bombay District and the District Staff for the ex* 
colleut arrangements made by them for tho embarkation of tho 
force. 

Mr.MotantsAiart Elphinstonewas appointed Governor of Bombay ou 
Boabrwtw Capital of all l»t««*OTombor 1819, andfromthat 
W33tera -India. dat -° the Clfc ^ m *J 1)0 regarded as tho 

capital of a vast and really imperial 
i amain in which the highest administrative genius was required to 
repair the damages caused by centuries o.f desultory warfare. For- 
finitely for Bombay, she foundagoodniuninMr.Elphinstone. Thi* 
statesman put his whole mind to improving tho condition of the 
country by creating new facilities for trade, making the land tax, the 
ohief source of revenue, moderate and uniform, and educating Un¬ 
people. Writing at Bombay in 1825, Bishop Htber says •—•* On thb 
side of India there ia really more tsoal 
B is ho pHebe ron Mr. Mount- and liberality displayed in the improve- 

ti ^tion of Bombay (1820-27). mei,t of the country, the construction oi 
roads and public buildings, tho coo. 
oiliuruv.i of the natives and their education, than I have yet aeon in 
Bengal.” And again:—“Hi* policy, so far as India ia concerned, 
appeared to me peculiarly wise aud liberal, and he ia evidently attach, 
ei co, and think- well of, the country and its inhabitants. Hia public 
m?a«uies, in their general tendency, evince a steady wish to improve 
their present condition. So Government in India pays so much 
attention to ecnools and public institutions for education. In 
none are tho tuxes lighter, aud in tho administration of justice 
to the natives in their own languages, in the establishment 
oi, punchayets, in the degree in which he employe the native » 
.ions, and the countenance and familiarity ho 
extend*, to all the nativoe of rank who approach him, he scorns 
to ha*c reduced to practice almost ail tho reforms which t a.; 
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iiv as must required iu the system of government 

^M h0 %£p >a ™ 

regalds the opening of communications between Bombay rod tht 
interior of the country, let us note whab was the Bishop's ex .erienre 
in travelling from Bombay to Poona. Up to within the last thirty. 

. A Journey from Bombay to ^ 8 . r Vears t . ho starting-point for the 
Poona sixty yoara ago. land purney to Poona wag Panwell o\ 

the opposite side of Bombay harbour 
about four hours’ sail from Bombay, A glance ar. the map of India will 
fl ow that thm route forms tho chord of the arc now described bv 
the railway from Bombay to the foot of the great Bhor* 
Ghaut, tho principal pass by which travellers ascend the 
western Syhadreo range of mountains, which, at a distant • 
°l 30 to G0 from the coast, form a great wall supports - 

at a height of 2,000 feet the table-land of tho Deccan and 
dividing it from the Konkan or low country. From Pamvcl! t-» 
Gampooiee at the foot of tho Ghaut is only SO miles, while bv 
im^p r ^ lt0U ? ro ?. te tho „ railwa - v takes through Salscttc and 
rTaK distance from Bombay is moro than 60 wiie*. 

tJ.shop Heber found the river of Panwell much choked with 

n;^ 3, w &Ud y lan ! icd iu a 8ma11 cano ° at a ‘ f prettv good ston- 
Pier, boyond which we found a small-sized country town, with 
t nJrf 1? ° f . a hand ^e tomb of a Mussulman saint, and 

l retty quiet view of surrounding uillg and woods.” Thera 
ono ke i )fc a Portuguese, tho other bv a 
wallTf atter served up at short notice a dinner “ at least as 
_ U{ /' a8 olounly, and aj good, as could have boon ejected at 

oounay nin m England.” The Bishop was oarriod in a Mlanouin 
0 . 0 m . lles toGhowkee, whence, “aftor some delay and difficulty in 
tordmg rivers” (the journey was nmdo during the rainy season),* he 
went on to Campoolec, ,£ a pretty village, with a fine tank and ten* V 
of Maha loo, built by the celebrated Mahratfa minister Naim Fur- 
navese.” it was a four hours* stage from Chowkce to Cnmpoole* 

” The road all the way was excellent”—tho lesson learnt during 


Goddard’s campaign in this part of the country having beau taken*^ 

K An it _ _ i. _■ i ... ^ 11 .. • 
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heart—“ made at a groat oxpouse, more than sufficiently wklo 
well raised above the low awampv level of the Konkan. * From Car 
The Bhore Ghaut Road, pooioo, though it was still ixining, "' 
walked up tho Bhoro Glnmt- a\ •, 
Khandalla, the road adll broad and good, but in ascent vert ^ °* 
much so, indeed, that a loaded carriage, or even alrnlam 
anybody in it, can with great difficulty L forced alon - ? ' 

every one walks or rides up the hill:, and all merohandle is c nv 
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>ks or horses. The ascent might, I think, have been ren 
lo engineer much more easy. But to have carried a roadT;v«r. 
iile at all, considering how short a time they have been in our 
er, is highly creditable to the Bombay Government.” Tin’s road 
was made by Mr. Elphinstoiur s orders, what General Wellesley had 
done here in 1803 having been designedly undone by the Peshwa. 
Colonel Fitzclarence, who travelled overland with despatches from 
the Governor-General in 1818, mentions that, when ho reached Khan* 
dalla, “ the post at the top was entrenched, a large working party 
being at this time employed to make the road passable for guns. 
The road has been made well about half.way down, but is even, 
won very steep.” Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Elphinstone’s successor 

Sir J. Malcolm opens a carrt- the , nol |lest achievement 

road up the Ghaut (1830.) , ^ib ^ree years rule in Bombay that 

he finished the work of making a good 
?cad up the Ghaut. “On the 10th of November, 1830,” he wrote 
1 opened the Bhoro Ghaut, which, though not quite c-ompleted 
was sufficiently advanced to enable me to drive down with a party 
-nf gentlemen in several carriages. It is impossiblo for mo to 
give a correct idea of this Bplendid work, which may be said to 
break down the wall between the Concan and the Deccan. It will 
give facility to commerce, be the greatest of conveniences lo troops 
and travellers, and lessen the expense of European and other articles 
tc all who resido in the Deccau. This road will positivelv provo a 
creation of revenue.” _ Thirty.three years afterwards another 
governor of Bombay, Sir Bartlo Frere, at the opening of the Bhoro 
Ghaut Railway incline, which reaches by one long lifi of 15| mdes 
the height of 1832 feet, recalled Sir John Malcolm's words, and said, 

The Shore Ghaut Railway 1 fir8t 8aw tho Gtaat 

Incline opened (1863). years later, wo were very proud in 

Bombay of our mail cart to Poona, the 
Li st, and, at that time, l believe, the only ono running in India ; but 
it was some years later before tho road was generally used for 
wheeled carriages. I remember that we met hardly a single cart 
between Khandalla and Poona; long droyes of puck bullocks had 
dill exclusive possession of the road, and probably more carts now 
pass up and down the Ghaut in a week than were’ then to be seen 
on i< in a whole year. But the days of mail cart and bullock cart 
as well as the brinjaree pack bullocks, are now drawing to a close.” 


I n* lo return to Bishop Heber, whom wo loft at Khandalla, where 
ilr. Biphinstone had “ a .mall } use on a knoll above tho waterfall. 
«j.cre ne passed a part of each cold (hot ?) season.” From Khan- 
:u, where I .as supplied with an armed escort, to Poona, “ the 
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by Government is excellent.” Poona seemed fcotnin- 
mea^t'City, and tho church, though spacious and convenient, waa 
tnoad architectural taste, and made still uglier, externally, by being 
Covered with dingy blue-wash picked out with white.” On the return 
journey to Bombay, tho Bishop and Dr. Barnes left Poona in 
palanquins, “ except that I rode through the city, and for a few 
miles on our road till the sun grow too hot. We passed the river 
by a deep ford immediately beyond the town, we ourselves in a 
boat, and the horses swam over.” They slept at Khandalla, where it 
rained incessantly? and where the Bishop, “while passing through 
a low doorway, felt something unusual on my shoulder, and on turn¬ 
ing my face round saw the head of a snake pointed towards my 
cheek. I shook him off, aiid he was killed by a servant. I rode 
down the Ghauts, the scenery of which I thought even more beauti¬ 
ful than I did when I ascended. Tlie foliage struck mo more, and 
1 was particularly pleased with a species of palm reeeinbling the 
sago-tree, whose brandies have at some distance something of the 
& ir of a weeping-willow; but it has also a splendid ornamo.^ in 
a pondont cluster of what I suppose to be seed-vessels, hanging lik 
an enormous ear of corn, among the boughs. At he torrents, most 
’ ’ ’ ’ T * * >fore, v ere now full, and 



mountains offered the 


prospect of a cascade. I saw ten at one view.** On reaching 
Pauwell, the Bishop found the tide would not serve for a boat to 
Bombay, and he had a stormy passage, and got wet through and 
through, in making for Tanna. Such were the inconveniences of 
travelling in Western India in 1825, even on the be ;c made road in 
the country. A journey to Poona (about 120 miles), thirty years 
afterwards, still occupied at the least twenty-four hours, i id cost C '. 

Western India took the load in introducing railways ire j this 

The Great Indian Peninsula country. Tbo Great tmlian Poninsv . 
Hallway Lino to Tanna open- Boilwav, to which Sir B. 1* rcre oner 
ed (April 1853). the motto Primus in Indi3, was project¬ 

ed in 1844. The first turf was turned by Mr. Willoughby au 
Bombay in 1850 and the first 20 miles to Tanna were opened 
in 1853, when Lord Elphinsfcone was Governor. From Calimn. 32 
nriles from Bombay, the line divides itself into two branches, one of 
which, extending towards tho south-east, ascends to tho Deccan by the 
Bhore Ghaut incline, and, passing through Poona and Sholaporo, is now 
completed by a junction at Kaiobore, with tho Madrau Railway as for 
as Madras ; while the other, or north-eastern branch rims into Centra! 
India by the Thull Ghaut incliue, and is carried as far as JuVoulpote, 
whence the East Indian Railway takes the traveller on to Allahabad 1 
*tui Calcutta, and from whore by steamer he can go to Pvangoon and 
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/ onr newly. acquired possessions in Burma* wbicA 
^ by Lord. Dufferin in January 188G. The Bhore and Thull 
i inclines, both splendid specimens of engineering skill, we re 
opened, the former in 3863, and the latter in 1865 ; through com¬ 
munication with Calcutta was established in 1870, and with Madras 
n 1871. The Nagpore section of the north-eastern line, which brings 
the Central Provinces into cloee connection with Bombay, was opened 
in sections from 1863 and completed, to Nagpore on 20th Febraary 
*867, and the Hyderabad (Deccan) branch, on the south-eastern line, 
in October 1874. The useful ne03 of a branch from Khnndwa to Indore 
is unfortunately impaired by the adoption for it of the narrow 
or metre gauee instead of the standard broad gauge (5 feet 6 inches) 
of the main line. Altogether, the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway 
has now 1,45b miles of line open. Communications in Guzerat 
nsed to ^ worse than in the Concao 
' Central India Railway. and Deccan, for there were no made 

road3 at all in that province. This 
did not so muoh matter in the fair season, when the whole country, 
which is lo^el and free from stones, and in which the rivers are 
easily fordable, except during the rains, might be regarded asoic 
road, and when, besides, the cummunioation by^sea was open ; but 
for three or four months every year the inhabitants of Guzerat were 
denied all moans of access to Bombay, and muny a lack loss European 
in Kattywar or at Ahmedabad or Baroda bae died of sicknee? that 
might have been easily cured if ho had been able, in the rainy 
season, to get away to another climate. The Bombay and 
Baroda Railway has changed all that. The first section of this line, 
from Amroiee to Dncleaur, was opened in I860; the section from 
Broach to Baroda in 1861; the section thence to Ahmedabad 
in 1863; and in 1864 the line, which the Company had been 
forced by the Government to begia work upon at a distance from its 
ease of operations, was completed southwards as far as Bombay. 
The line extend* beyond Ahmedabad to Wudwan wiih branch 
lines to Moryi, Nowanugger, Porebnnder, Yerawal, Bhownaggar, and ' 
Kharegaon. From Ahmedabad going north-east, a metre gauge 
line has been oirrie ) on to Ajmere, 299$ miles, there connecting 
with the lines on the earns gauge from Delhi and Agra, and giving 
direct railway communication between Bgrahay and the North- 
West. This line was opened as far as Pahlunpor.* in November 1871), 
a ad through to Ajmare in Decomber 1830. Two lines to Scinde, 
f ue from Fatree, on the B. B. & 0, I. Railway, and another from 
Pahlunpore, on the Rajpntana-Malwa Railway, are under survey. 
For purposes of administration such a line would be of muoh value 
to Government, and in time to come it may form part of a real 
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r to ’ England. The Bombay and Baroda Km 
had as serious difficulties of construction to contend 
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against as the G. I. P. Railway, for it crosses many broad 
rivers on costly bridges. It has, too, the disadvantage of 
running parallel to and within a short distance of the 
.sea coast, so that it is exposed to the competition oi cheap 
sea«carriage. But, on the other hand, it run: for at least, half 
its distance through the cotton country of Guzerat, containing 
the most fertile and thickly populated districts in Western 
India ; and it enjoys, therefore, a profitable local traffic. Another 
important line of railway communication was opened for. traffic in 
December 1880, the Ehownuggaf-Goncla! Railway in Kattiawar. It 
runs from Bhownuggur north to Wudwan, a distance of 104 miles, 
and is built on the metre gaogo ; nt Wudwan it connects with 
the B. B. and C. I. Railway. A branch lino runs west from 
Dhola to Dhoraji, a distance of 89 miles. And thiB has been 
extended to the rising ports of Porbandar and Veraval. 
These lines were bnilt at the joint expense of the Bhownnggur, 
Gondal, Junagadh and Porebunder States; and are under the manage¬ 
ment of a Committee appointed by them. At Bhownuggur the 
rails are laid along the bonder, where ships drawing over 20 feet 
can lie in safety. All olasses of the natives, however, appreciate 
justly the great boon of railway travelling, and the ditmal pro* 
phecies of meu who foretold that no native of good caste would 
ever defile himself by entering a railway carriago have been agree* 
ably refuted by experience. A very useful line recently opened is 
the one connecting the town of Godhra, in the Panoli Mahals, with 
the town of Rutlum, the capital of the Dative state of that name in 
Central Tndia. The line is 115 miles in length, and affect tit Kuthvra, 
a junction with the Uajputana-Malvra State Railway, leading to 
Ajmere, Oojain, lndoro and Khundwa. Further extensions tin ough 
the districts of Jhalrapatan, Kotah and Kerowliaro proposed, and line 
from Jeyporeto the Chumbal having already been reported on. A line 
has been opened from Itarai to Bhopal, Jhansi, Gwalior and Agro, and 
another from Jhansi to Manickpore on the East Indian Railway. 
The new Railway system, called the Southern Mabratta Railway 
Company, hag, reckoning the Mysore State Railway as .a part 
of it, a total of 1,060 miles c? line. The first, aoil of the West 
Deccan section of this system was turned by Sir James FerguaBon* 
Governor of Bombay, on the 13th February 1881 This lino runs 
from Poona to Belgaum about 250 miles. It has been connected 
with the South Deccan section at Londa and from thence with tho 
coaBt at Marmagoa by the West of India Portuguese Railway. .Ut 
the third main section of the S. M. Railway By item, the first Givi* 
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ha line from Poooa to Koregaon, covers a diatanci j 
y ^ ha West Deccan is the most important division of the S. M. 
<lj winch, opens out new and fertile regions to commercial enter¬ 
prise, and io confidently expected, with the other railway extensions 
northward of Bombay, to considerably increase the trade of this} 
city. ^ The East Deccan or the first section is nearly 175 miles in 
^eagtn, and was opened in 1884. It leaves the G. I. P. line 
a*. Hotgi near Sholaporo and traverses the Bijapnr district to 
Gao ig where it 3trikes at right angles the second or South 
-Doccan section which commencing at Gadag runs westward past 
Hubii and Dharwar to the Portuguese frontier where it connec’ s»- 
with the TV eat of India Portuguese Railway to the Port of Marma- 
goa. In connection with the Southern Deccan a branch line runs 
from Hubii by Harihar through a very rich country to Bangalore. 
Tiie selection of the metre gauge for the Southern Mahratta 
Hallway necessitates breaks of gauge at three different points on 
the G. I. P. Railway. But as Sir James Fergusson said in his 
speech at the inauguration of the west section “ a second class 
1 ail way 13 infinitely better than none, and we must be thankful for 
what we have got. 


Bombay is now, therefore, the central terminus of a series of 
arterial Railways, radiating in various directions through the Presi* 
tieu v y and across the continent of India The increased agitation 
for railway extension which has taken place during the last few 
years and which is going on increasing makes Bombay more and 
mere important a port as years roll by putting it, as it does, in touch 
with every corner of India. The improvement of her communications 

Communications by Bea. V seu too has kepi pace With tho pro- 
Tlia Overland Route. gress on land, for from this port regular 

lines of steamers now traverse the seas 
ro all parts of Europe and the East. The principal lino is, of course, 
weekly mail orvice between Bombay and England by what 
is known as the overland route. It ig the custom to speak 
of the route through Egypt as if it had been forgotten or 
negioct-ed for centuries till Waghorn re-disoovered it forty 
years ago. But while the commercial superiority of the route 
raum the Cape of Good Hope for ships carrying cargo was 
testable till the opening of the Suez Canal allowed goods o 
bo> carried through Egypt without transhipment from Liverpool or 
London to Bombay, the English in India at an early period turned 
-b ur attention to the desirability of opening speedy communication 
England by way of Egypt or Turkey in' Asia- Cars ten 
Thwpiar, yfho Yiditsd Bombay in coming down from Mocha 
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ship, with the aid of the monsoon, ia nineteen 
irerv interesting account of the enterprise of the English id 
opening the Hod Sea route. At 

6u C «°A r , ier b7 wa * ot Jeddah, ho ears, the Engliah en. 

over 100 years ago. . * . ° , 

joyed the privilege of paying lower 

utifes than any other nation. Since the extension of 
• l oir conquests in India, they have engrossed almost the whole of 
the trade of the Red Sea; so that, few ship 3 from other nation* 
now resorting to Jeddah, the customs of that city have considerably 
declined. The Turks and Arabs, not daring to raise those duties, 
jo violation of the tenour of their treaties with the English, con. 
**ved to make the purchaser of goods imported by ships from 
Fn v V a secon ^ duty. This falling ultimately upon the 

gush merchants, the Company complained, but could get no 
o ress. They then threatened to forsake the harbour of Jeddah, 
.t° send their ships straight to Suez. The Turks aud Arabs, 
considering the navigation of the Arabian Gulf as the most dan- 
6-ious in the world, paid no attention to these menaces. At 
^t, Mr. Holford, an able seaman, determined to accomplish 
Cm. lo this end, it was necessary to obtain the couaent of 
r<? S eilc y of Cairo aud assurance of good treatment at Suez. 

1 Roy , who was then master of Egvpi, giving himself no cone :rn 
^oout the interest of the Pacha of Jeddah, or the Sheriff of Mecca, 
acred the English the most advantageous conditions ; hoping to 
r l * lVe & r& c£ P r °ht from the English trade running in this new 
. , I ) ue ‘ 8 ! no ° ^ r - Holford, in 1773, made a successful voyage 

*P the Araoio Gulf, and conducted the first English ships atiaight 
t0 S liez « several vessels have everv 

U^ B ^^ratraf g hUo^ 1^1776^ Jf dia v'' y\‘ 

i *773., In l^t>, hve of those English ships 

p entered the harbour of Suez- The 

h a8 been found so short and convenient that the regency of 
^•nbay now send their couriers by the way of Suez to England. In 
j * 8 ^ay, they receive answers to their despatches, within the sarr. _> 
t L time (five months) which was formerly consumed in 

q 0 conveyance of their packets to London/’ The East India 
f ° m Pany, howevor, did not encourage this diversion of t^a > 
t!ie , romo round the Cape, as they found it made Indian 
jj rohan dise alarmingly cheap iu the Levant 1 ; and -the Overland 

l?o- T ^ y even had tild selfishness to get a clause inserted m their chatter of 
. ru'tvimag that* 1 nj peuvu shall s.ad East IuJu; .j -ods to ILirypv b,. v-.uv 
v m Egypt,” 
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service was embarrassed by the instability of the ' 

, Government. Overlaud despatches 

^-©vc;land Communication , . 

during the French War. were, however, sent regularly through 

Egypt during the French war, the 
time occupied in the transit being about three months; 1 and 
the more intimate knowledge the English gained of this route 
through the expeditions to Egypt, and the rise of Mehemet Ali, who 
gave that country, for the first time for centuries, a stable govern¬ 
ment, prepared the way for the great change which, with the aid 
of steam navigation, has since been accomplished. In 1818, Colonel 
Fitzclarence, with despatches from the Governor.General announc¬ 
ing the peace with Scindia, embarked at Bombay in the Mercury, 
a Bombay Marine ship of 180 tons burden, on the 9th of February, 


Mails were also mAde up at this time for despatch through Mesopotamia 
and ria to England. I am indebted to the courtesy of the Mon. Mr. Gibbs 
o°f r 9?h™; 8 JPublished in the CiSS 

r'^rdofnToverhmd Mail It rl.“a8 follow^;- 6 CarliC3t attD0UDcment 00 
GoVBKXMENT AdVBRTIBEMBJTT, 


_ Jnihiv 0 ?’ SSSU” m Council having resulved to establish n regular 
llc< ^ tlo p with Great Britain t/f<*!Bassora, Mm public nre lirre* 

of SS2dl afc JPS Vate letter f wlU b0 receivor| for transmission at the office 
of the S-cretary to Government under the following Regulations • — '« 


noV be s^Sed wfth^wS? 1 GXCeG<1 in lcnRih four inche8 « in breadth two inches, 


'2). That all letters shall be sent to the Secretary to Government with*' 
»ddreS eC ti? » ng the * wri f er » and with the writer’s name signed under the 

Packet^ ae°a^rraiS^f^rmiss^n . 110 » Wo-tSffi. 


Postage shall be paid on delivery of the letter, at the rate of 
10 Rupees a single letter weighing $ of a Rupee. Letters weighing 1 a Runee 
15 R*., and for those weighing one Rupee 20 Rs. g g J Kupce 

. i rwo Mails will be transmitted by each despatch, one of which is vi. 
tended to be despatched via Aleppo, the other via Bagdad Letters in dunlD 
sScSy 0 PlaC6d in 0aCb PttckGt ’ ° r if 8ingle afc tfie discretio^o^the 


pJfK, N ,° Pa f ket ? r Betters are to be received by the Commander of Mm 
o«™* eLa \ JUt t ; hr , ou Kh the prescribed channel, nor will any, except through the 
earao channel, be forwarded by the Resident at Bussora. g X 


T i iC will be despatched from Bombay the 1st day of every month 
and the first despatch will be on the 1st of January, ms y mono. 

P.ibliahed by Order of the Hon. the Governor in Council. 

Bombay Caetlo. 7th December 1787. JaKX Mo ‘ BIS ‘ Secrmry - 
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land at Cosseir, on the Red Sea, till the 26tliio: 
^om Cossoir ho struck across to the Nile, and travelfe* 
<ioWirt^river to Cairo and Alexandria, tho country being every- 
'where perfectly quiet. TUiB was, however, too fatiguing a journey to 
ho undertaken by ordinary travellers ; and it is believed that Mi. (Si^ 
turtle) Frere was the first Anglo-Indian civilian who came out through 
Egypt to tako up his appointment in this country. Mr. Frere joined 
the service in 1833. He came down the Red Sea and across the Indian 
Gcean in an Arab dhow, and when he landed in Bombay, he was so 
imaged in appearance by the voyage that ho was at first looked upon 
an impostor. So early, however, as 1830, a project had been started 
for regular communication with Eng- 
sir John Malcolm oa Stoim j a b ste!(in naTigat ion in the Red 
Navigation in the Red Sea and 0 L . ... , 

Mediterranean (1830). Sea and fche Mediterranean.* Sir John 

Malcolm wrote on April 30, 1830: 

" l do hope this steam navigation will be pushed through. It will 
^ake a revolution in many things to great advantage. Though 3 
cannot understand that a scheme upon the scale Mr. T-proposes 


will answer at present, one of a more moderate nature could not fail; 
ail d I must think that individual enterprise will do more in such a 
case than Government ever can. But should the jealousy of your Post 
Gffice in England regarding the Mediterranean, or tho desire to keep 
Hie Red Sea navigation under our own control, lay a cold hand upon* 
tho projects of individuals, let us be supported in our efforts to 
Maintain this intercourse in an efficient manner.” The Bombay 
Government, however, apparently did not agree with its chief as 
to the value of the overland route j for, in reply to a letter from 
^aghorn asking for official support, Mr. Secretary Willoughby wrote 
on April 15, 1830, that “ the government did not look to similar 
advantages from his success as the other presidencies.” No more 
curious instance could be riven of the want of prescience born < f 
& narrow-minded officialism ; for the opening of the overland route 


' ^f 8hor ulo:c London to explore the overland roirte on Oct. 28 , 1829. lie 

travelled by r , ;ty of ^esteto Alexandria, and thence by Cobkic aKUedda* 
to Bombay, making the voyage in 40 days. 
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> our newly acquired possessions in Burma, whikhj frlrai 
l by Lord Dufferin in January 1886. The Bhore andThuU 
inclines, both splendid specimens of engineering skill, were 
opened, the former in 1863, and the latter in 1865 ; through com¬ 
munication with Calcutta was established in 1870, and with Madras 
'a 1871. The Nagpore section of the north-eastetn line, which brings 
the Central Provinces into close connection with Bombay, was opened 
m sections from 1863, and completed to Nagpore on 20th February, 
1867, and the Hyderabad (Deccan) branch, on the south-eastern line, 
in October 1874. The usefulness of a branch from Khundwa to 
Indore is unfortunately impaired by the adoption for it of the 
narrow or met* gauge instead of the standard broad gauge 
(5 feet 6 inches) of the main line. 

Communications in Guzerat used to be worse than in the Con- 

Tha Bombay, Baroda and can aud Deccan, for there were 
Central India Railway. &o made roads at all in that 

rna^er in fho province. This did not so much 

J b f fai f season, when the wholo country, which 
ea.i r frn ?„m * fr T stouea - and in which the rivers are 

r ad'and whin th ® rains ’ mig,lt be ^egarJod as one 

? nd ,en, besides, the communication bv sea was open • but 

f " Ur T nth3 0Ver K year tho lnl,a bit"aute of Guzerat ’wore 
aieans ° f acces ! to Bombay, and many a luckless European 
- ; KaU.aviar or at Ahmedabad or Baroda has died of sickness that 
, ;^ at laVe be ,°" eas, ‘y curod if he had been able, in the rainv 
’ u to , get , awa y t0 another climate. The Bombay and 
? ai °Ja Kailway has changed all that. The first section of this lino, 
R,'!»i m , ra n t° A nclesur, was openod in 1860; the section from 
fa iHSI he section thence to Ahmedabad 

[ 1864 the line, which the Company had been 

foicei by the Government to begin work upon at” a distance 
bas f ri of ,.°l )t)rat:iou 'b w* completed southwards ns far 
?'* Bo J u b & y. J he hue extends beyond Ahmedabad to Wudwan with 
bnnch linesto MorW, Nowanagger, Porebunder, Verawal, Bhow- 
t vi^e Un* Frou * Ahmedabad going north-east, a metre 

r l \ J b v a:i car *j® d 011 t° Ajmeie, 299 £ miles, there con- 
n? T dh M U03 0a tho 8amd fi ' om Delhi and Agra, and 

V ' r * r d,r?ct communication between Bombay and the 

itn 3 hue was opened as far as Palilunpore in Noveiu- 
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fad through to Ajmere in December 1880. A 
-through Sind, one on eaoh aide of the Indus. There are row 
9 of railway open in India. The monthly mail service to 
Bombay was carried on by the Indian Navy ships till 1S55, when 
it had reached “ a state of inefficiency and disorganisation calling 
loudly for reform.” Then to the relief of travellers, with whom 
these ships wore most unpopular, and of the officers of the Indian 
Navy, who disliked having passengers on board, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company entered into a contraot for the carriage of the 
mails between Bombay and London 

° nCe “ m °“ th With thdr Cal0UWa 
il855 )« and Mediterranean service. The agi* 

tation for an effective weekly mail 
Porvice was begun in 1857; but not till March 6, 1868," was it 
' termined to make Bombay the port of arrival and departure for 

Weekly Mail Service (1868), a)l fche English mails. The claims of 
_ . Bombay to be regarded as the imperial 

tor C ^ * n( ^ a k a< *» by that time, become too strong to bo disregarded 
^ or the sake of local interests; and now, since the opening of the 
' Canal in November 1869, we have not only the P. and O. steamers 
* 'inning here, bringing weekly the English Mails, but the Government 

Sritiab Indian Mail Service. tranB P ort0 conveying the annual reliefs 
v> to lpdin, and a number of independent 
“ca of passenger steamers, including among others, the Aus- 
Boyd’s, the Itubattino, the City Line, the Anchor Line, the Clan 
'*ue and the Hall Line, The British India Company, too, have 
'-outract with the Indian Government for carrying mails from 
^bay to all the other large ports of India and the Persian Guif* 
^ l 'e Compugnio des Messagerics Maritimes and many of the above 
,lea ru a first class steamers regularly once and some twice 
m ° u th from Bombay to different European ports. Finally, 
T ° comp] ete our recor( j of wbat has been doue to improve com¬ 
plication between Bombay and the rest of the world, we should 
Motion that a direct submarine cable waa laid down from Suez 
t,; ^ 0J abay i n i$70, in connection with the cable from Falmouth 
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ar. A cable had been previously laid down in ISfiCjHMiiifc 
uaeles3 after on© or two messages had been transmitted 
ugh it. Telegraphic communication between Kurraohco and 
Lnaland by a . Persian Gulf cable had, however, been successfully 
established in 1865. 

After the conquest of the Deccan, Mr. Elpbinatcna tried, os we have 
said, to improve the condition of the 

Tai t0 TheE S e™nL°Sum, LaEa oultivatora o£ tho soil - who had Beon 
placed by tho Peshwa’s Government 

at the mercy of unscrupulous farmers of the revenue. Largo remissions 
of revenue were made, to tho encouragement of peculation, and 
“ nothing could be worse, ” says Sir Bartle Frore, “ than the state of 
the country aa regarded the levy of the land assessment when the 
fir?", attempts at survey were made. The first surveys were intend¬ 
ed to be extremely minute,” and in the assessment the principle wa3 
adopted of taking a fixed share of tho net produce aa tho revenue 
of Government. “ But it was found in practice” (we again quote Sir 
B. Fiore’s evidence before the Finance Committee of tho House of 
Commons) “that this was entirely a misleading and impossible mode 
of assessing the revenue ; and, after a good deal of monoy had beau 
spent upon this kind of survey, the Government was obliged to revert 
to something like the old system about tho time that I went out to 
India, in 1S34. This had led to terrible oppression in one or two 
villages—oppression so serious a3 to attract tho attention of Sir 
Robert Grant, tho then Governor of Bombay, to it—and ho sent Mr. 
Goldemid, to whom I was attached as Assistant, and Captain Short- 
reed, to report upon the system; and tho result of their report was an 
order for a sntvey and an asscsBradbt upon a different system, which 
Was entrusted to Lieutenant (now Sir George) Wingate.” This 
survey Was began in 1835-36. It Was based on tho principle of divid¬ 
ing tho soil into different classes, and fixing the assessment according 
to their relat ive degrees of fertility, and then concluding a settlement 
:?o T : thirty years with the recognized owner of each “ field'* or farm. 
The right of renewing the lease after a re-assessment of bia field wa*’ 
aUo conceded to the owner, Thi3 system, which has since boeJ 
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dgced »J1 over the: Bomb'.y Presidency, worked exceediixriykc,,, 
the Deccan Vmgato and his colleague, were capable men, 

considered at to be to the anterest of the State to make its 
demand for revenue .as light as possible. The result was, that the 
not reveuue quickly increased, owing to the extension of cultivation 
&n(l the ease with which the full demand could be paid ; and tho 
.Deccan for many years prospered exceedingly. In recent years, 
however, there have been disturbances among the ryots in the 
Deccan, which a Government Commission reported to be duv 
mainly to tho state of indebtedness in which the cultivators of tho 
soil were hold by the villago money-lenders, though possibly also in 
part to the rigorous exaction of a fixed land tax payable in money ; 
3»d Acta have since beciX, passed which are directed against the 
money-lenders, while a new Land Aot is now before the Supremo 
hegjgiative Council. There can be no doubt that the public works 
parried out in tho Bombay Presidency have been for the most part of 
saefit to the country j but what has been done has only shown the 
^ed for doing more in an empire whioh 60 years ago was roadless and 
1 ric »gelese.; and then money falls short, and zealous Government 
^mciala resort to any available means of raising it, regardless of tho 
discontent they provoko. 

What has been done for education is sufficiently explained by the 

. ra fact that since Mr. KIphinstone pointed 

Eduoation. .. . .. , 

to Ins supplies of school-books, and 

re m*\rked that they would show the English “the road homo,” but that 
^vertholesa it was the duty of the Government not to withhold 
instruction from the people, a university to which 13 colleges are 
^filiated, 66 high schools, and 3,598 oilier schools, attende d by over 
200,000 scholars, have been established in Bombay. Nowhere in the 
^°rid probably can a high-class education, bo obtained ar so Little 
thanks to the aid given by the State ; and the results of thio 
jndi&crimiwtf* instruction of young men whose ambition, after they 
mve loft college, the State cannot afford in many cases to gratify, 
jina who consequently love to play the rdle of demagogues in tho 
En^iSf^^prcss.isasowoe of considerable uneasiness to tU 
DngUsh rulers of 
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ve wandered far afield, beyond the precincts of tb|j^ 

island, in sketching the imperialpro- 
e Glimpses of old Bom- . „ _ to _ * * 

gress of Bombay j and we will now 

retrace our steps, and conclude 
work by taking together a few scat- 
Bombay during the last hundred 
1703, found the city a very dif¬ 
ferent place from wliat it must have 
been, according to Fryer’s description 
in the previous century. ** The sea- 
01 eezes, he says, “ and the frequent ruins, cool the atmosphere, and 
render the climate of this island temperate. Its air was formerly 

Pleasant ohange In the " nh<Jalth y *n<l dangerone, but ha. 

Climate elnce English Occupa- become pnre since the English drained 
the marshes in the city and its 
err. irons. Still, however, many Europeans die suddenly here* but they 
are new-comers, who shorten thoir- 
days by a mode of life unsuitable to 
the climate ; eating great quantities 
' bee. and pork, which the Indian Legislature had wisely forbidden 
b nd drinking copiously of the strong wines of Portugal in the hottest 
season.” Niebuhr had perhaps heard the Irishman’s criticism, “They 
and they drink, and they drink and they eat, till they die ; and 
: v /t they write home and say it’s the climate that’s killed them.*' 
The taste, if not the habits, of the English bad evidently improved 
since Pryor’s time, when tho early settlers used to meet together to 
drink arrack in the monsoon. Laving nothing else to do. Old poi ' 
may not bo the most suitable drink for an Indian climate; but it is 
at all events better than oomitry arrack. Another matter Niebuhr 
Objected to was that the ** English likewise persist obstinately in 
wearing the European dress, which by its ligatures impedes the free 
circulation of the blood, and by confining the limbs renders th© heat 
more intolerable.” Two basins had been “ hewn out iu the rock, in 
which two ships may be at once careened. A third is now preparing. 
Thin work, which is very expensive, likewise brings in a considerable 
_ annual return. Strangers pay very dear 

i e .docks. for liberty to careen in these basins. 

Wmlc I was there I saw a ship of war belonging io the Imam of 
which he had sent to Bombay : mly on purpose that T might 


Why bo many Europeans 
died in Bombay. 
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sdJ 1 All religions were indulged in the free exerci^^.^ 
fcheir public worship, " not only in fcbeir 
religions tolerated. churches, but openly, in festivals and 
processions, and none takes offence at another. Yet Government! 
allowg not tbo Catholic priests to give loose to their zeal fee 
making proselytes. When any person chooses to become CatholiCj 

Mw. . - ... - ^ _ JL _a rx> Ai _ 


the 


- reasons must be laid before Government, and if they are 
3 Q dged valid, he is then allowed to profess his conversion. 
£he priests have considerable success in conversions amonc; 


be slaves, who, being struck with the pomp of the Romish 
worship, and proud of wearing tho image of a eaiufc 
Q P°n fchoir breasts, choose rather to frequent the Oatholi® 
churches than any others, .and ‘ persuade their countrymen, an 
they successively, arise, to follow their example.” The religious 
deration practised had made the place “ very populous.” 

Slaves from Africa seem to have 
BlaTe Market at Bombay. been thea bought and sold freely 
R * Bombay, for Niebuhr purchased a young Catholio negra 
gave him away before leaving India, for fear the Mussulmans 
>n Persia and Turkey might aoouae him of carrying off a Maboraedai?. 

boy. Only the English were allowed 
The Bombay Army, 1703. trade ; but strangers, chiofly Germans 
and Swiss, were admitted into the military service, and got ;n 
rapidly, “for thcic mode of life cuts off tho 0 dicers very 
fast/* The troops were well paid, but were despised by 'ho 
civilians, who ** look upon the soldiers with that contempt 
^hich moneyed men commonly think themselves entitled to 
show for poraons who are in their pay u —a remark as true 
human nature now as it was a century ago. There were 
^Yonteon companies of regular troops, of 1«0 men each, mostly 
Europeans, ** except some Topazes, or Catholic Indians dressed 
*n the European fashion; 0 and 3,000 sepoys, with an inferior 
Burope&n offioer to command each company. At Surat, the 
Company maintained a small corps of Arabs from the Persian Gulf, 
“be Arabs were “in such high reputation in India for their 


6 
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that every rajah desirsa to have some in his 
illary at Bombay, consisting! of three companies, va« iD verv 
good condition, ** owing to the caro nf a S * ede, whom the Eualish 
sent out in 1752, and who brought with him a company of gunnei J 


whom he had raised in Germany, Bombay was thus furnished with 
a good number of able workmen, chiefly masons and carpenter? 
These Germans likewise engaged many of their countrymen to leave 
the Dutch, and enter the English service.” 

•I »uie3 Forbes, the author of the “ Oriental Memoirs,” arrived in 
Bombay in 1736 as a writer in 
forbcs's aocount of Bombay the Company’s service and remained 
—1763 to 1784. 1S yearg in Ind|fti Th0 e9tftblish . 

merit, he says, was then ** on a smaller scale than at pre« 
sent bis book was not finished till 1812—” especially in the 
y :il:[»ry and revenue departments; the latter was always inadequate 
to the expenses.” He, too, speaks of the climate as healthy and 
] '^nt, ** The English houses at Bombay, though neither so large 

nor so elegant as those at Calcutta and Madras, were comfortable 
and well furnished ; they were built in the European style of 
architecture, as much as the olimato would admit of, but lest 
something of that appearance by the addition of verandas or covered 
pmzai to shado those apartments most exposed to the sun. When 
illuminated and filled with sooial parties id the evening, these 
verandas gave the town a very cheerful appearance: but since I left 
1 Lidia, the town }iouse3 have been almost deserted by the English, 
who reside entirely at their country villas ; the gentlemen only go to 
the fort in the morning to transact their business ; devoting the 
evening to domestic pleasure and convivial meetings at their 
Jemhouscs. The largo bazaar or tho Btreet in the black town 
vriihin the fortress, contained many good Asiatic houses, and shops 
stored with merchandize from all parts of the world for tho 
Europeans and natives. These shops were generally kept by tho 
Indians, especially the Parsees j who, after paying the established 
import customs, were exempted from other duties.” ” As far 
$4 the climate permits, the English fashion in houses, equipage 
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is generally adopted; very fevr ladies or gentle- 
European servants ; the former were better served 
young female Mulabars, trained by themselves; and by negro 
0r Malabar boys, who were our favourite personal attendants; 
' y hile the upper eervauts wore usually MahomodnnB and Farsees. 
^ ur c lerkg and writers were mostly Hindoos, who, from being liable 
to 80 n, any leligious and ceremonial pollutions, were seldom domestic 
8er?an t8,” At the present day, hardly any Europeans have Parsees 
domestic servants, and not many Mnhomedana; there being no 
'fficulty now in obtaining the services of Hindoos (mostly 
^°°rteos) for almost any kind of house work. It in curious 
l* orbes makes no mention of the employment, now so com- 
’-non, of Indo-Portuguese, as butlers and conks. In speaking 
the habits and manners of the English inhabitants, Forbc.< 
ba ys : “ When I arrived there, most things were on a pleasant 

’ium between the evils of Fryer’s period, and the pro- 
ae nt refinod and luxurious mode of living; comfort, ho3« 
f 1 ality, and urbanity, then characterized the settlement.’ 
I'here is a note of regret struck here ; and elsewhere ho 
Quotes with evident approbati >n a letter, dated 1784, from a “ very 
, discerning friend” in this citv, whu 
vvroto to him (Mr. Forbes himself was 
^on at Broach) :—“ I know your partiality for Bombay, but in my 
°Pmion it is no longer the same place. I allow fch;»t the little 
Residency has become very gay and lively, and I have passed a few 
'veeks here with much satisfaction; but at all the pleasures and 
e btertainnieuts, could not prevent the thought from obirudinc 
1 sol£, that ihc* high polish had dobaecd the material, aud you too 
Plainly sea all tlu« more valuable ties of friendship and affection 
,l ctifioed to an ostentatious vanity which awkwardly endeavours 
to assume their semblance.” On returning to Bombay the 
aam e year, Mr. ForKa ,l observed a great variation in the society 


at *d manners at Bombay. A conatuut fluctuation by the removal 
the civil and military servants from ouo settlement to another, 
rbe .indux of stranger* in a large seaport town, with other local 
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.BC69, alwayB occasioned some change in society j but 
an extension of the military establishment, a considerable 
increase in the female circle from Europe, or from what other cause 
I know not, there was a material alteration in the English character 


of the Presidency. Etiquette, ostentation, and formality had too 
generally supplanted the urbanity, friendship, and conviviality so 
delightful in former times." Mr. Forbes evidently mourned over 
the merry meetings and the friends of his youth. What would ho 
have said had he lived to witness the stately stiffness of social 
manners in modern Bombay ? The Anglo-Indians have beoomo id 
dress and love of formality more English than the English them . 
salves $ even the white jacket, in which men usedfafc sit at ease qfc 
Bombay dinner tables up to about twenty-five years ago, beiqg now 
rigidly banished from sooipty, and the English dress-coat substi¬ 
tuted for it. The pirce of provisions had nearly doubled in ten 
years, owing, says Mr. Forbe9, to the constant increase of 
population ; and he complaios of the badness of the times for the 
civil servants, who are now disposed to envy the chances in war 
of the military. 

Bishop Heber says little about the mode of life in JJombay, though 
his delightful “ Narrative'’ contains what is even now the best 
acoonnt extant of the town and the places of interest in its 
neighbourhood. We shall draw largely upon it in the chapter 
which we have specially devoted to a description of new Bombay 
—$od to which also belongs the hlgtory of the improve¬ 
ments made in Bombay during the last ton' 6* twelve years* 
From the close of Mr. Elphinstone’s administration (1827). to the 
commencement pf Sir Barlle Frere’s (1862), therp fal ittlo to be 
said concerning Bombay beyond what has beep already reoorded. 8jr 
John Malcolm, about whose role there are some queer traditions 
current, was a voluminous writer, and must, we should think, have 


left some interesting private correspondence throwing light on the 
society and monnera of tjie place ; but it is beneath the dignity 
of hie biographer, Mr. Kaye, to notice such'triflea, and all we cap 
jgb*an from hja book js that Sir John passed most of hrs time it? 
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iAcr with the judges, 1 though he did two good thingi 
Bhorti Ghaut Road and invented Mahableshwur; 

m T^he fond bet we on the Company’s servants stnd tile .representatives of Eng- 
; l r k law • in. Bombay was of ancient standing. The Court of Directors m 
16 '0-71 sanctioned the introduction by Governor Aungier of trial by jury into 
* ho eourts of justice, agreeably to English law, but “declined engaging a judge 
Qt 3ed in civil law, being apprehensive that such a poreon might bo disposed 
J promote litigation, and probably might not obey the orders which . .io Pie. 
fidant and Council might find it for the interest of the court to give him. 
t. n 1G75-76 (Feb. 8 ), tho President iu Council at Surat, writing to the Governor of 
r'^hay and his colleagues (then subordinate to the Company s Surat setde* 
_iont), diroctod that tho alleged suicide of the purser of the s ap Mn ; eom 
., 7 ^ be referred for investigation to “ the court of judicature at Bombay ac¬ 
cording to law,” and that the, same course should bo adopter m all similar 
£^ 8e , a » adding, however, that as we desire that justice may bo done, so wo 
EH* havQ yuU take caro that vexatious suits and contrivances by common 
to disturb the quiet of good people may bo discouraged and pre- 
iv ?* 11 let the judge know from us that we oxpect ho maintains tho gravity. 

ntcgrity, and authority < his olDco, and that he doth not bring a disrepute on 
** court of Bombay, by lightness, partiality, solf-scokiug, or countunancm^ 
ommon barristers, in which sort of vermin, they say, Bombay is very unhappy. 

' ,J ri ght to mention that it is more than doubtful that any of the legal pracu- 
• '^ers who were in Bombay at that time had been admitted as barristers by 
Ibi'r n8 °f Court iu the British Islands. In 1676, a person, whom the Rev- 
»i l} ip Anderson describes as “ a pompous attorney,” was, according to i rye r a 
aK ^red to impeach” Captain ISnaxton before “ a select court of judicature ior 
bn* mutinous conduct of his soldiers,” and accordingly, ” with ^ somo 

ii( • rhetoric, endeavoured to make him appear a second Catiline.’ It'S 

if Vi llkQ ly that this state prosecution wotild have bvon entrusted to ar. attorney , 
wo Cro been then a duly accredited barrister in Bombay. Dr. lot. John 
j. m 1683-81 sent to Bombay with a commission from tho king a ; judgem 
^dmiralty. In transmitting a copy of it to the Bombay Government, tho Court 
Ji Directors directed that his salary' should be £200 per annum, and that no 
isv 0u ^ “ have the accommodation of his own diet at the Governor’s table” ana 
take his place there “ as second,” but they added that ** all other judi* 
^t Ure3 uponour 8aia iglaDd nre t0 remain in the same condition nnd order oa they 
ow ftra nt:rl timi. .rfliA nudin cixmcnt nf thrt KfllHG DCrBODfl* Until \ Otl TOCClYG OUT 


- ur. tsi. doun compiainGu 01 mua to ou 

J* but the Company retorted upon him that ho had taken part with 

fcb .^ interlopers, so ho never seems to have had any jmiadiction, except 
raiU u Admiralty, the other courts being filled hy servants of the_ ComjMiny. 
r*rv.. Sir Josiab Chili, Governor of the London Company, < 


iaapproved of the 


IS* wfffcS »‘l&rS[ JEKSCW & K* °=»« 

1 umi)ay, and observed that the En K liah laws were not 

sa*fiss*tej 

!**•• eoaatitattog » 

. p '\riiament established at Bombay, in °J *}*]%*> L^hoidd W 
ljUi1 **Th^celc;?int.edSir James Muckin'• b, who 
fMcouitas Rocorder in ieos eer- i^' to havo had a voryooavtimo of it, for he 
v,-iSS tho ^ oMy wont uown W the 
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losu important change of the last fifty years ba_ _ _ 

/ increase in the numbers of the independent European popu- 
and, consequently, in the influence of the English newspapers 
published at Bombay. The merchants felt themselves strong enough 
to establish a Chamber of Commerce 
Bombay Chamber of Com- in 1836, which has since taken a con¬ 
siderable share in the formation of 
public opinion and the direction of affairs. At a farewell dinner 
ypven him by the Byculla Club in 1879, the late Honourable James 
Gibbs, late member of the Viceregal Council and then a retiring 
member of Council of the Governor of Bombay, bore testimony as 
follows to the growth of public opinion in Bombay during the period 
of 32 years over which his personal reminiscences extended :— 

Gentlemen, in thoso days the Supreme Court, which is now represented by the 
Ordinary Oivil Jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s High Court, instead of requiring 
three Judge* to wit from 11 till 6, to listen to tho arguments of an Advocate 
General and 37 barristore, instructed by 49 solicitors, managed to keep up with 
groat difliculty one court between the hours of 12 and 3, not every day in the 
vo, i; to listen to the arguments of an Advocate General and 7 barristers, the 
whole of whom had to be instructed by 9 attorneys. Again, in those days, gentle¬ 
men, we hod no Municipal Commissioner to go to untold expense to bring us 
Venar or Tul a water, to drain our town, or light our streets. There was an 
ancient ant venerable body called the bench of Justices which I find to have 
consisted of 32 Europeans and 20 natives, to whom was entrusted the sanitary 
condition of Bombay. Hie result was, as 1 have Ik ard tho Chairman in the days 
when I first came out say with n considerable degree of satisfaction, “ wo had 
only 70 deaths from cholera yesterday, and that was a fair average, for we lied 
ninety a few days ago, and 20 one day last week.” That was the sanitary state 
of Bombay in those days. With regard to the mercantile community, I may say 
that tho Chamber of Commerce in those days,consisted, I think, of *22 European 
and 8 native members. Their work wiu evidently not very important, for I have 
not been able to And a reianunfc even of a report. I have no doubt, however, 
that they took among themselves sage counsel and advice ab nit tho trade which 
has caused that trade to prosper and Bombay to become what it i” now, one of the 
find, if not tho first, of the merchant cities of India. While on this topic I would 
mention that in going through an old calendar I found a table of exchange, at 
the head of which the rupee was stated to be worth 2s. 2d. (laughter), and curious 
enough I found the compiler of the table never expected exchange to go down 
below Is. dd. I have, however, during the last 30 years known the exchange 
above the one limit and below the other. The banks I think in those days, the 


onco or twice a week to transact jndicial business. In 1K23 the 
Supremo Court was substituted for the Recorder’s court, and tho 
jurisdiction claimed by the Chief Justice over British subjects beyond the 
limits of the presidency town brought him into oonilict with Sir John Malcolm. 
The feeling of antagonism b tween the Company’s executive officers and tho 
judges, to some extent, lasted rill the Queen took over the direct government of 
the country in 1868, and in 1862 formed the new High Court by a junction of the 
barristers* Supreme Com . at the presidency town with tho Chief Court estab¬ 
lished by the Company for tho trial of suits in other parts of the presidency* 
(See, f.-.r a full history of the courts and tenures of Bombay, the elaborate and 
^meuts of Sir Michael Westropp, Natrroji fierainji v. Ji offers, High 
Court Keporta, Vol. IV . Bart I. ; Sec. of Stun-, for ft din v. Pom.lay Landing an l 
Shipping Co., Vol. V., Part I.; and Lome's v. L y, , Vol. V„ Part I.) 
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tanks, wove two to eight at the present time. But one 0 / 
kink poticulaily worth noticw* related to the pabulum # _ 
which iu those days wo received at our breakfast tables There 
daily neWft'papor supported by two hi- Weekly ones. 'x hi daily 
extended by t ley roe ^ m si/.u mid improved vastly in otln.r paxti- 
■ vl V’ * s llow known familiarly to all of us us the Bombay Qas.tu, The 
.i l>1 ~W6rokly papers, then called the Courier and the Bombay Times, alter 

«not 1 j : s,, udry trausmututious and transmigration: , were tiuully formi dimy 
, ‘ ' ^r daily paper, at the im'-out time the well known Times of Jnrtia. tieutk- 
^ h id no kuowhjdge of the internal economy of either of our daily papers 
a try Present time, but I haw some idea that they cost each of the able editors 
' ,' u d of time and timiblo. I believe, also, that the collection of the infor- 
I t, wu road day by day in their columns costs a gieut deal of money, 

hold know that in those days the editor of the Gentleman’s Ga elic was a w-jy 
j , VOl- y elderly person, who went about iu a pall.ee, dressed in white garmeni $ 
j„ . u short jacket, from office to office to acquire auy information Ik could 

i u * ,J^ r r .° hll tho next dtiy’a issue, and I am sorry to say that he often pot such 
1 that he not only filled the next duy's paper, but he had on the fol- 

tum x ay tf«uerully to contradict what had appeared the day before. Gentle* 
Plv»in eftrea few of my recolleetions of 32 years ago. I could go on multi* 
tii’iif- 1 .. 7 U ’ hut will not. I have, however, ventured to bike up so much of your 
* am o. V 0 thenx m order tlmt you may with me have un appreciation of fho 
s -v ri - s stndes Bombay has made during that time. 1 think I may s,&i\!y 
as V / lt lu 'i*' ,5it ' ' u f,l ^ a h» s public opinion so much force and so much value 
Pubi;!l aK : .^uuibay. l am aware that a lute able member of the Bar said that 
,r I ' > J uu * < *. u , s . IU 't t° be fouml in India. It may not have been found to any 
hv all n ll } ,. lH perhaps ; but I think at the present time it will be odm:tt( cl 

it, “ flt Public opinion in Bombay has a very great effect. It has a great effect 
non- (>l ^ hTOvernment and on the people, und I am quite sure that the effect of 
no opinion iu Bombay is certainly being felt in England. 

- -^withstanding, however, their numbers, intelligence, wealth, and 

Nou-Offlolal Europeans. P ttbl j c a ' ,irit ' n ° u - affid “! «"*«?{* 
e Bombay are still as rigidly and jealously 

A' c ' u ded from the service of the State as they were in the era cl* ih 3 
Tfitpauy’s rule. The Covenanted Civil Service, which is recruited 
l,1, iually from England with candidates selected by competitive 
lamination, holds possession of all great offices of emoln- 
or power, is as tenaciously exclusive us the old East India 
-°mpany was. A few natives are occasionally admitted into its 
*; m ks, and a Public Service Commission was appointed by tho 
-government of India to inquire into tbe Covenanted Civil Service 
H *irh a view to devising a scheme of thoroughly opening the r ervico 
tu the natives and to do full justice to their claims to higher and 
^oro extensive employment in the Public Service ; but no English- 
uot belonging to the privileged «.Inss of Civil Servants ig 
permitted to poach on their preserves. Non-oflicial Englishmen iu 
, ‘ ,1 'Ubiy are allowed to hold public meetings, they have the tiborty 
know, t«» utter, and to argue freely through the press, and they 
‘ r e encouraged to form Volunteer Corps; the Legislative Council 
*•' been enlarged; but tiie administration of the Presidency 
^maius as pare a <iespoti.9ii! as that of Kussiaor lurkoy. 
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Wording to the census of 1891. the City and Island of Bombay 
contained a population of 821,764 in 
8moe°T662°^ ^°P a ^ ation od area of 22 miles. In 1901, the num¬ 
ber was 770,843 showing a decrease of 
60,921. The density to the square mile varies to an extraordinary 
degree over the Island, the variations in the 32 sections in which the 
Island is divided for administrative purposes ranging from a fraction 
under 700 persons to the acre in Kumbharwada to 4*6 persona to 
the acre in Sion. Bombay was more populous than Calcutta and is 
still 260,000 above Madrae. In point of numbers it was until plague 
And faini::e checked its increase in this last decade, entitled to the 
rank of the second city in the British Empire. In 1662, when the 
island of Bombay came into the possession of the English, the 
population did not exceed 10,000. In 1716, it was estimated at only 
16,000 souls j in 1816, the result of a census taken by Government 
gw’.'u iho following numbers 

British, not military .. . 1,840 

Ditto military and marine..... 2,460 

.Native Christians, Portuguese and Armenians... 11,600 

Jews wt .. M .,. M . 800 

Mahometans .. 28,060 

Hindoos .....'. . .. 103,800 

Paraees .. 15M5B 


Total...... 161,550 


Tbi3 statement does not, however, inolhde the floating population 
computed to number about 60,000. v . V 

The disproportion between the sexes in Bombay is extra * 
ordinary, there being 474,813 males to 296,030 females. This 
is believed to be partly attributable to the fact tl at the 
census is taken at a time v of the year, “ when the fixed 
population is annually much augmented by an ipflux of men 
who come from their villages for tho purposes of trade and in search 
o ; amice, and who do not bring their wives and families with theta**' 
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£09 (or people from Surat) and Indo«Portuguese7 
rfong whom the class of domestic servants is chiefly 
Ecruited, hardly over have their wives with them. Bu* H may 
alao be reasonably suspected that so great a disparity io the num. 
ksrs of men and women may be duo to inaccuracy in the 
r ®turii8, for the difficulty of taking an accurate census of such 
city as Bombay is suoh as is not met with in any European 
city. The low caste " natives” always suspicious of almost 
any official act, still look upon the numbering of the people as being 
*u Borne way connected with the levying of a fresh tax, and for 6 
few days preceding that on whioh the census has to be taken, they 
known to leave the town in large numbers. At the census of 
^881 the registered population was 773,196, or over three thousand 
m or e than in 1901. The decrease of 50,961 in the decennial period 
from 1891 to 1901 was very much more than was anticipated. 


Nowhere elso probably in the world, not even in Alexandria, are 
so many and such striking varieties of 
PoJlatTof y #hm0tW ° f thB race, nationality, and religion repre- 
sented as in Bombay. Not only is there 
Rroat diversity of type among the Hindooa-the Banian of Gaserat 
differing as widely in appearance and manners from tbe Mahratta of 
Hie Deccan as tbe Englishman differs from the Italian i not only do 
the Mahomedans include, besides Indian Mussulmans, many Afghans, 
Persians, Arabs, Turks, Malays, Chinese, and Abyssinian* ( not only 
ore colonies of Jews and Armenians to be foivnd among this.motley 
Population , but the city is the head-quarters of the thriving and pro. 
lifio race of Parsees, and contains many thousand Indo-Portugueeo 
'"habitants. To crown all, there are the European inhabitants, 
B “gaged either in tbe service of Government, or in professional 



■cafntile pursuits — a class of the community not s 
'J, but supreme in political and social power. 
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The Jains, together with the Brahmins, Lingaets, and Bhattias 


comprise the castes -which reli¬ 
giously abstain from eating meat, and 


The Jains. 


it will be seen that they form only 8 per cent, of the total 
population. The religious tenets of the Jains resemble closely 
those of the Buddhists. They worship images, but do not 
recognize the Brahminical division of castes, and, being believers 
in the transmigration of souls, they will not destroy animal 
life in any forrA. They are a wealthy sect, amassing much 
money in trade, and have numerous and costly temples, rich 
with gilding, gems, and statues of marble, at Girnar and Palitana 
in tbe peninsula of Katty war, and at Mount Aboo in Northern 
Guzerat. 

The orthodox Hindoos, who are under the control of the Brah¬ 


mins, and who form three-fifths of 
the total population of Bombay, may 


The Brahmlnioal Hindoos. 


; :e separated into the two * grand divisions of worshippers of 
Vishnoo (the Preserver), and worshippers of Shiva (the Destroyer), 
the second and third persons of the Hindoo Trinity. “The 
adherents of Shiva mark their foreheads horizontally, and those of 
Vishnoo perpendicularly, which should be renewed every morning, 
and, if attainable, by a Brahmin” (Hamilton). Vishnoo is, however, 
only known popularly through his incarnations, Rama and Krishna, 
who, with Vishnoo’s wife, Lnxshmi, aro the favourite deities of by 
far the greater number of Hindoos in Bombay. Krishna is a frolio- 
some deity, whose amours are the theme of innumerable songs and 
dances ; and the immoralities practised among some of hia special 
followers were exposed in a notorious trial that took place io Bombay 
20 years ago* The elephant headed god Gunpufctee is also very gene* 
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01’tf/ipped, Shiva in like manner, is not personally ad 
^ pay their worship chiefly to hie consort, Kali, who 

^dsr the name of Bhowanee, was the patroness of the Thugs, and 
nncW the name of Parvatee has a celebrated temple dedicated to her 
honour on the rock overlooking Poon*», from which B • jee Rao, the last 
°f the Peshwap, is said to have witnessed the defeat of his army and 
the overthrow of his dynasty by the English on the plain of 
Kirkee. 


^ext to the Brahmins, the moat important class among 
Hindoos, and that beet known to 

The Banias. Europeans, are the Banias, among/ 

w ^om the Bhattias may bs included. The early English 

v °yager8 seem to have applied this name to all classes of Hindoos 
lc idiacriniinately. Ovington, for instance, who made a voyage to 
* u rat in 1069, speaks only of three divisions of natives, the Moors 
(Mussulmans), Banias (Hindoos), and Persies (Parsec i) ; and, with 
re 4ftrd to the Banias, he says bitterly:—“ Th y are mainly addicted 
t0 prosecute their temporal interest, and the amassing of treasure; 
^fld therefore will fly at the securing of a pice, though they can com- 
^and whole lakhs of rupees. I know thosoamongst "ho n computed 
to bo worth £100,000, whose service the prospect of sixpence 
advantage will command, to traverse the whole city of Surat.' 5 


Vui 0| iu one of his valuable notes to Marco Polo, quotes a 
8a ying current in Snrat in 1072, that it took three Jews to make 
°ne Chinaman, and thr.-e Chinamen to make one Bania. Properly 
a P^kine, however, according to Hamilton, “the Vaneeya area 
^QUierous tribe of Hindoos in Guaerat, named BaDias by the Eng- 
U *h, and are separated iato many sub-divisions, besides the Aariot* 

0r seceders from the Brahmiuic.l doctrines. They are all of them ’ 
•"erohants and traffickers, and many of them travel to parts very 
'emote from India, where they remain from one to ten years, after 
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PJ return to thoir wives and children. Many also] 
i the towns of foreign countries, where their descendants 
tfnue tO apeak and write the Guzerati tongue, which inay be 
pronounced the grand mercantile language of Indian marts'.” The 
Banias appear indeed to have had in their hands from the earliest; 
times the control of the foreign commerce of India with the 
countries bordering on the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean ; 
and to this day the trade of the whole East Coast of Africa, as well 
&3 of Southern and Eastern Arabia, is principally managed by the 
Indian agents, at Zanzibar, Moscat, and other port 9 , of the great 
Bania firifls of Bombay. Thesa people, many of whom are 
Jains, have tho utmost veneration for animal life, they will 
not kill even any kind of vermin ; and it is not an unoommon eight- 
in Bombay to see a Bania carefully laying grains of sugar along the 
walls by the roadside for the ants to eat, or picking up worms and 
caterpillers and depositing them in pots to be sent to a eafe place 
to prevent them from being trampled upon. They support iii tarion? 
parts of the City pinjrapoles, or asylums for all kinds of old, home¬ 
less, or diseased animals. 

The Marwareea may be regarded as a Centra! Indian variety 

The Jffarwarees ® an * a8 ‘ ^ey are bankers, 

money-lenders, and a large propor¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Bombay and of all Western India are 
constantly in their debt. They come from Marwar, from which 
they derive thoir name. 

The lowest and most numeroas class of the population consist 

The Coolies °* 000 * , * 08, w ^° 81 ’ 9 fishermen or 

labourers, and who may be regarded 
f * 3 the aborigines of tho island, and, indeed, of all the coast districts 
of Guzerat and the Konkan. 

ihr> distinction of race and character between the people of 
uiozerat and the Mahrattas is still best marked by the preta* 
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vyUBorati as the commercial language of India* 
language has for its northern boundary on the coast 
the river of Damaun, a Portuguese settlement, 108 miles north 
o? Bombay, and it prevails as far south as the confines of Goa. 
Inland its limits are the rivers Taptee on the north and theKiatna 
°a tho south. Batin Bombay and other great towns C uzerati 
* th 0 language of trade. Dr. Wilson infers from the numerous *n* 
Magnificent Buddhist remains of Western India that BuddhLm had, 
about 200 B. C M been preached with remarkable success throughout 
toe Mahratta country. Nowhere in India, however, *ro the people 
aow more devoted to the Brahmins. Shao, Sivajoe’s grandson, when 
asked by a Rajpoot prince what ho had done for the Hindoo religion, 
eaid he had conquered llindostan as far north as the Jam pa, and given 
*t to the Brahmins. The boast turned out literally true, for the 
Brahmin family of the Peahwas set aside Sivajee’s descendants, and 
became the supreme rulers qf the Mahratta confederacy. Dr. Wilson 
deacriboa the Mahrattas as a shrewd, intelligent, hardy, and active 
People. “ They have their own popular godB and demons, in addition 
to the principal deities of tho Hindoo pantheon, and are gene¬ 
rally enthusiastic in their worship, being at the Game time 
fond of religious pilgrimages,” especially to the source of the 
Gang*, or Godavery, above Nassik, and Pandhqrpur. " They 
are noted for the observance of the moat public of the festivals. 
*9 the Passer* and Holee. Their poculiar religious feelings 
have been much excite*! and sustained by the poets of 
their own provinces, especially Tcpka- 
The Mahrattas- ram. M The Mahratta? have no com- 

merciat Ke „ ins - few of then, are traders or merchants * Wore 
the English conquest they used to be warriors, poht,cans, shop, 
herds, and cultivators of the sail,now, those of them who live 
in towns are ohiefly lawyers, olerfcs, and w iters in pu >o 0 oea < 
Oad, among the lower class, groom.; ond ooaohmen. Tbey are a 
darker ond less good-looking people than men from the country to 
‘he north of Bombav, and their babiutione are nsuahj oafrstoieyed 
huts instead of the lofty handsome buildings nhioh suit the more 
toxnrioua Guzerati taste. 
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'^s/M^osnsdans, forming one-fifth of the population 

_ i Mahoaeiaas. here > a3 elsewhere, into the 

. , £ r0,,t religious 3ects of So neea 

COmp ? 8i “? the "^Odo* belie vera, wb< 
AhnXk.v n„ succession i f Culiphs after Mahomed, through 
u J w*’ 0mor . and tbeOmmuafle Caliphs of Damascus, whHe 
nan, hL / th ! cause P* Ali, the fourth Caliph, ^nd his 

t“a’s The T t,° 08e, , rl ’ 1 Wl ‘, 0 Wel ' e mu,dored by •heir Ommeiadr, 
Per«ian/th« T » l ' k * aD( i a«f! lbs 8re tke P rinci » al Soon ee, and th- 

predominate The'^l- t • U ?T‘ l" Bumbr *>' the Soonees 
P r,h 1 n- , ? ‘. ,s 1Dolul10 ‘be well-known caste of 

»Vflrj'rml < ’’l! 1,; de . lu f inal ‘ kiuaa of Rnods, who are known to 
every Indian hcusenoid.. Hamilton describes thorn accurately a- 
that remarkable « ace of men named the Borahs, who. although 
Mooome ian in re iMou, me Jews in features, manners, and genius’” 
A Khoja Mussnlmai.g, who reverence ns their spiritual chi»f 
f* rr p‘”". 1 descendant of his late Highness Aga Khan, a refuse* 
ft j.u Persia, claiming to be the modern representative of the prince 
known tn the t.me of the ornsades as tbo P head of the assasTns 
“ h® >?!£ M , 0f the Mountain, are also Shiahs, and there 
«rw a « d i au!bel ' a . pl Persons, usually, but inc.rrectiv, 
3t. . 0(1 Moguls Ill Bombay. The Soonoea comprise Arabs, Turk* 

Sooaees and Shiahs. ami the Indian Mussulmans of the 

f ,. r _ l^onkau (or piaiu couutry between the 

s a coast of Western India and the foot of the Western Ghauts). 

,, ityir . nil . rn 19 ^aiy greatly during the year, as Batnbay, being now 
tbec nef port for pilgrims going to or returning from Mecca, is ta * 
leso! c o a many thousands of Mussulman strangers during the pilgrim 
s?a3on, which lasts through the cold weather. Dr. Hewlett mention 
in his Census Report of 1872, that “no one entered bimeelf as •% 
d,5ei P Ja °* Synd Ahmud, of Patna notoriety, who introduced Waha* 
be0la!JI mt0 lDd »»:” bur there are, no doubt, a few Wababeea, the 
puritans of Islam, in Bombay, where, according to Dr. Hunter (serf 
his Indian Mussalmans) the gospel of this dangerous political seer, 
which seeks to revive Mahometan fanaticism in all its early fervour, 
was first preached. Dr. Weir, in his Census Report for 1881, s«ys 
fliore are amongst Muslimin in Bombay small bodies who ho":*- 
peculiar opinions; there is one sect, of Hyderabad prominence, 
Who .Lave a burying.place at Mazagon, and who call tbemselvt ? 
GLair Mahdia, und who proclaim that the M&hdi has oome (Amadi 
j.-jsashta) ; when I first mentioned the existence of this seot to 
scum wall. known citizens, they doubted, till they made inquiries, 
to?.: such a seot existed,” 
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!ho Parsc 03 . 


POPULATION* 

L do not form more than about one-seventh of _ 
total population, but their bflauiess-like 
energy and activity, their freedom to 
a Kreafe extent from caste prejudices, and the readiness with "h»ch 
they have taken to the us© of the English language, have secured 
‘o them a prominent and influential position to 'he com- 
muuity. Their history is well known. After the eouq.ies,. 
fsrsia by the Mnhomedans in the se'enth ceutury, a sma 
retnuant of the " fire-worshippers,” who disdained to change then 
religion, went into voluntary exile. They first took refuge at Ormuz 

in the Persian Gulf, whoro they are said to have learnt the art o 

"hip-building, afterwards so useful to them ; and after some years 
they migrated to the coast of India, loading at Din, on the coast of 
ixattyawar. From Diu, where they did not prosper, they went to 
Sanjan in Guzernt, and were hospitably .oceived and allowed to 
•igUt thoir saored firo by a Hindoo prince named Jadoo Kuna 
From this pla^e, aa their numbers inc>e:*s-tl, they resorted 
to the principal towns of Guzerat, and settled in the country. 
a ' 1o ptimr the Guzerati language, and maoy Hindoo cus 

toms. Their oxceptmnal prosperity as a race seems t- date 
ftoui the advent of Europeans by sea to India. Tim Parse. 3 
'•■'‘Ving no prejudices against the strangers, made themselves U30. 
f "l as brokers ami interpreters between the Europeans and the 
natives. They especially attached themselves to e ,lu ' 13 ’’ 
*«d in Surat mauv of them had, two centuries ago, acquire! 
Ohhsiderahle wealth in trade and become persons of oonse- 
queues. When Bombay was ceded to England, there was only 
_ , , . , n „ Bombay rone iu import* 

°Uo Parsec on tho island ; but, as u01u 

_ , , , t tho Parsees followod the 

uuce and finally superseded Sara. ^ 8tttlera huvi „* 

uniiui s of the English to th.s c y, 
been, it ia said about 100 years ago, in ' ucu 
Guilders to manage the Bombay Dockyard. They have since 
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/fei/noua for their commercial enterprise and 

i a large portion of the trade of Bombay is eutTrel^ 
hands. One Parsee citizen, Sir Jjmsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
w ag honoured with a baronetcy on account of his numerous and 
munificent charities ; another, Sir Covvasjee Jehanghier, was 
subsequently knighted for a similar reason,—a like honour wae 
later conferred upon his son— and yet a third, Sir DinshaW 
Uanockjeo Petit, was knighted in 1837, and created a Baronet 
in 1890. The Paraees aro a prolific race, and their numbers aro 
rapidly increasing. The lower classes among thorn are smart 
shopkeepers and good mechanics. They are especially skilful in 
carpenters’ work. Most of the hotels, mess agencies, and liquor 
stores Lhroughout India are now owned and managed by Parsees. 
Of late the Paraees have been distinguishing themselves in 
cricket, and since the match between the Europeans and Parsees 
of the Presidency was instituted, during the Governorship 
of Lord Harris, they have won five of the matches against 
seven won by the Presidency. The other games have been, 
drawn 


Most of the Native Christians in Bombay are Indo-Portugueee, 
The ludo-Portuguow. descendants of iutor.-marriages between 
the first European settlers in Western 
India and the natives. They dress in the European fashion, and 
i.\ear a hat instead of a turban. They are not a very active or 
progressive class of the community, and with a few honourable 
exceptions seem to be content to provide Europeans with clerks, 
cooks, and butlers. 


The Jews resident in Bombay have com® obiefly from Meaopo* 
The Jews. taipi®* The principal family amongst 

them are the Bassoons, who founded 
toe well-known house of David Sassoon and Co. in Bombay. Mr. 
Javid Sassoon’a oldest son, Sir Albert Saesoou, was knighted in 
1S7L, in recognition of his own and his father’s charities. Ho 
Ika in 1390, and has been succeeded by his son. 
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l tho divisions of Aalu," Sayu Hooron, u tho i d born, con- 
». A „ , , taining the territory of Hindustan, ia 

o '.nr y woo n a. distinguished by the richness and diver- 


s ‘ty of its productions. Hero wo not only find (with very few 
exceptions) all the produota of the other parts of civilised Asia, bnt 
00 great a variety peouliar to its own climate, that it would appear as 
a now and more beautiful creation had sprung up under the hund 
°f Nature. Nearly all the spices, which become necessary to man.' 
kind in exact proportion to the progress of luxury and refinement^ 
have at all times been peouliar to this region, while two of the most 
important articles iisod in clothing, viz., cotton and silk, were first 
Produced boro, and continue to be so in an especial degree, though 
their cultivation has been gradually extended to other countries." 
*rha desire for intercourse with a country possessing so many and 
-uoh rare natural advantages has supplied from time immemorial tho' 
chief stimulus to the commercial enterprise of other nations. The 
Arabians aro credited by many authors with having been the first to 
dare tho perils of the sen, and fetch the products of India for sale 
m the markets of the WoBt; and no doubt the Arabians have been 
known from the earliest historical times as bold navigators and 
skilful merchants. The configuration of the peninsula of Arabia, 
^ith its great interior desert and the strips of fertile territory along 
’ts extensive sea coast, and the narrowness of the gulfs separating 
it on one side from Africa, and on the other from Persia uad India 
naturally tended to make the Arabians a seafaring people. Again, 
the Phoenicians, the first traders in the Mediterranean, wero a 
kindred people to the Arabians, and numerous references in the 
Hebrew soriptures show that these fcwd nations held tho keys of the 
commerce between the West and the East, and exchanged, by means 
cf caravans crossing tho desert from the beads of the Gulfs of Persia 
a nd Suez to Tyre and Sidon, the spices, ivory, gold, and fine dtuffa of 
India and China for the iron, tin, lead, bronze, and silver of Europe. 
It is, however, more than probable that a considerable part of the 
trade on this Bide was dirootly in the hands of the Indians themselves, 
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3 cannot say how mnoh Arab blood there may have beeteil ftiO 
tflers on the western coast of India. The antiquity ofpiracy 
Efcoast of Malabar and Guzerat proves that not only had ancient 
India an extensive commerce, but Bhe could supply a breed of daring 
corsairs to get their living by plundering it. That the Indians were, 
in the dawn of history, enterprising navigators, may be inferred from 
the Sanskrit names of various places along the southern coast of 
Arabia, including the island of Socotra, and from the early settlement 
of Indian colonies along all the borders of the Indian Ooean and its 
narrow seas, “ as far south,” says Dr. Wilson, “ as the latitude of 
Madagascar,” and, probably at one time as far north as Bossorali, 
When Niebnhr was at Mocha in 1762, he found many Banians there 
whom ho describes as “ considerable merchants, and very honest 
i . m.” This connexion muBt have subsisted for ages, and indeed 
the theory is a plausible one that the origin of even Egyptian 
civilization may bo traced to the conquest of Egypt by Indian 
colonists. Be this as it may, it is incontestable that the science of 
ocean navigation was developed in the eastern seas long before its 
rudiments woie known in Europe. The Audax lapeti genus were 
content to mako coasting voyages in the Mediterranean and round 
Spain to the British Isles for oentnries after Arabians, Indians, and 
Chinese had been engaged in a foreign trade of a much more 
venturesome character. Possibly, the tradition is true that the 
discovery of the direct passage across the Indian Ocean from Aden 
to the coast of Graz* rat was made by a sailor whose boat was 


oanght in the south-west monsoon, and oarried across in spite 
of all his efforts to return. In any case we may reasonably 
suppose that the regularity of the seasons out here—-the wind 
blowiug steadily during four months of the year from the south¬ 
west, and during nearly all the rest of the year from thn north-east-* 
soon suggested the practicability of undertaking long voyages, as a 
fair wind could be counted on both in going and returning. During 
tko middle ages, tho superior enterprise and military power of the 
Arabians, Egyptians, and Persians gavo them the complete control 
Of tue Indian tiade and, although it is recorded that the phots of 
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Portuguese expeditions across the Indian Ocean 
Guzerafc, yob tlie Portuguese writers speak of tho com¬ 
mence of Western India as being, at tho end of the eixteeiith century 
wholly in the hands of 11 Moors ” According to Ladtan, this, 
commerce “ almost entirely passed by fleet or caravan through the 
territories of the Sultan or Caliph of Egypt, who had Sjria as far a3 
the Euphrates, and part of Arabia. He took at least five per cent, on 
goods in his own ports, and gob at least double this amount from 
the Venetians, Genoese, and Catalans in the Mediterranean.’* These 
*vore hia principal revenues, and the interruption of the Indian 
commerce by the Portuguese —who waged a merciless warfare at 
Sea against “ the Moors ” and would be satisfied with nothing less 
than the complete monopoly of tho trade—“ ruined him and hia 
sobjcctB.” The Egypfcain Saltan appealed to the Pope to put a 
stop to the enoroaohments of the Portuguese, but, of course, Rome 
Voiced in the successes of these champions of tho true religion. 
T be Saltan then (1507), aided, it is said, by the Christian powers 
of the Levant, who were alarmed nt tho prospect of loosing the 
Profits of the trade with tho East, fitted out a fleet in the Red Sea, 
^hich sailed across the Indian Ocean to tha coast of Guzerat and 
at first had some successes against tho Portuguese, but wa9 in the 
end disastrously beaten. The Egyptian efforts to recover a share 
of the Indian trad8 wore brought to an end by the Turkish 
conquest of Egypt in 1517, and the valuable commerce of the 
East with Europe was diverted for more than three oenturioa to 
the routo round the Cape of Good Hope, though it has now been 
restored to its ancient obannel by tho opening of tho Suez Canal. 

Barygaza (Broach) is mentioned in tho Periplaone tho chief goto 
of this side of India. From Barygaza ona great highway o ra o led 
through Oojein to Palibothra (Allahabad), while another penetrated 

into the Deccan,tho capital oity of wbioh waB theu ° , c '*' y ' ^ 

Togaro (Deogbur). Naaaick is also mentioned in the itinerary of 
Ptolemy, the geographer, and Oaliiao is.ephken of in the Periploe as 
port of inferior importance to Broaoh. - J snips o 8 * 

formerly engaged in trade did not require to lie ,n such a oommodioae 
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Callian the ancient port 
Bombay Harbour. 


of 


exposed harbour a3 that of Bombay ; and it would 
6 pyfment and safer for them to run up the harbour and ascend the 
-Tallian river, where they could be protected from both storm* 
and pirates. Some doubt has beeu expressed whether the descrip¬ 
tion of Oallian given in the Periplus and by one or two later writers 
Joes not belong to Quilon; but there can be no question as to the 
former greatness of Callian in the Concan, which from its situation 
on a navigable river at the junction of the north-east and south-east 
road* up the Ghauts, would naturally 
become a place of resort for merchants 
from all parts of the Deccan. Fryer’s 
testimony is quite distinct as to w-hat Calliau had been even up to 
the invasion and conquest of the Concan by the Mahrattas in the 
17th century. The town had been taken by the Portuguese in 1535, 
but was not held by them, says Orme, “ with a constant garrison, ,f 
and it belonged to the Mussulman kingdom of Beejapoor 
when Sivajee seized it. Fryer, on his way to the court 
of Sivajee, stayed at Callian in April 1675, and he says of 
it :—“ Early the next morning I left the most glorious ruins the 
Mahomedana in the Deccan ever had cause to deplore j for this city, 
once the chief empory, excelled not only in trade, but the general 
consequent sumptaousne38, if the relics of the stately fabrics may 
add credit to such a belief; which relics, not withstanding the fury 
of the Portugals, afterwards of the Mogul, since of Sivajee, and now 
lately again of the Mogul, are still the extant marks of its pristine 
height. The remaining buildings having many storeys of square- 
facing stones, and the mosques, which are numerous, of the same, 
abating little of their ancient lustre, being all watered with delicate 
tanks about which are costly tombs, with their distinct chapels or 
ntosqaes.” Sivajee had converted many of these mosques into 
granaries. “ The houses the present inhabitants kennel in arc mean, 
the people beggarly, by reason of these hostile incursions.” Orme’s 
conjecture is probably correct, that Callian remained till, at all 
events, the 16th century the immediate metropolis of Balsette, Bom 
bay, Bc.efesein, and all the adjacent country j but, as a trading port, 
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8U P 0 rseded by Tanna, aa the increased bnrden of s 

for thorn to pass up tho river. Certainly, the 
m , Arabian geographers make no mention 

fading port! UP0rB6 68 ** ** * of Cal,ian > thou K h th0 y wer0 familiar 
with a kingdom of Tanna. ” The Con- 
* says Colonel Yale, “ is no donbt what was intended by tho 
mgdom of Tanna. Albironi (A.D. 1030) speaks of that city aa the 
aa pital of Conoan ; Rashiduddin calls it Konkan-Tanna j Ibn Batuta, 
U kin-Tanna.” Marco Polo (13th century) gives this description of 
ivr . , „ it “ Tanna is a great kingdom lying 

bagdom of Tama audita trade. , ards the wcat) a biD R dom K™at 
both in size and worth. The people 
' 1( ^ 0 lator8 (Hindoos), with a language of their own, and a king 
^ their owd, and tributary to nobody. No pepper grows 
;^e, nor other spices, but plenty of inoeDsa; not the white 
r l ° ’ il °' V0V0r > bat brown. There is much traffic here, and 
Q U ^ Uy Rhi P a and merchants frequent the place; for there is a great 
^port of leather of various excellent kinds, and also of good buck- 
and cotton. The merchants in thoir ships also import various 
«oiea, such as gold, silver, copper, and other things in demand, 
ith the king’s connivance many corsairs launch from thi* port to 
raerohant0 - These oorsairs have a covenant with tho king 
he shall get all the horses they capture, and all other plunder 
0 £^ . lema * n w | th thoni. Tho king doos this because ho has no horses 
a lis 0Wn » whilst many aro shipped from abroad towards India ; for 
rp. 8 ever goes thither without horses iu addition to other cargo.’* 
^ ‘ose horses wore shipped at that time principally from Ormuz in 
g ° ^ >er8,aI1 Gulf and from Aden, the latter being “ the port in tho Red 
Q a to which many of the ships of India come with tboir cargoes,” 
ail d its Sultan, by reason of the heavy payments be received in port 
arges, ‘ one of tho richest princes in tho world/* Tanna was taken 
^ l * 10 Mussulmans soon after Polo’s visit. Friar Odric, who sailed 
*° launn from Ormaz in 28 days early in the 14th century f 
describes particularly tho martyrdom of four friars, which had 
a Ppenod there some timo before his arrival, whose piety had 
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if to dispute before the Cadi of tbo town, and to tell 1 ^ 
l^ft^phet, Mahomed, was in bell with bia father, the devil, on which 
ovemor executed them under excessive torture?, but was him¬ 
self banished for his craelty by the king of the country,*’ Tbo 
Portuguese, two centuries afterwards, amply avenged the friars 
la Barbosa’s time, just before the Portuguese conquest, c< Tanna was 
still a place of many mosques, temples, and gardens, but the trade 
was small. There were still pirates doing business from the port, 


b it on a reduced Boale. Giovanni Botero alys that there were the 
remains of an immense city to be seen, and that the town still con* 
tained 6,000 velvet weavers” (Yule). Tanna in its tarn gave place, 
in the time of the Portuguese, to Bassein, though it still remained 
a considerable place. Under British rule it is a thriving subur¬ 
ban town, with a large population of native ChriatiinB. It used to 
be famous fifty years ago for the bacon curod there, but this branch 
of trade has died out. It still manufactures excellent cotton and 
silk goods. 


Surat, however, seems to have drawn to itself most of the trade 

Trade of 8ar#t, 17th Gentary. o£ WoBtorn India with Europe within 
a century after the discovery of the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope. The English settlement 
a as established here in 1612, and Anderson, to give an idea of the 
business carried on by the factoBa of Surat, quote* from Bruce’s 
Annals the a!atoment that, ia 1668, six ships arrived from Englaod 

with goodn ami bullion to the value of £130,000. The next year 
1,200 tons of shipping arrived with stook valued at £75,000. 
In 1670 came 1,500 tons of shipping; ii 1672 four ships, with cargo 
and bullion valued at £85,000 j and in 1673 stock and bullion 
W6re brought to the amount of £100,000. “ With regard to par- 
ticular articles of trade, indigo was in more demand than ever. 
Oeppor, saltpetre, raw and wrought silks, to the value of 
& 30,000 a year, osiicoea to the value of £160,000, and various 
drugs, were exported to England. A trade in diamonds was chiefly 
confined to private deule s, who 


t inft Ootton Press, 1084. 


frequently made largo profits. Uon« 
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Ration was already paid to * tlie exportation 
i^jp^efi/aud so early as 1081, attempts were made to s 
fr^i^t^Sy compressing it into bales with the aid of machinery. 
For this purpose the company seut out * a screw or engine.* 
tn 1GD7, there must have been one such machine in Bombay, as we 
have the Governor, on the 23rd of Maroh in. that yoar, writing to 
th© Prosident and Council at Surat: — “One of the nuts of our 
cotton screw being broken, we have in vain endeavoured to 
get a piece of timber in the country to make a new one. 
Therefore, do yon send us as soon as possible one or two 
pieces of Cominba timber, in length 10 ft. 3 in,, broad 2 ft. 4 in., 
and 1 ft. ,2 in. thick.” This extract is interesting, not only on 
account of the reference in it to the cotton trade, bat because 
it shows how slender were still Bombay’s resources, and how 
cuinplete her dependence on Surat, even at the end of the 
17th century. From the time (1708) when the two companies that 
had been fighting for the Indian trade were joined into one, a now 
system of trade wdS introduces!, of whioh Mill (vol. III., chap. 1) 
gives a complete aocount. The Company’s goods were from this 
time chiefly conveyed in hired ships, and the Company only kept 
li some Bwift sailing packets 'and a very few trading vessels. The 
articles of whioh the import trade 
V System of Trade, 1708. chiefly consisted were calicoes and the 

other woven manufactures of India; raw silk, diamond.!, t 
pordelaiu, pepppr, drugs, end saltpetre. The official value of t eir 
imports in 1703 Nvas £193,275, and their average annual Importation 
tor Uns and tho nineteen following years waa £758,012. Tho Con pany 
exported lead, qaiokailvor, woollea cloths, ***** 
the average amount, for tho same twenty yea. 1 1 ... 

sum loar ftfths w a ’s bunion." Owing to tho oonfua.on proving 
> „ r i ria servants to distribute its 

throughout led, n tfco Company forbade . ta aei ^ ^ 

goods in the interior 5 this business was left 

independent dealers. For the purchase of goods for exportation, agents 

were employed. Warehouses or factories were bah., am or 1 -u as 
■ plaooa of deposit, and the European agent* ttlida stances to the 



fepy^wjeavera while engaged at work on the cloth they 
l^Q^atcherry was, in the beginning, the place of business of the 
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gomastah (a clerk or cashier) employed by the European agents 
to arrange with the employers of the work-people and fix the pricer 
of the cloth when finished. The whole course of trade was then 
very different from what it is now, the chief anxiety of tho English 
being to invest in Indian manufactures. 

The trade remained in the exclusive possession of the Company 
till 1813, private persons being only permitted to trade with the 
Company’s licence. The Company’s servants, however, had the 
privilege of trading on their own account. This monopoly did not 
benefit the Company, whose embarrassment constantly increased in 
spite of successful wars and commercial profits, and but for it the 
foreign trade of Western India would have been marked by a much 
more rapid rate of increase in the 18th century. What improvement 


did take place was at Bombay, which, 
being an English oity, and having a 


Bombay gains on Snrat. 


good harbour with the only docks available for refitting large ships, 
soon began to outstrip the English settlement at Surat, a Mahom- 
medan city on the bank of a river not navigable for ships of heavy 
harden above the port of Swally. Ship-building, however, continued 
to be carried on at Surat till late in the century, and in 1762 
Niebuhr, who visited the city after leaving Bombay, speakB of it a 
still "the storehouse of the moat precious productions of Hindu- 
star, Hither is brought from tho interior parts of the empire an 
immense quantity of goods, which the merchants carry in their 
ships to the Arabic Gulf, the Persian Gulf, the ooast of Malabar, 
the coast of Coromandel, and oven to China. The provinces 
near this oity are full of manufactures of all sorts." Yet at that 
time all the ships from England sailed to Bombay, and the direotor 
of trade at Surat was only a member of the Coancil of Bombay. 
Bo? .ibay had also dependent on it the Compaay’a faotories at Bushire, 
Cambay, Honore, Calicut, and Bankoto, as well as at Tatta i« 
Sciurlo. Milburu (Oriental Commerce) admits that the declinoin the 
trade of Surat became conspicuous from the time the Company got 
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'on/of it (1759), and he adds : —“A considerable par 
jntMloubt, been transferred (1805) to Bombay; but whatever 
decay Surat may have sufferod in commerce may bo attributed to 
the subversion of the Mogul empire, the annihilation of that 
spirit of commerce which sprang from the innbroerablo wants 
of so rich and expensive a people, and the decrease of the 
lucrative trade, to the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, owing to 
the anarchy in which Persia is involved, and into which the 
Turkish dominions are sinking.” Bombay appeared to Milburn, 
at the beginbing of this century, to bid fair to bo the most durable 
of the English possessions in India. From hia Oriental Commerce 
We learn that the value of all the merchandise and treasure, 
, , except the Company’s, imported into 

onwntm ya egin ” mS Bomba y andS “ rat in th0 flT0 y eara 

Jr * 1802-6 was £2,400,000, and of the 

exports in the same period £1,928,000 so that the average annual 
value of this trade was about £900,000 a year. The value of the 
goods and treasure imported by the Company in the seventeen 
years 1792-3 to 1808-9 was £5,304,120, and of the goods 
and treasure exported £2,851,000, giving a yearly average of 
£480,000. According to these 'figures the total trade was 
Worth £1,380,000 a yo*r. But in thiB sum is included all the 
coasting trade, and many articles are reckoned twice over. 
For instance, the piece-goods imported from Surat Into Bom¬ 
bay, are probably oouoted over again for the most part in 
the exports from Bombay to London and China. The trade with 
China was the most valuable part of tbo commerce of Bom¬ 
bay. The ootton exported to China in 1805 was worth Sicca 
Bnpees 64,73,039, wbilo that shipped to London was worth only 
Sioca Rupees 5,83,725 »• . In some seasons the export of ootton to 
China amounted to 80,000 bales of 375 lbs. each, or thirty million lbs. 
„ This ootton trade with China was but 

otton trade with China, 1805- 0 f re0 ent date. It commenced about 

1770. “ A considerable famine, which happonod at that period 


1 The oichangoable value of tbo Sicca Rupee was then 2*.G<7« 
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NoEngbah piece-goods im¬ 
ported, 1805. 


Chinese Government to direct, by an imperial^ 

^ er Proportion of the lands should be thrown into the 
itlvation of grain/* and the demand for cotton which then arose 
increased, till, it is said, “ the scanty supply daring the Mahratta 
war, the inattention to the quality, and the many frauds that had 
b-jcn practised/* prompted the Chinese to grow cotton for them- 
sek-03 again. The annual export of raw cotton to China have now 
declined to 96,306 cwfc. and twist and yarn nearly 160 million lbs. It 
is quite possible that the falling off in the Chinese demand abont the 

year 1800 was due to the interference of the East India Company 

with what had been till then an open trade, for the result of this 
change was to nearly double the price of cotton wool. From China the 
chief articles of import were sugar and sugar-candy and piece-goods. 

No English piece-goods were imported into Bombay in 1805, 
though Milford mentions jacconets. 
checked and white muBlins, fashionable 
°’ a > n * z G8 for ladies, cotton counterpanes 
anCt wh,te fcandkorebiefs among articles suitable for the Bombay 
market. Copper, wines and spirits, cutlery, woollen goods, of which 
the Company wore bound to export a certain quantity every year to 
India for the benefit of tbo English manufacturers, and which 
usually could not be sold except at a loss, were among the chief 
imports from Loudon. The exports consisted of cotton, ivory, 
pepper, piece-goods, sugar and saltpetre sent round from Bengal 
and occasionally Mocha coffee,, 

rrirate enterprise had i: ilo or no chance in Bombay at a time 

Privata enterprise in Bombay. ^ he “ tho Company and he eervanta 
180 j. 7 ha<3 ptok of the trade j and Mil- 

burn gives the following ,as a com¬ 
plete liifc of independent European firms;— European Houses of 
v . t, _ « p Agency. —Bruce, Fawoett & Co., 

1 *" *?*■“ -? OB88 “ ° r Forbes & Co., Shotton \ Co., John 
Leckie, S. Beaufort. Wine Merchants 
and Shopkeepers.— Baxter, Son & Co T , 
John Mitchell & Go., Wooller & Co., R. fil’Loan & Co. The Corn- 


Agency, 

chants. 


ojid four Wine Mer- 
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and officers of the Company's ships employed Pa$gej 
agents to manage thoir investments. The tonnage of 
tKe^merchant ships, in 1811, was 17,593 tons, some of the ships 
carrying 1,000 tons, and the largest class could take a cargo of 
4,000 bales of cotton. There was only one insurance office, the 
Bombay Insurance Society, with a capital of twenty lacs j but 
much underwriting was done by private persons. 


Such was the commercial condition of Bombay a few years 
before Lord Melville carried through 
Company’s Trade with India Parliament a bill aboliehiDg the 
thrown open, 1813. exclusive trade of the East India 

Company with India, but securing to it the monopoly of the trade 
with China for twenty years longer, an exception introduced 
because the Ministry were afraid of losing the revenue derived from 
duties on tea. The most important result of this legislation, 80 far 
as Bombay was concerned, was to develop the export trade to Eng¬ 
land in raw cotton ard kill the export trade in piece-goods. The 
effect of the Act of 1813, and that of 1833, which threw open 
tho China trade and abolished all the Company’s commercial 
privileges, may, therefore, be^ best shown by tho statistic*- of 
tho trade in raw cotton and cotton goods. Boyle tolls ua that raw 
cotton does not seem to have been 
The Export Trade in Cotton imported from India till 1783, when 
Binoo 1783. 114,133 lbs. were imported. In 1790, 

the Directors of tho East India Company, at the instance of tb i 
manufacturers, imported 422,207 lbs., but the speculation did not 
answer. In 1809, at the period of tho American Non-intercoor6e 
Act, the Directors imported 30 million lbs., of which only 1,250,000 
wore UBed by the British manufacturers, and 3,250,000 exported to 
the Continent. This unluoky venture determined tho Company to 
import no more, even when the American war broke out. “ But 
after the peaoe, a genoral revival of trade took plane, and as great 
an increase of the imports of cotton as from CO to 00 millions of 
pounds in 1816. In 1817 to 1319, when excessive speculation 
prevailed, and prices remained highi l& r B 0 quantities of cotton* that 
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<300 of pounds in 1818, were imported from India intL_^ ; - 

i fflnnt r^r; a larger quantity than at that time came from America, 
even, with tho assistance of 17 millions of pounds exported from 


Calcutta to America, for the purpose of mixing with American 
cotton, previous to re-exporting it to Europe. Tho failures which 
took place in Calcutta in 1820, in consequence of this over-specula¬ 
tion, are stated by Mr. Bruce to have been the first check ex¬ 
perienced by the cotton growers of Bundlecund ; at all events, tho 
exports from Calcutta to this country amounted only to about 
2,000,000 of pounds in the year 1822. The Indian trade did not 
recover itself even for tho year of hazardous speculation (18 lo) 
in ootton and everything else : luckily perhaps, followed as it was 
by a commercial panic. About this time the exports from Bombay 
became considerable (v. E. I. C/e Papers, p. 132), probably in con¬ 
sequence of the settled state of the interior. Tho exports from 
India generally began gradually to increase, but the price of cotton 
having sunk to under 6d. a pound in 1829, the imports of Indian 
cotton foil from 89,422 bales in that year to 35,212 bales in 1830. 
But ub prices began to rise in 1829, so we find tho imports beginning 
to increase, and amounting in 1832 to 109,285 bales. But as the 
rise in price in 1830 was immediately succeeded by a fall, so the 
imports began to diminish, and amounted, iu 1834, to only 88,122 
bales. But in the year 1832, a grade il ri3e took place in the price 
of American cotton, and continued to increise until the year 1836, 
when the average price of Upland cotton was UHd. This rise, it is 
said, was caused by tho operations of the bankers of he United 
States, f. r there wag not at that time any falliug off in the imports 
of American ootton j they were, in fact, nearly the same in 1836 
as in 1835. Such a rise of price oould not but bo felt in India, and 
the irujoits of its ootton greatly increased, reaching in 1836 to 
219,157 bales. The aggregate increase of tho imports of cotton in 
the year 1836, amounting to 110,000 bales, were due almost entirely 
to India, 100,000 hales of la iian cotton were imported in excess 
of whit bad been r oeived in the year 1835. The transit duties 
were at this time abolished in tho Bengal Piesidency, and in 
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.t^ear in the Bombay, but not till 1844 in the 
^id^hcy. The effects of this measure might have been 
expected to have been felt in the Increased exports of Indian 
ootton, but 1837 was q period of great commercial distress, 
and the price of the raw material fell one-third, to the great injury 
of 1 the exporters. The imports in 1833 amounted only to 108,879 
bales. The slight increase of price which took place in that year 
•gave an impulse to the exports from India, which continued to bo 
in increasing quantities, bu^would, probably, soon have deoreaaed, 
had it not been for the seizure of opium in 1839, and the con. 
sequent Chinese war. This prevented th6 exports of Indian cot- 
' ton to''China j'and, therefore, that Which hail been brought from 


the interior was forwarded, on to this country,, augmenting the 
imports to nearly 275,000.133168, that id, higher than they had been 
in *1818, or indeed in any previous year; but here we have large 
imports with low prices, .and an exception to what we have hitherto 
found to be the case, that is small imports with such prices. Th 
depreciation of 1810 was caused by a combination of great distress 
in the\mnufadtUring districts with the occurrence of tbo then 
largest crop of American cotton. Distress, and the closing of mills, 
with failures, continue! throbgh 1841 ; but Indian cottons were 
largely consumed, and in some, instances machinery, it wae said, 
was adapted to their use. They were also mnoh employed for 
mixing with American cotton. In the year 1842, peaee was con¬ 
cluded with China, manufactures were reviving, with a still 
larger crop of American cotton. The increasing prosperity of 
manufacturers continued to 1845, when the largest American crop 
occurred. Prices became lower than they had ever been, aod the 
average of that of Upland American cotton sunk to per lb., 

and that of Indian to 3*d., much of it being sold as low ns 2R, 

which was less than it cost the exporters in India. Hence tbo 

enormous falling; off in the imports of Indian cotton ; these amount¬ 
ed to only ->4,643 bales in 1846, the year which the Bombay Com¬ 
mittee have particularly referred to. This was also the recoir- 
raencement of difficulties for manufacturers, because the crop 
of American cotton had fallen short by GOu,000 bales. This, 
however, caused an increase of price * n the autumn . of the 
year, which stimulated the markets at anc * raised up 

the imports in 1847 to upwards of 230,000 bales, and fttill 

higher in the following year,” 
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afcions in tho value of tho cotton crop, give, hov 

Tradd of Bom- an inadequate idea of the enormous 
bay during the American War, amount of wealth poured into Bombay, 
1801-66. during the years 1861-65, when the 

cotton supply from America was cut off by the Civil War. 
The exports of cotton from Bombay during those years were 
valued at in a yearly average of £21,582,8-17. As the cotton 
exported in the year 1859-60 was valued at only 5± millions, 
the total gain in the five years to Bombay was 81 millions: 
sterling over and above what she had in former years considered a 

fair price for her cotton. But the valuation of cotton used to be 
taken very carelessly at tho Bombay Custom House; and these 
figures rather represent what sanguine shippers expected to got 
f hau W hat they actually received. Allowing, however, a liberal margin 
• or such errors, wo may compute the clear addition to tho actual 
wealth of Bombay at 70 to 75 millions sterling—a tolerably sob. 
etantial foundation for speculators to build upon. At first, specula¬ 
tion was confined to ventures in cotton 
Speculation in Bombay, and piece-goods; but as the money 
1861-66. mado in this way accumulated, and 

1 Ivonturers from all parts were attracted to Bombay—like tho vnl- 
totbeir pray—all sorts of ingenious schemes were dovised for 
rmttin" tho newly-acquired wealth to use. The passion for specula- 
don is a contagious disease, and spreads hke wild fire as soon as a few 
brilliant examples are on record to show with what ease fortunes 
h „ won bv other means than the Blow exercise of honest 
taduatrv It was not, howover, till 1864, that tho wholo community 
of Bombay, from the highest English official to tho lowest native 
broker hcoamo utterly demoralized, < nd, abandoning business, gave 

t hnmnolvoa 11 D to tho delusion that ihey could all succeed in making 
themselves up to in . 0p t0 ttl0 end of 1863, almoBt 

tortuneson the Stock E ““£fonly ^w form of enterprise brought 

Joint-stock Banks. before the public had boon tho crea- 

tion of joint-alock U lU. Tt. “ 

,;w ?»-•■ »“«"«0”; 

oi y ,,.,.. 1 . v,« re ; n 1844, not now m existence, and 

Komm S^Bank, the Chartered Mercantile, tho Agra and 
;,iitcd s”»icv“ and the Chartered, had all ga.ual an assured position 
in Bombay before 1860. In that year the Central Bank o Western India 
was added to the liBt ; and, then there was a ra«se till 1863, when tho 
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»ck (afterwards the Asiatic) Bank, the Boval 

Roni, - „n u - i . . . JU1 



Bank of India, wero all brought into existence and 
f v ^res greedily brought up at high premiums. Then ’camo 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the New 
Tv™ nta * Esmk Corporation, Limited, the Comptoir National 
Lsoompto do Paris, the National Mortgage Bank, Limited 
ne Bank of Bengal, the Agra Bank, the Imperial Bank 

lersia, and the Yokohama Specie Bank, In 1863 
he Bombay Shipping and Iron Shipping Companies were 

Shipping Companies. started to make Bombay merchants 
“ independent of English ship-owners, 

s>nn 6 ^ area Re former Company went immediately to nearly 
n p J r f 01 ?*- premium and were maintained at that rate, the 

nnff ot6ra _ bei ?£ meu > who wore reputed to have made millionn in 

^tto D> and who had already secured publio confidence by the success 
wun which they had launched the Asiatic Bank. Then came the year 
thanl- fl a ff pro ! poofc , ° £ tho conclusion of the American war seemed, 
to befn^W 8 T,T 0f Le ° and ‘l 16 :itabborn ™I°nr Of bis soldiers, 
could , °n. th! .! a e . ver - buunds . therefore, it was assumed, 

could be set to the flowing fade of Bombay’s prosperity, and every 

fame ^ D f ed . t0 plnn T g0 . ,D ’ Bad Iot be borre upwards by it to 

o and fortune. It is literally the caeo that in 18G4 banka wero 
Financial Association. brought out by tho dozen, and Finan- 
oial Associations, a new engine for 

kiown 0 ^ ° n .n° To? Ia £° D ’ by tbe 8Coro - The Glat ’ afterwards 
from it.- m -. th * 8 ° Id plDan ° 1 ? 1 Association, to distinguish it 
rom its imitators, came out m June, and had its shares run 
ip to nearly 100 per cent, premium on the nominal carital 
. 400 P er share, while only Ba. 100 had been paid up and no 

UBinesa done. The lucky receiver of an original allotment couldl 
therefore make about £40 on each £10 share without putting 
himself to any immediate trouble beyond that of signing hia 
namo. It is needless to say, that there was a frantic rush for 
* area; and that soon the newspaperj were crammed with an¬ 
nouncements of new Financial Associations. But all other specu¬ 
lation was dwarfed by the magnitude of the Back Bey Reolatna* 
Land Companies. tion project, which woa designed to 

provide in tho first pine© the land on 
» Ik: shore of Baqk Bay, along which tho B. B. and C. 1. Bailway uovt 
runs, and afterwards, to use the residue of the ground, the Com* 
pany had permission to reclaim up to a certain line from the eoa 
for the purpose of providing site* for marine residences and whafc 
not. The value of land had been trebled and quadrupled in 
Bombayj the population was erery day increasing in numbers, and 
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-»ble space within the island was very small, evory^ 

talked on seemed likely to bo worth its weight in gmu. 
fcfbp position was made to the grant to a private company of so 
.~,«uDle a concession \ and the Bombay Government, whioh had 
determined to make something for itself out of the rago for specula* 
tion by taking a number of Back Bay shares, was compelled by the 
Government of India to abandon such a partnership. The astute 
promoters of the Company then sold these shares by public auction, 
the brokers ran them up to Rs. 25,000 a share on Rs. 4,000 paid-up, 
or more than 600 per cent., and this sale may be said to have sent 
the city quite mad. Perhaps the most suggestive commentary that 
can be given on the folly of the times is supplied by the following 
share list, dated December 31, 1864 :— 

BANKS. 


Subscribe Paid i Divi- 

«dCapual|Q f ^ up. 'dend. 


& 

5,000,000 

600,000 

600,000 

2,110,000 

1,000,000 

1,045,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

2,000,000 
MOO,000 
800,noo 

900,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 

250,000 

625,000 

200,000 

4,000,000 
600,000 
600,000 

200,000 
3,750,»x)0 
1,500,0. »o; 
OOeoOQ' 

75Q t 'v')0‘ 


Ik 

5 iooo 
l 600 
260 
200 
8,000 
260 
1,000 
250 
250 
200 

100 

250 

200 

200 

250 

1,000 


200 

1,000 

250 

200 


1,000 

250| 

200 


Ik 

} 250 

125 

200 

8,000 

176 

1,000 

100 

160 

200 

100 

250 

200 


pr. ct. 

18 


Names. 


26 ... 
250 20 


600! 19 


200 

600 

250 

100 

260 

100 

200 

20 

1,000 

250 

200 


10 


Agra Bank . 

Alliance Bank. 

Asiatic Bank Corporation. 

Bonk of Bengal .’’ ’ 

Bank of India. 

Bombay Bonk. 

Bombay City Bank . 

Bombay Prc.'itloncy Bank. 

Bombay Trading and Banking As¬ 
sociation (Limited) . 

Brokers’ Banking Company. 

Central Bank ....7 . 

Chartered Bank of Indi., Australia 

and China . 

China Bank.. ... 

Chartered Mercantile Bank of India' 

London and China . 

Commercial Bank. 

Comptoir cl* Escompto do Paris 

Delhi Bank Corporation. 

East Indian Bank. 

East India Trading and Banking 

C orporation . 24 p. ct. 

Hindustan, China and Japan Bank.. 5 p, ct. 
Imperial Banking and Trading Co.. 30p.cfc. 
Indian Peninsula London and China 

Bank . 29 p. ct. pm. 

London and Bombay Bank .. 6 dis, 

Madras Bank..127 p. ct. pm 

Oriental Bank Corporation ..no p. ct. pm. 

Royal Bank of India . 44 ex. div. 

SciM©, Pan jaub, and Delhi Bank...) 30 pr,ct.pm. 


Rates. 


180 p. ct. pm. 

38 p.ct. pm. 
165 p.ct. pm. 
10,000 p. s. n. 
51 with n. s. 
77p. ct.pm. 
33p. ct.pm. 
lip. ct.pm. 

Par. 

Up. ct.pm. 
60p. ct.pm. 
Qincludg.nsh 
120 p. ct.pm. 

49 p.ct. pm. 

190ex. div. 
125 ex. div. 
lOOp.ct.pm.n. 

50 pm. n. 

22p.ct. pm. 
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, * 
1.000,000 
1 , 000,000 
450,000 
750,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
640,0( - 
1 , 000.000 
... 

1 , 200,000 

sooooo 


Noml.j 

value 
of Bh. 

i Paid 

I np. 

Divi¬ 

dend. 

Names. 


Rs. 

400 

■m 

300 

300 

300 

400 

400 

•400 

500 

600| 

•400 

400 

400 

•400 

400 


Ra. 
100 
50 
25 
100 
200 
60 
60 
100 
100 
100 
60 
CO 
100 
50 
100 i 
60, 


Sl 


Rates. 


pr. ct. 


I 


2,000,000 

10,000 

6,000 




10,000 

12,000 

6 40,0001 1,000 

3 , 000 , 000 ! 10,000 
110,000 2.000 
1.000,000 . 5,1)00 

i 1000 
1 860 
1,600 
4,000 
900 
3,000 

J 80S 

60,000 

! o,eoo 

4,000 

170 


Alliance Financial .. 

Asiatic Financial .i......... 

Bombay Financo Corporation. 

Bombay Gl. Crt. & F. Cbrpoiulion... 
Bombay Joint .Stock Corporation' 

Eastern Financial-Association. 

lElpkinsUmo Financial. 

t Financial A. of India and Cli. 

I Do. New Capital. 

Grand Finance Company .x.. 

International Financial Company 

'National Financial ..... 

(Mercantile Credit Financial. 

Oriental Financial Association. 

Union Financial * . 

Universal Bank and Financial Cor-! 

i poration, Limited... 

LAND COMPANIES. s 
Back Bay Reclamation Company ... 

ColabaLand Company .i 

Elpkinstono Land and Press Com¬ 
pany, Limited.|. 

f 3,600 fully paid up shares. 

1 1,600 not fully paid np shares . 

2 Frero Press Company's shares. 

Frere Land Company ... 

House and Land Investment Co...!.V 
Masmgcm Land and Reclamation 

Company •.. 

Victoria Land and Press Company. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING COMPANIES. 


53 p. ct. pm. 

1 32 P- ct. pin. 
24 p. ct. pm. 

1 0 p. ct. pm. 
45 p. v 9 tr. pm. 

• 71 p. ct. pm. 

14 p. ct. pm. 
70 p. ct. pm. 
12 p. ct. pm. 

, 12 p. ct. pm. 
( 6to6p.ct.pm, 
6to0p.ct.pna. 
1 10 p. ct. pm.’ 
•17 p. ct. pm. 

0 p. ct. pm. 

15 p. ct .pm. 


R? 46,000 pdf 
[share pm. 
90.000 pm. p. 
[whole s. 

Rs 1,50,000 
*p. sli. pm. 

Ra 6,400 pm. 
200 pin . 

U ;. UJ . 
R* 40,500 pm. 


125,000 

20,000 

65,000 

160,000 

250,000 

200,000 

160,000 

27,600 

IGO.OOO 

SOO.OOo 

8 


2,500 
2,000 
1 , 30-7 
2,u00 

i.ooo 1 

3,325 

2,500 2,300 


! pr. 

2,600 16 
2,000 .. 
5,600 700 
1,750 

1,000 


2,600 160 


6 , 000 ' 

6,0001 


1,000 


Alliance Spinning Company, Ld... 

Arkwright Cotton Mill Company ... Far. mill. 
Bombay Spinning’and Weaving Co. Rs i a. h» nm 
Great Eastern Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Company . R* 150 mn . 

Manocfcjeo Petit s spinning nud 

Weaving Company.R* 150 prem 

Oriental Spinning and Weaving 

Company .•••»•• ••• .••••••'• Rs 1<K> prom. 

Royal Spinning and Weaving Com¬ 
pany, Limitc 1 . ....Rs 200 prem. 

.Victoria Spinning Company Limited, ft, 2 ,50»i ,, n , 
5,000 Cii.ct.'CoorlB Spinning and Weaving Com- 

• pauy, Limited.«.... Rs 600 nm . 

1,000, 12 Bombay Uniteu bpmmng and 

! I Wearing Company ..350 pm. 


5,000 400 
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<8L 


f j 

£ fis 

Hs 

... 

11,000 

... 

I 2,700 

937,500 8,250 

6,750 

400,«.*00 2,000 

4,000 

"1,000 2,000 

1,800 


1,600 

20,000 2,000 

760i 

75,000' 3,000 

500 j 

70,000 2,000 

105' 

15,000 2,000 

600 1 

10,000 8,000 

1,000 

... ... 

| 650 

100,000, 100 10 

100,000 4,000 


800,000 1,000 

’*225 

30 , 000 , 2,600 

1,500 


1,800 Apollo Press Company . 

SOO Qolaba Press Company . 

850 Foi't Press Company . 

360 Hydraulic Pros., Company 


Bombay- Press Company 
Framjee Cowasjee Patent Press Co. 

Scind Press Co. Limited (Kun-achoe) 
Alexii ndra Press Company Limited 

(Madras) . 

East India Press Company . .. 
Victorin Press Co. Limited (Madras) 


Rs.31,000 p. e. 
Its 3,000 p. 8. 
Bs 11,760 p. 8. 
Ii« 3,000 pm. 
Ii« 2,300 pm. 
R* 2,200 pm. 

[nominal. 
Ha 300 pm. 

Par. Nominal. 
Par. 

25 prem. 


Albert Press Company (Limited), “ [nominal 
_ Kurrachee .sofi nm 


iDeccan Cotton Cleaning and'Press' (nominal. 

L Company (Limited) . 160 pm. sh. 

Locomotive Cotton Press Company, 

Limited. , 

'Scott Press Company .. 

Mofu.-sil Press and Ginning007.*.'. 
iPnnce of Wales Press Company. Ha 1,000 pm. 


SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


600,000 i 

200 , 000 . : 

60,000 1,000 

800,000 
250,000 

160,000 
160,000, 


j 3,000 
' 2,000 

26’ 

Bombay Shipping Company . 

Bombay Coast and Biver 8. Naviga¬ 
tion Company . 

> 1,000 


Bombay Landing and Shipping 
Company, Limited. 

2- l ^“ i to~* 

II lllii 

% 

Bombay and Bengal Steam Ship Co. 
Ire a Ship Company, Limited . . 
Oriental Whip Owning Association... 
i'rmco of Wales Ship Company 
Viegas Patent Shin and Foundry; 

Company,Limited. [ 

Union Shipping Company, Limited,! 
Western India Ship Company... . 


Ife 4,000 pm. 

Ha000 pm. 

Ha 250 pm 
iis 900 pm. 
Ha 200 dis. 
Ha 26 pm. 
Ks K>0 dis. 

Par. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES, 


... j 218 

pr. ct. 

... i 130 
... 1 1.000 

2i 


G. I. P. Railway Company Con' 

solidated Stock . . . 

Do. New £20 S' : , vs. . 


_ [diaoount, 
ita 10 p. cent. 
K* 6 discount. 
Par. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sl 


~^d-€apitttl 

Noml. 
value 
of sli. 

Paid 

up. 

Divi¬ 

dend. 

Names. 

1 

| Rates. 

£ 

Its. 

ifc 

pr. s. 

Bombay Contract and Building 
Company.. 


60,000 

600 

300 

20 prem 

80,000 

2,000 

900 

... 

Bonded Warehouse Company . 

200 dis. 

100,000 

600 

260 

12 

Treackor & Company (Limited). 

Par. 


260 


Goa CoiJbo Company .. 

Nominal. 

160,000 

”*50 

60 


Bombay Gas Company . 

8 n.ct.pm, n. 

65,000 

1,000 

60 


Kr.-t India Cotton Agency.. 

Pur. 

46,000 

200 

100 


Khandeish Farming Company . 

Par. 

250,000 

500 

100 

1 


United Mercantile Trading Com- 
party (Limited). 

1 p. ct. dis. 

8,500 

850 

200 

... 

Bombay Oil Works Company, 
Limited . 


30,000 

1,000 

600J 

1 

Victoria Patent Brick Company, 
Limited . 



will bo observed that this lisfc contains the names of several 
Land Companies besides the original Back Bay one. One fool had 
made mauy. The temptation of getting 600 per cent, on one’s 
money was too great to be resisted. Wore there not -other sites as 
valuable as the 'barren sands of Back Bay ? Wore thoro not the 
s Flats to.be filled up and built over, the pleasant slopes of Traps hay 
•to be covered with* country bonsoe, which the wearied speculators of 
•Bombay might retire to every evening by moans of a branch railway 
Grossing reclaimed ground at the northern cud of the harbour ? 
Wore there not banks of mud at Mazagon and Sewroe, which could 
bo converted into docks and wharves to accommodate tho over* ex pa neb 
\ ipg tiade of tho greatest!port iu Asia ? Tho Government of, Bombay 
not thinking what fortunes it wrecked and what livos it made 
Iniaerable, and only eager to get money for tho prosecution of its 
own public works, added fuel to the fire by inciting projectors 
of new soheraes to buy land belonging to tho State nf bibulous ami 
ridiculous prices; and there was always a Financial Association 
ready to back up any scheme, however outrageous, ami *o to per¬ 
suade the public that it was employing its capital profitably. To 
crown all, when Bombay and the islands iu the harbour had been 
exhausted, and evon the most keen-eyed speculator, might have looked 
in vain for a square foot of muddy foreshore not yet oppr - priated by 
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rrrf^l/Hnn “/“T?’ a nw P 1 ^ Ml upon the city in the shap&o 

r ° m a oa ^ a °f some pnblio-spirited promoters, who were 
. “ to point oot to Bombay capitalists whut a splendid field for 

investmen was offered to them by the swamp known as Port Canning 
near Calcutta. The bait took, and early in 1863 the Port Canning Com-’ 
pany appeared before the publio with a list of influential Dircotors 
that was alone sufficient to send the shares up to several hundred 
per cent, premium. This was the climax. It was impossible to 
Surpass the Port Canning Company, and in tho spring of 1865 
u sudden end was put to further speculation by a telegram annonne 
of t h e American War mg the snrronder of Lee’s army a ud 

assEteur*- 

f nK ii .. came tho reaction. The price 

of Dhollera cotton m the Liverpool market, which at the 
begmmng o the year had been 19R a pound, fell to Urf. before the 
end of April, and as it was evident that in tho natural course 

of tbmgs there must be a farther heavy fall, the prices of all seou- 

rit.es gave way in sympathy with cotton. Mon who had been trading 
or sproe aung beyond their means found themselves nnabl e 
to meet their engagements ; a leading firm n e n , 

«*• “i- - -»4 

ensued which baffles description. Everv „„„ ’ ,. P , 

.ii .s • . * -cjvery one 3oon discovered 

that the nominal capital of the numerous companies in 
existence only represented so much paper money , thrt a few 
shrewd men had firs started banks and ran np tho shares 
to a premium, and then obliging started financials to lend 
money to other people to buy these shares from them. The 
banks, again, bad been able to do no business beyond advancing 
money on the shares of Land Companies brought into being by the 
Financial Associations j and so the whole show of wealth of these 
vari ms establishments had depended on nothing but dealing in one 
another’s shares. When the orash came, there was nothing but 
payor t 0 meet it, and the whole elaborate edifice of speculation 
toppled down like a bouse of cards. Men had been playing with 
counters, not using real money. The shares of land companies 
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/e been snppoaed to represent valuable property ; uini fcAia 

^__ ^ tton was followed by a depreciation in land, which brought 

down shares from 500 or 000 per cent, premium to a. disoounb. The 
Q oales fell from the eyes of the community, and they saw the worth- 
leaaness of the properties they had bought under the influence of a 
strong deluaion. A wild rally made at the end of 1805, when the 
prioe of cotton was temporarily forced np ago in-reaching, on 
December, 17R a pound-was quickly followed by a relapse, and 
by the terrible commercial crisis of the spring of 1S66 in Eng- 
-and, and then the panic at Bombay set in with renewed 
intensity. Finally, the master-spirits of the speculative era 


v were themselves pressed hard, and, in their ruin, they brought 
down institutions whose credit had been esteemed beyond 
auspioion. Before the end of 1866, every one of the Financial 
Associations quoted in our list had failed and gone into liquida¬ 
tion ; all the Banks, with -the exception of the Oriental, the 
Chartered Mercantile, the Chartered, the French Bank, and one or 
two others, which had not their headquarters in Bombay, ha,? also 
been swept oat of existence ; and not a Land Company remained 
that was not insolvent, witlj the exception of the old Oolaba Company 
and the Blpliinstone. The latter had done good work, and possessed 
a valuable property, and it was able to keep on its way for Borne 
years, till a sympathizing Government relieved it of anxiety by kindly 
buying all its shares at par. The collapse of the Bank of Bombay 
ereated luuoh scandal in India and in England - f and the causes of it 
were investigated by a Royal Commission and discussed two or three 
times in Parliament, but with no result. It might be eajy to fix 
blame on individuals, but what satisfaction is there in that ? XL ore 

have been commercial panics elsewhere ; but probably no com¬ 
munity ever went bo entirely mad as Bombay did in 1864 ; and 
for the last twenty-two years the Europeans and Natives, who 
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/ongh that experience have had too much to 
sing or trying to pay their debts, to waste time in 
''recriminations. It is pitiful to think of the blighted careers, the lives 
onoo full of promise, but now condemned to a hopeless and degrading 
bondage, which must date their ruin from that fatal year, 1865 ; but 
v/hat puzzles the critic of the commercial transactions of those times 
is to guess, where all the money went to. Seventy millions came 
into Bombay ; and what became of it ? Borne Europeans wont home 
with largo fortunes—Government servants who, when they were for¬ 
bidden to speculate, winked as they pnt the price of their Back Bay 
shares in their pockets and encaged passages to England by the next 
mail steamer, and a few adventurers who, having had painful experi¬ 
ence of financial crises in other parts of the world, had the sense to 
realize their gainB, and retire in time from Bombay, AgaiD, the in¬ 
creased prices of imports, especially of cotton manufactures, during 
the years 1801-65 took away no inconsiderable proportion of the gains 
made in the export trade. Probably, too, about six millions sterling 
in all may have been Bpent on reclamations in Bombay, which have at 
all events made the island larger aud more wholesome. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the splendour of the public buildings and useful, 
and benevolent institutions of new Bombay is due to the munificence 
of the speculators of 1861-05. But an immense amount of money 
remains, whioh must have gone up-country or into the hands 
of a new class of traders, who do not come forward prominently in 
public life. 

It is plain that the panic of 1865-06 has done no permanent injury 
to the trade of Bombay; for a glance 
nentl- injured by Panic of at the figures already quoted will show 
1806 * e ' ; * that comparing the year 1861-62, the 

first of the American war, with late years, the quantity of cotton 
exported has increased enormously. The following tabular statement 
shows the total exports of Haw Coilon from the port of Bombay for 


miST/fy 
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from 1SS3-S0 to 1902*03, and also the quantity and^alua - 
to England:— 



Years. 

Total Exports 

of Raw Cotton 
from Bombay 
to foreign 
external Ports. 

Of which was 
exported to tho 
United 
Kingdom. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 






Bales. 

Bales. 

I3S6 .. 





1,997,017 

340,370 

1887 .. 





1,110,810 

381.115 

1888 .. 





901,051 

232,449 

1889 .. 





1,312,811 

393,647 

1890 .. 





1,476,869 

341,470 

1891 .. 





1.162.175 

101),692 

1892 .. 





1,077,111 

71,189 

1893 .. 





902,211 

*46,303 

1891 .. 





910,911 

39,369 

1895 .. 





76S.391 

32,793 

1896 .. 

.. 

.. 

„ 


1,083.833 

69,007 

1897 .. 





919.206 

2-S.3C6 

1888 .. 





955,822 

14,233 

1899 .. 





1,057,318 

14,153 

1900 




,, ,,, 

409,119 

19,159 

1901 ... 

... 


... 


3,196,683 

44,276 

1902 ,. 

.., 

Ml 

... 

, tt M1 

1,079,816 

11,867 

1903 ... 

... 


... 


1,111,313 

78,532 

1904 ... 


... 

— 

.. 

1,102,071 

83,005 


The export of cotton manufactures from India to England began 
•m. * j , to decline towards tho close of last 

Tho Trade in Piece-goods. century, nnd became quito insigni¬ 
ficant soon after the beginning of this century, About (he same 
time (1813) that the porta of India were thrown open to English 
merchant adventurers, protective duties of 70 and 80 per cent, 
were imposed in Great Britain on cottou and silk manufacturer 
from India, and some kinds of these goods wore absolutely excluded. 

“Had this nob bceu tho case,” eaya 
Freo Trade for England only. Wilson, “had not such prohibitory 
duties and decrees existed, tho mills of Paisloy and of M.anches- 
ter would have been stopped in thoir outset, and could scarcely have 
been aeain set in motion, even by the power of ateam, for the cotton 
and silk goods of India np to this period could be sold for a profit in 
the British market at a price from to 60 per cont. lower than those 
fabricated in England. Tuo Indian tndh; were created, therefore, 
by the sacrifiO'' of the Indian manufacture.” Thin is going a little 
too far. England had other markets to look to bosidoa India, She 
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:ot raw cotton from America and manufactured 


§L 


tho world except India; and, if the Indian manufactures 
TJtuIy been ao much cheaper than those she could produce, they 
would never have been displaced in the Indian markets - by English 
piece*gooda. The difference of “ 50 to 60 per cent.*’ in price must 
refer to a period anterior to the wonderful change caused by tho 
improvement of machinery in England. Professor Wilson could 
not have been familiar with the magnitude of that change, or 
he would not suppose that free trade could ever have enabled 
hand-made cotton goods to compete successfully with goods 
made by machinery, English calico became so plentiful and good, 
besides being extremely cheap, that it superseded silk, and so 
ruined the weavors of Spitalfields as well as those of Bengal. 
It was Borne time, however, before British manufactures bogan to 
supplant the manufactures of India in their own home. Lord Castle- 
reagh stated, in tho debates of 1813, that in the last twenty years tho 
export of cotton manufactures to India, had increased from £2,000 
to £lu8,000, and was clearly a growing trade. Mr. Sullivan said, 
about the same time, that the avorage export of manufactured cot¬ 
tons from 1792 to 1796 was £730, whilst between 1807 and 1811 it 
was £98,980. From these small beginnings tho trade grow rapidly, 
increasing every year. But in 1893*94 the trade received a check. 
The returns shewed an onormous decrease, a result brought about 
by the large stocks of the previous year, the low fate of 
exchange and also to the closure of the mints, and the consequent 
disturbance of exchange with the silver-using countries further 
East. A recovery aftorwards took place, and in 1895-96 the trade 
with B jmbay in cotton goods and twist and yarn reached the high 
level of Rs. 6,97,81,702 in value, while iu 1896-97 it amounted to over 
790 lakhs of rupees, but again fell in 1898 99 to Rs. 61,85,121. In. 
1899-1900 it rose to Ry. 3,17,01,883, aud in 1903 it totalled, imports 
and exports, Rs. 15,93,33,052, the imports being Bs. 7,39,31,496. It 
has gone on increasing almost uniformly since 


la India itself fchero has been a constant and natural, increase 
of this branch of trade. The in- 
Cotton Mills at Bombay- troduction in Bombay of the system 
of manufacturing cotton goods and yarn by machinery instead 
of by hand has tended to arrest the development of the English 
import trade. But now Bombay has a most formidable competitor 
in Japan, albeit our trade in yarn for the China markets ia 
considerable. Tho Bombay Spinning Company started a mill at 
Bombay in 1854, aud ten years later mere were no less than 
thirteen working ia Bombay. What progress has been made in this 
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JntMng industry can bo soon by a glance at^ 

\ ., bv the local Millowoera’ Association. The 

fottowlhg table, prep‘ ^ a mado from 1872 to 1903 in 

figures given below show tno a 

Bombay Island taking every fifth year as an example. 


Years ending 
30th June. 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

iis ^ 

No. of 
hands 
employ¬ 
ed doily. 

1872 . 

15 

3,67,036 

4,653 

10,216 

I 877 . 

41 

10,43,944 

9,291 

24,174 | 

1882 .. 

49 

12,37,536 

13,010 

37,567 j 

1887 

75 

17,79,220 

14,926 

54,715 

Igg* . 

96 

23,80,178 

19,117 

79,951 

1897... 

75 

21,27,425 

21,257 

G9.530 

1902. .... 

83 

25,23,769 

22,845 

86,122 

1903 ** - • *. 

80 

25,33,382 

23,125 

86,913 

1904.- . 

84 

26,38,830 

25,359 

83,446 


Approximate 
amount of Cotton 
consumed. 


Cwts. 


Bales of 

39*2 lbs. 


Not rec orded, 


6,29,300 
11,02,218 
18,98,596 
29,73,215 
| 21,59,646 
34,55,823 
| 34,57,793 



COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVI NG MILLS IN BO MBAYISLANU 

--- \ m vM e3 of Agents or Owners. 


\j\J X. JL KJX* w* - — 

Names of Mills. \ 

Names of Agents or Owners. ^ 


E. U. Sassoon & Co. 

Alexandra Mill..*. 

Anglo-Indian 8. and M. Co., Ld. 

Greaves, Cotton & Co., Agents, 
rapid as, Vur 2 das & Co. 

Alliance Cotton Mfg. Co., Ld. 

Greaves, Cotton & Co. 

Apollo Mills . -.-.*••** 

Assur Virjco Mills, Ld .***** 

Adamji Pirbhoy’s Spg. & Mfg. Mills... 

Bomanji Petit Miils. .•*.**■ ********* 

Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co., L-i. 
Bombay United 8. & W. Co., Ld . 

Assur Virjee & Sons, Agents. 

Adamji Pirbhoy & Sons. 

D. M. Petit, Sons A Co. 

JcoW *ndas& Co., Agents. 

^ ^akanjee &> Co., Agcnt-s. 
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r*/N ames op Mills. 


<§L 


Names op Agents or Owners. 


Britannia Mills, Ld... 

Century S. and M. Co., Ld . 

China Mills, Limited...., . 

City of Bombay Mfg. Co., Ld... . . . 

Colaba Land and Mill Co., Ld . ) 

Jehanghir Wadia Mill.J 

Connaught Mills Co., Ld. ^ . ... 

Coorla 8. and W. Co., Ld .. 

Coronation Mills Co., Ld .. 

Crown Spg. & Manfg. Co., Ld. 


Currimbhoy Mills Co., Ld.) 

Crescent Mills Co. Ld. ........f 


David Mills Co., Ld . ... 

New David Mills Co., Ld, 


Dinshaw Petit Mills.,..... 

Ebrahimblioy Pabany Mills Co., Ld. 
Emperor Edward Spg. &Mfg. Co., Ld. 


Empress S. and W. Co., Ld. . 

Now Empress 3. and \V\ Co„ Ld,. 


K. D. Sassoon Mill .. . 

Klphinstono Mills . ... 

Framjeo Petit S. & M. Company, Ld. 
Globe Manufacturing Co., Ld. 

Gold Mohur Mills, Ld..«... 

Hindoostan 8. and W. Mills Co., Ld. .. 

Hongkong S. & M. Co., Ld . .... 

Hope Mills, Ld.„ 

Howard and Bulloujjh Mills Go,, Ld. ... 


iK. Makanjee, Sons & Co., Secretaries, 
Treasurers A Agents. 

N. Wadia A Sons, Agents. 

P. & A. Hormarjee & Co., Agents. 

M. N. Banajeo & Co., Agents. 

Mr. K. R. Cama, Secretary. 

Groaves, Cotton &Co., Agents. 

Sir J. Cowasiee Jehanghir & Co., 
Secretaries, Treasurers & Agonts. 

Clioi Kooka & Co. 

Purahotam Vitlialdas & Co. 

C. Ebrahim and Co., Agents. 

Sassoon J. David & Co., Agents . 

D. M. Petit SonB 8c Co. 

C. Ebrahim & Co., Agents, 

D. B. Petit Sons & Co. 

Groaves, Cotton & Co., Secretaries, 
Managers and Agents. 

K. D. Sassoon & Co. 

Uaji M. H. Ismail & Co. 

D. M Petit, Sons & Co., Agents. 

•Sliorabji Shapurji & Co. 

Captain Sett & Co., Agents. 

Thackcrsey Mooljl & Co., Seers, & Treas. 

Govindjoo Thackorsey Mooljec and 
Co., Agents. 

Raaagildas BhukhandaB & Co., Secre¬ 
taries, Treas Urol's and Agents, 
Groaves, Cotton & Co., Agents. 
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Ames op Mills. 


Imperial Cotton Mills Co., Ld. 

Indian Manufacturing Co., Ld. ..-.. 

Indo-Cliioa Mfg. Co„ Ld* M «.... . 

Jacob Sassoon Mills . 

Jam Manufacturing Co. 


Names op Agents or OwnersT 


§L 


James Groavos Mills Co., Ld... 

Jamshed Manufacturing Co., Ld . 

Jahangir Wadia Mills.... 

Jowraj Balloo S. and 'W'. Co., Ld . 

Jubilee Manufacturing Co., Ld. 

Khatau Makanjee, S. and W, Co., Ld.., 

Kohinoor Mills Company, Limited. 

I^aklimidas Khimjee S. & W. Co., Ld... 

Leopold, S., B. & M. Co., Ld. 

Wd Roay Mfg. Co., Ld . 

Madhavjee Dliararasey Mfg. Co. Ld. .. 

Mahomedbhoy Mills.. .. 

Manockjee Botit Mfg. Co., Ld . 

Mutuuga Cotton Mill..... 

Moon Mills, Ld. 

Motilal Bitty, Spg. Mill... .. 

Morarji Goculdaa 8. and VV. Co., Ld.... 

Naigam Mills Co., Ld w „ . . 

Naranjee Mills Company, Ld. 

New Great Eastern S. and W.Co., Ld..., 
New Kaiser-i-IIind S. & W. Co . 


Greaves, Cotton & Co., Secretaries, 
Managers and Agents. 

D. T. Mooljee & Co., Socrs., Treas, 

and Agents. 

Allana Munjee & Co., Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Agents. 

E. D. Sassoon & Co. (Private owners), 

Jairam Damjeo & Co., Ragowjeo 
Anundjeo & Co., and Voljee Shamjee 
& Co., (Private owners). 

Greaves, Cotton & Co., Secretaries, 
Managers and Agents. 

Hormusjeo Sorabjeo Co., Agents. 

B. Brady & Co. 

Dvvarkadas Yasonjee & Co., Agents. 
Rcadymonoy, J. & Co., Agents, 

K. Makanjee & Co., Agents. 

Killick, Nixon & Co., Agents, 

L. Knimjee, Sons A Co., Seers., Treas. 
and A gouts. 

Greaves, Cotton A Co., Secretaries, 
Managers and Agents. 

Motilal a anji A Co., Agents. 

Goeuldas jMalmdevjoc Sons & Co., 
Seers., Treasurers A Agents, 
Currimbhoy Ibrahim A Co. 

D. M. Betit 6ons & Co., Agents. 

Layaraih Jagjivan Mae tor. 

P. A. Uormarji & Co. 

Seovlal Motilal (Brivate owner). 

Oo., Seers., 

__ agonia. 

Choi liooka J 
T. K. Gaijar Liquidator. 

Yanrmlidos J. Shamjeo & Co., Secre¬ 

taries nud Agents. 

V. Munjoo&Co., (Private Owners), 


Morarji Goeuldas A 
Trees, and Agents. 
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Ames of Mills. 


Names of Agents or 0\ 



Sow Islam Mills*.... 

New City of Bombay Mfg. Co., Ld, 

Phoenix Milte, Ld. ...*.. 

Presidency Mills, Co., Ld... 

Queen S. & W. Co., Ld. 

Ripon Mfg. Co., Ld.. 

% Rachel Mill... 

Rahimani Mills.. . 

Saraswati Mills, Ld.......„. 

Bassoon S. andW. Co., Ld . 

Sorab Mfg. Co., Ld. 

goonderdae S. and W. Mills Co., Ld . 

Standard Mills Co., Ld. ...«. 

Sun Mills, Ld... 

Swadeshi Mills Co., Ld... 

Swan Mills, Ld. . . . 

Textile Manufacturing Co., Ld. „ 

TricumdasMill Co. Ld . 

Union Mills, Ld. ......... . . 

Victoria Mills ... .. 

Victory Mills Co.*,.... 

Western India Spg. & Manfg. Co., Ld, 


llaji Cassum Joosub. 

Bradbury, Brady & Co. 

Talakchand & Shapurji. 

Runchordas Narotamdas & Co., Agents* 

K. M. Heeranmneck and Co., Secre¬ 
taries, Treasurers and Agents, 

B. Jeejeobhoy & Co., Agents. 

E. D. Sassoon & Co. 

Nansee Khairaj & Co* 

V. Atmaram & Co., Agents. 

David Sassoon & Co., Agents. 

H, Sorabji & Co., Agents. 

Mulji Jaitha & Co., Agents. 

Sassoon J. David & Co., Agents, 

Parukh and Co., Agenta. 

Tata & Sons, Agents. 

Finlay, Muir & Co.,Ld. 

N. Wadia & Sons, Agents, 

Tricumdas Dwarkadasa & Co, 

V. Gopaldas & Co., Agents, 

Mangaldas Q. Parekh. 

Ahmedbhoy Habibhoy, 

Thockersey Moolji Sous & Co, 


Mills working In B’bay Presidency. 

(OuuiJc the Island oj Bombay). 
Abmcdabad Advance 8. & W, Co., Ld . . 
AhmodabadS, & W. Co.. Ld. 


R. Chota’al & Co., Agents. 
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ME3 op Mills. 


Names of Aqbhts or Owners. 


Sl 


Aryodaya S. & W. Co., Ld . 

Ahmodabad Ginning & Mfg. Co., Ld. ... 

Ahmodabad Cotton Mfg. Co., Ld . 

Ahmedabad Jubiloo S. and M. Co„ Ld. 

Ahmedabad Mfg. & Calico P’cing Co.,Ld 

Ahmedabad Now S. and Mfg. Co„ Ld... 

Ahmedabad Sarangpore Mills, Co., Ld.. 

Ahmedabad Vyapar Ootojack S. and M. 
Company, Limited . .. 

Lhroda Mills ... 

Bechordas S. & W, Mills . . 

Bharatkhand Cotton Mills Co„ Ld. 

Commercial Ahmedabad Mills Co., Ld 

Qadag Cotton S. and W. Co., Ld. . 

Goolam Baba S. and W. Co., Ld. 


Mangaldaa &Balabhai& Co., Agents. 
Madhavlal Ranchorlal, Agent, 

Amratlal D. & Co., Agents. 

Choonilal Dayabhoy & Co. 

K. Premchand & Co., Agonts. 

L. Raicbnnd & Co., Agents, 
nimatlal Motilal & Co. 

M. Amritlal & Co., Agents, 

Javerchand Lakmichand & Co. 

Sambhuprasad Beoherdas Laekari 
(Private owner). 

Pari Kevoldas Tribhovandas & Co M 
Agents. 

D. Tricumlal & Co., Agents. 

P. & J, Athavale & Co., Agents, 
Fakirbhai Tooljaram, Secretary. 


Gokak Water Power & Mfg. Co„ Ld.) 

- -- j A 


DO. 


(Falla TNI ill), 
do, (Campbell Mid) J 


Gujarat Ginning & Mfg. Co., Ld, . 

Gujarat Cotton Mills Co., Ld. ... . 

Gujarat Cotton S. and Mfg. Co., Ld. ... 

Gujarat B. & W. Co., Ld. .. 

Hatheosing Mfg. Company, Ld. 

Hittechu Spinning & Mfg. Co., Ld. .. 

Jaffer AU S, and W.Co., Ld. 

Khandcish S. and W. Mills Co., Ld. .. 
Laxtni Cotton Manufacturing Co., lid 


Ritchie, Steuart & Co., Agents. 

Jaranabhoi Manaookhbhai, Agont. 

T. Motiohand & Co., Agents. 
Amulakkrai M&hipatram &Co„ Agents, 

J. yiansookbhai & Co., Agents. 

K. Umabhai and Co., Agonts. 

N. Lalloobhoy & Co., Agents. 

P. Mnganlal, Secretary. . 

Moolji Jaithtt & Co., Agents, 

Laxmidas & Co., Agents. 
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Name of Mills. 


<SL 


Names of agents or Owners, 


Maneckchok. ft Ahraedabad M. Oo«>,Ld, 
Manecklal Harilal S. and M. Co., Ld... 

Mofus3il Cotton Mfg. Co., Ld .. 

MunoreMill . . . * . . 

Molilal Hirabhai 3. W. ft M. Co., Ld. .. 

Morvi S. and W. Mills .. . 

NarRingirjl Manufacturing Co., Ld, .. 
Poona Silk and Cotton Mfg. Co., Ld .. 

iPurshotnm S. and M. Co., Lid .. .. 

Rajanagara S., W. & M. Co., Ld . 

Kajanagara Ginning and Mfg. Co., Ld.. 
Saraspnr Manufacturing Co., Ld 
' 3ir WagbjiWadhwanC.Mfg. Co., Ld. 
Sbolapur ft. and W. Co.,Ld. 

Taptoc Manufacturing Co.... M , 
Southern Mnhrntta S. & W. C >., Ld,... 

Veoramgaum S, ft M« Co., Ld . 

Voeramgam Now S and W. Co., Ld 
Versifehunker Luxmishuukor Cotton 

Mills Co,, Ld.. 

Whittle S. Sc M, Qo„ Ld., No. 1 • 

Do. do, ,, 2 j 1 

Do, do, »* 3 


Tricnmlal Jnmnadas, Secretary, 

Treasurer and Agent. 

Harilal Hurivalbdos ft Co., Agents. 

D.VijbhukontlaB & Co., Agents 

Munordoo Tluruckchund (Private 

owner). . 

Mansukhbhni Phugnbbal ft Co., boors., 
Troa?. and Agents. , , „ 

His Highness tbo Thakore Saheb of 
Morvi (Private ownOr). 

G. N. Mallapa Warad ft Co. 

Hindnmal Balmnkand ft Co., Sccrf?., 
Treas. ft Agents. 

M. Bbagubbni & Co., Secretaries, 
Treasurers & Agents. 

Ranchodlal Girdbarlal, Agent, 

Rnnchorlal Hiralal, Agent, 

L. Dnlputbboy ft Co., Agents. 

Moteo Jetha & Co. 

M. Goculdas & Co., Agents. 

Premchand Roycband & Co. (Private 
Owners). 

p. Chrystal ft Co., Secretaries and 
Managers, 

Whittle ft Co., Agents. 


P. Jcebbai ft Co., Agents. 

V'eniuhnnker LuxmiBkunkor & 
Agents. 

ieebbai Msganlal ft Co., Agents, 


Co., 
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tog Mills. 


Bongal belongs the honor of having the 

factory for spinning cotton by steam 
Spinning and Weav- p 0wer j n India, it is to the Bom* 
bay Presidency we must turn for the 
home of the industry, and to the island of Bombay for its highest 
development. The first cotton mill was orooted on tho banks of the 
Hooghly in 1818, viz., the Fort Gloster Company (now the Bowreah 
Cotton Mills Company, Limited). The firet mill in Bombay was 
begun in 1851 by Mr, Nanabboy Oowasjee Daver, and it commenced 
work in 1854 a 9 a joint-stock company under the name of the 
Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company. It was followed by 
the Oriental, Maneckjee Petit, and others j and by 1365 there 
wore in all ten mills in Bombay proper, and three in other parts 
tho Presidency. Eleven years later (1876), wc find that all 
India had forty-seven mills with 11,00,112 spindles, of which thirty- 



uine millB with 9,63,933 spindlos wero established in tho Bombay 
Presidency, 9,136 looms wero at work at the same time, of whioh 
under 600 were outside tho Presidency. From this period the growth 
of the cotton spinning industry in India, and more particularly in 
Bombay, became more marked, the number of mills during the past 
few yearshaving largely increased. According to tho Millowners’ 
Association Report of 1890, there wero 137 mills in all India (an in¬ 
crease of 60 per cent, over five years bofore), with 32,74,196 spindles 
and 23,412 looms, of which in the Bombay Presidency wore located 
uinety-four mills with 23,50,728 spindles and 17,735 looms. In 
1891, the Miliowners* Association Report showed 134 wills in India, 
with 33,61,694 spindles and 24,531 looms. Of this nnmbei 91 mills 
were equated in the Bombay Presidency, with 23,60,170 spindles and 
18,487 looms. In 1892, the number of mills iu all India increased 
to 139, having 131,02,232 spindles and 25,444 looms, the increase of 
five mills being in 'the Bombay Presidency. In 1898, the number 
of mills in the Island a- 1 Presidency of Bombay had increased to 
133, having 29,03,944 spindles and 20,446 looms, Bombay Island 
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ritftfnB 81 s ipUl8 in which there are 2,571,092 spill 
and a daily average of 82,162 hands employed. 
alTTfidia there are 193 mills> over five million Spindles, 41,180 
looms* and a daily average of 172*833 employes. The yearly con¬ 
sumption of cotton in Bombay Mills is about* 7,00,000 baleB of 
3J2 lbs. each. 


Tho mills, excepting- those belonging to private' owners,-are 
limited liability companies, conducted 
Management. under the provisions of the Com- a *. 

panies* Acta o? 1866 and 1882. Their affairs are supervised by 
Boards of Directors, and managed by a Secretary or Firm of Agents. 

To tho Secretary or Firm of Agents belongs tho important task-of 
purchasing tho neoesaary cotton, coal, stores, &c., and of effecting 
sales of yarn and eloth. Tho remuneration of the majority of agents 
is three pics per lb. on the twist manufactured. This may bo satis¬ 
factory enough for the agents, but when the margin of profit is 
reduced to a minimum, the shareholder finds in many oaBoa that 
there is little or nothing left for himself. There are, of course, 
several exceptions to this rule, the most notable being Messrs. 
Greaves, Cotton & Co., who have under their management tho 
largest spinning power in India under one administration and wbo 
reoeive by way of commission 10 per cent, on the neb profits after 
setting aBide depreciation. 


In the mill itself the most important figure is tho manager, 
who, if an Englishman, is nsually a man of considerable 
experience in a Lancashire mill, and who wr.it, to efficiently 
carry out his work, bo possessed of many technical qualifications, 
gnat industry, and restless energy. Prom the mixing-room to the 
baling-preas his eyo must be upon every process, and not only must 
ho be able to point out where anything is wrong, but should have the 
knowledge to oorrect and sotj right tho error. The pay of the ap- 
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f a m ni manager, which varies according to the size o| 
i qualifications and experience of the incumbent, ranges 
tSSTk. 400 to S 3 . 1,000 per mensem, with a free house and 
certain allowances, and more and more natives are obtaining 
these pdfo. Besides a manager, there are in some companies 
separate European or native weaving masters and spinning and 
carding masters ; but very often these departments are supervised 
by experienced jobbers; who have grown up in the service, and from 
long experience and practice become masters of the department m 
Which they work. These men will earn from Re. 50 to Ra. Io0 per 
mensom. One of the most important of the staff inside a mill is the 
engineer. He takes entire control of tho engines, boilers, and 
Roaring, but unless consulted by the manager, does not interfere 
with the spinning maokinery or the work-people outside Ilia own 
department. 


It lias boon the endeavour of certain persons interested in the cotton 
trade at home to demonstrate that the Indian mill operatives are 
Oppressed and enslaved, but to any one who has had the opportune y 
of comparing their general life and conditions with tho life and con¬ 
ditions of the classes from which they are drawn, it will L • apparent 
that his contention springs from an ignorant or imperfect knowledge 
of the facta of the case. There is no denying that as in every service 

the Indian mill-hand does not have things all hla own way, but if he 

ohoaea to work well, he can secure comparatively baud* ome 
pay. The hours of labor are long, covering from early dawn till 
dark, but besides the regulation leisure for two meals :n the 
day,the number of hands at all times to be found in tho gmoki g 
shed gees to show that there are considerable periods 
regulation leisure not infrequently availed of. A trip to his natwe 
country, lasting for a'oouple of months or more o>. y y ear or 
is one of the compensations a mill-hand looks forward to a aeaa. 
enjoys. Although tho hands insido a mill in India au f.u moie nt 
9 
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ihan would be found within a similar English mill, iu 
that the Indian operative is labouring under far mo 
.^voured condition than his European conjv^rt as regards light and 
air. Ventilation, a matter of such vital importance, is almost carried 
to a high art in some of onr Bombay mills, and the air is far purer 
in most of them than in many of the open streets. 


With but few exceptions only men work in any department where 
there is machinery driven by steam, and they are assisted by boy?, 
aged from twelve years upwards, who are put on work suited to their 
various capacities hud experience. Women and girls, as a rule, are to 
be found only in the reeling rooms. 

The bulk of spinnings in India is of counts 10s. to 20s., the 
latter (No. 20s) beiog the count most largely produced for 
export. The percentage of higher counts than this has hitherto 
been small, but is now increasing rapidly according as more up to 
date machinery is introduced and Egyptian or American Cotton is 
used in tho mills. Spinnings of coarse counts down to 6s. are 
also carried on to a not inconsiderable extent, and yarn 
as fine as 40s. has been produced. Early in the year J902-03 the 
mill industry showed signs of briskness. Unfortunately the ad¬ 
vance in cotton prices led to a heavy decline in mill shares, and 
spinning ceased to be profitable. Some mills worked without 
profit others closed down for a time. The season 1904-05 saw * rapid 
rise in the prosperity of the mills, most of them working full time 
and making good the losses of the previous bad seasons. 

The number of mills working in Bombay Island during the year 

J 902*03 was eighty, (2,533,382 spinal' a, 23,125 looms, 86,913 hands) 
and thpso consumed 3,451,798 cwts. of cotton in 986,228 bales. 
In 1903-04 there were 79 mills with 848 more spindles and l fill 
more looms. The hands employed increased by 3,002, but the cotton 
consumed was 4-7,929 cwts less. Bombay represents 4V6 per cent 
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Iran Mills. In yarn Bombay Island produced 28,17?rf4 - 
Indian cotton manufactures are for the most part confined to 
hoarse ’ obeap cloths for local consumption, and they have 
to meet keen competition with imported Manchester goods. 

Probably the first spinning machinery and tho first engines 

Machinery, Engines, Boilers nspd in India wera m “ de ^ UeM «' 
Looms. Hetherington & Co. and Messrs. Ben¬ 

jamin Goodfellow, respectively ; but at an early period of the industry 
Messrs. Platt Brothers & Co., Ld., Machinists, and Messrs. Hicks ) 
Hargreaves & Co., Engineers, had practically the monopoly of their 
several branches. Of recent years, however, the largest imports of 
mill machinery and engines, &c., have been from Messrs. Howard 
^nd Bullougb, Machinists, Mr. Benjamin Goodfellow, Engineer, and 
Messrs. Tinker Skenton & Co., Boilermakers, and other firms. 

Elsewhere ia India, as well as to a certain extent in Bombay 
itself, may be iound machinery made by Messrs. Assa Lees & Co., 
Samuel Dobbs, Dobson and Barlow, and engines by Woods and 
Musgraves. In looms, Henry Livesay, LimiLed, Platt Brothers, 
■John Dugdalo and Sons, and William Dickinson and Sons, are the 
favorite makers. 

Not only does Bombay carry on a largo trade in the Indian 
market, but she exports her own manufactures, thus reviving 
a trade which forty years ago was 
CJotton a i mo3 t extinct. The value of the ex. 
ports of cotton goods and yarn from 
Bombay in 1864 did not exceed £43,000. During the next five years 
*t rose to an average of, according to the Custom House returns, 
£341,000, but this was during the period of inflated prices caused by 
the American war, and the returns mast include goods other than 
tboae manufactured by the local mills. From 1869-70, however, to 
1873-74 the exports consisted of 4,419,631 yards of Piece-goods, 


Export of Indian 
Manufactures. 
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t £35,782, and 1,6/3,758 lbs. of yarn, valued at 
'4-75 the exports of Cottou Goods, including Twist and 
Yarn, were Valued at £277,203 at £416,005 in 1875-76, and at 
£546,381 in 1876-77. In the year 1877-78, the quantities of Cotton 
Goods and Yarn of Indian manufacture exported were 1,22,31,262 


yards and 1,55,48,890 lbs., respectively j and the values £203,276 
and £630,365, thns showing a large inorease on the trade.of the 
preceding year. The increase was still more considerable in the 
year 1878-79, in which the quantities were, Piece-goods, 1,74,85,963 
yards, Twist-and Y^arn, 1,55,43,990 lbs., and tho values £267,227 and 
£383,665. The figures for the next five years show a still greater 
Increase in quantity as well as in value, and 1835-86 fete returns 
ior Twist and Tarn were 76,298,055 lbs. with a value equall¬ 
ing about £2,633,530 md for Piece-goods 36,599,624 yards worth 
£464,974. More than three-fourths of these goods were taken 
in by China and Japan; the rest went to Arabia and Africa. 
In the year 1389-90 there was an increase in the ship¬ 
ments of Twist and YarnB, but a decrease in Piece-goods. 
In the following year there was a great falling off in the 


exports of Twist and Yarn, amounting to half a croro of rupees, 
due to the unusually large exportations in 1891-92. Although Cotton, 
Twist and Yarn together showed the large increase in 1892-93, in 
value of nearly 2$ crores, tho actual quantity shipped was larger 
bv only 90,000 bales and 154 lakhs of pounds respectively. In I&93-94, 
there was a considerable decline in the export trade. Somewhat 
better conditions prevailed in the following year. In 1895-96, the trade 
wob larger than any previous year except 1892-93, when tho export* 
were in consequence of speculation excesaive, and out of all propor¬ 
tion to the extent of the off-take in the importing markets. Thi* 
recovery was not fully maintained in 1897, owing to tho plague- 
The flight of the mill-hands, moderate at first, soon attained 
the dimensions of a stampede, until in a few week* 
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\it yodt/ro ft tod that, exclusive of engino room and ouiS 

number of operatives remaining were less t! 

2cT percent, of the normal. Every effort was made by agents 
and owners to keep their mills open nnder the most adverse 

ciroametancee and at great financial eaorifioee. Several huts of a 

comfortable and healthy character were erected close to the m.Hs 
and offered to the operatives rent-free, medicine an me tea 
attendance were provided free of charge, and shops were opene 
in the mill promises where flour, grain, and other food staffs were 
supplied either gratis or in advance of wages. Nevertheless 
several mills were compelled to close while others worked on y 
one-fourth <f their machinery, and with a considerable propoorticn 
of unskilled hands, whose outturn, was naturally very defeotive 
and anremanorative. For a period therefore the industry was 
almost at a standstill, but when the plagae abated in XS98, things 
were in a great measure restored to their normal state. One adverse 
result of the plague exodus was enhanced wages, and the pernicious 
system of paying wages daily became almost universal owing tv 
the anxiety of agents and owners to keep as mnoh as possible of 
their machinery running, and a return to monthly wages was only 
effected with great difficulty after a strike nad taken place. In 
1899, owiug to the scarcity of rain and the stock °* co l ° n ’ n c " u 
Bombay mills being hardly sufficient to last till the March of i- • , 
tt-o Bombay MiUownera' Association passed a resolution to atop too 

. . , , „ umek Many of the Mills were 

working of tho mitls for four days a week, many 

h i • inni The Mill industry is now 

closed bat some re-opened in 1901. mu 

weathering a crisis that lasted some years when competition, distur¬ 
bances in the East, and bad crops heavily handicapped Mill owners, 
The mill industry in Bombay fluctuates o" mg to ma 
over building, over-stooking, high prices of ru" C' t.on an 
abroad, but last year’s figures are more cheerful tbau some 

previous returns. 
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Tp^rade in opium, which some years ago was worth nini 
q • sterling per annum lo Gov 

^ * has steadily diminished of late years, 

a ving partly to the increased growth of the drug in China, and partly 
to the increased import duty levied on Indian opium in that country. 
The moat that can now be looked for from the opium revenue is now 
from six to eight ororea of rupees, of which a little over a crore 
and three-quarters are contributed in the form of pass duty on opium, 
brought to Bombay from Malwa for shipment for China, the re¬ 
mainder being the proceeds of sales of Government opium at Calcutta. 
Although prices are good the opium exports are yearly falling away, 
owing to the largely increased growth of the poppy plant in China, 
since the restrictions on its cultivation were removed u few years ago. 

The Bombay opium market is well worth a visit. Among 
the merchants we find Jews, Parsecs, Khojas, Memons, and 
Borahs, all bargaining with the sellers, who .are invariably 
Marwarees, for the purchase of the* drug. The merchant who 
proposes to buy selects a packet or half case out of the lot for 
sale, which consists of from fivo to sometimes fifty chests,—for the 
goods are put up in half cases of 70 lbs. each—for examination, and 
the stranger cannot help remarking how carefully the opium i 3 
preserved. The case, a stoat wooden box, tightly Ridded, is enclosed 
first in a roll of felt, with an outside covering of Jjjumy. The case 
heing forced open, the balls or cakes of opium in its crude state are 
found lying in beds of powdered poppy leaves. This is to keep the 
opium dry, for it would seem the opium before it is melt 1 is very 
easily damaged by damp or too long exposure to the sir. The packet 
opened, several balls of opium are brought to the merchant or pro¬ 
posed buyer, and out in two by bis assistant. Sometimes it will be 
found full of white or brown spots, or if it has not been properly 
pressed, mildew may be discovered to haye gathered about it. This 
is at once rejected ; for there is no use shipping anything but'the 
very bi^Bt and finest of opium, the Chinese being very particular 
about the quality of the drug they use, much more so than the Indian 
consumers who mostly eat the, drug, the Chinese bein& much the 
heavier smokers, if the cakes are fotfnd closely pressed and black, 
or of a uniform dark brown colour, the merchants at once begin 
bargaining with the owner of the godown for the lot represented by 
thft CHse. But what is looked upon at the beat is old, hard, and 
brittle opium which has been a long time in bond; although the' 
heavy interest which has had to be paid on ifc naturally noake 3 it \ 
expensive, and it is often not until the broker has held many oon« 
^citations with the owner and the intending purchaser that a bargain 
Is struck and the terms are arranged. 
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/ropean visitor this process of bargaining is a mfc 
^^/procoediug. Thera are three engaged in it,—the seller 
»uu iwTbuyer, and the broker or middleman. The broker will take 
the hand of the seller, and throwing a sort of cloak over the two 
clasped hands as to effectually conceal them from any standing by, 
they will stand talking for a while about the quality of the opium in 
the lot the intending purchaser has selected. The broker mil then 
leave the seller and taking the hand of the buyer under the cloak 
discuss the quality with him. The extraordinary thing ,s the broker 
may pass between buyer and seller several times and conclude the 
bargain withont even the price being mentioned. The secret is all 
under the cloak, the price being determined by signs that are under. 
st60d by the mere pressure of the fingers. After th.s the merchant 

may visit the other godowns in tarn, selecting cases and debating 

ovor the quality of the opium and its value, so that the whole day is 
usually spent, ere the merchant completes all his transactions. 


But the purchase does not end there by my means. The cases are 
only purchased, and the price fixed on the condition that the opium 
after being submitted to a careful test, is found s.tisfaotory. Tho rule 
is that a merchant is allowed a certain number of pieces ot op,am 
„ A are sent downst lira to the testing room. 

from each case, and these are sene ^ 

To the visitor the ^wTrehTasT 'aw’the most interesting of all. 

rows of mysterious looking clay pots brass 
chatties, ladles, and ^ 

vefysoonmadeapparent. A"^ %ho 8 Mdo ty it is to open 

in and handed to a K f inm con tained therein tally with 

the box and see that the pieces [ nyina them, and also to 

the description Riven on a paper aoo P . examined the 

".... ** a- '"1“ “■* 7ZZZS to. « i. W 

pieces of opium cake and 8al,atl0 ihta 0 ut an ounce of the 

passes them along to another man » h * ;oto a powder . Mean . 

drug from ouch piece, aod these ar® . , , 14 

. .. - ' ,, , ; have 1 ^en filled with oharocal and 

while four or five of the clay pots nave 

fipes lit, on the -. .pa of which the bras3 chatties, partm ) -‘ at3 wi 
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>t Qj/yP-re placed. Into the water the opium powder i 

to boil, which it soon does. Now comes the anxious ] 
ket, in the bottom of which are laid six folds of paper, i 9 placed 
over the bowl, and the boiling opium poured into it. A sand-glass is 
closely watched, and if the fluid passes through the sis folds of paper 
within three minutes it is considered fit for the second test. It often 
passes, into the bowl in the course of one minute $ but three minutes 
are allowed, and if it takes longer, the whol^ lot from which it has 
come is thrown bach on the hands of the owner. 


Having passed this first test and been purified in the sieve through 
which it has passed, the liquid is poured into another braBS ohattie 
and again placed over the fire. Now it requires the closest attention, 
; .ud is carefully stirred with a knife until it ig wrought into a thick 
paste, which is called by the opium dealers “touch.” After it is filled 
into ibe small earthenware pots above referred to and allowed to 
cool, the inspector < ^ues round and, taking the “ touch ” under a 
strong light, stirs it up and closely examines it. Even after all this 
trouble, it sometimes happens the opium is nnablo to stand the second 
tu;-C. If it is black it is pronounced good j but if it assumes a red or 
a brown tint, it is considered inferior in quality. The merchant, 
who is perhaps upstairs in the godowns concluding some other bar- 
gain, is informed of the result of the test, and he accepts the cases 
or rejects them as the case may be. Still late on Tuesday night 
these testing operations are carried on and rene-weu on Wednesday 
morning. But these concluded, and the merchant being satisfied 
with L'h bargains, the work of repacking and weighing is proceeded 
with. The cak'H of opium are all carefully repacked in chests, con¬ 
taining i40 lbs. nett, surrounded with powdered poppy leaf to pre¬ 
serve them and keep them dry. The boxes are enclosed in double 
gunny bags, marked and numbered, and then they are ready for 
shipment. 


The actual value of tho trade of the year 1869-70, exclusive of Gov- 
rrjL f , rT j • oo eminent transactions,was IGOj ecores 

Tbi) trade of India during S3 years. o{ rup0 e 8 , while that of 1899-1900, 
30 years later, rose to 208$ crores, of 1900-01 to over 207i, of 
1901-02 to over 234, and of 1902-03 to 241forores, a steady iuoroapo. 
Tiio following table gives the figures of tho trade of India for every 
mtu year since 1870-71 and exhibits the progress made up to 
1904-05 



Imports. 


f : Treasure. I Total 


Exports. 


Treasure.! Total. 


Its. Its. Its. 

187‘ -71.j 33,34,82,462 .",.44,43,231 38,70,30,693 
1876-76.;37,11,26,072 5,30,07,224 42,41,33,896 

1880-81.50,SO,88,343; 8,9332,139 59,26,70,842 

I : 

18S5-S6. 51,81,15,305 15,-17,78,008 67,28,93,813 

1890*01 .' 69,03,48,999!21,9L94,901 &'• ,9 3. *13, SGO 

i } 

1895*96 .j 69,11,63,952 1335,89,^51 82,67,53,806 
1900-1901,76,27,78.853 16,46,36,080 92,74,14,933 
1 - 190-2;81,5i,89,79J : 19,64,83,796101,22,73,5S0 


Rs. 


Its. 

55,33,18,252 
58,01,54,046 
74,52,12,817 
83,62,78,401 
1,00,13,57,218 
1,14,26,31,400 
1,07.11 38,7987,47,44,551 
124,46,18,794*8,46,25,665 
128,81,53,648:8,81,00,106 


Rs. 


1,58,71,709 56,91,90,051 
2,11,61,4421 60,16,06,488 
1.40,94,0231 75,94,00,850 
1,Q8,73,376| 8.4,91,56,771 


2,07,19,065 

4,23,23,005 


1902-1803 78,78,79,084 25.25.57,274 104,04,36,358 
l JCOJIS4,82,32,C ■ 31,91,32,52] 1 16,76,65, r ,:]' 15^,9514,93,730 


1,02,20,76,283 

1,18,49,54,405 

14,88,83,349 

132,92,74,459 

137,62,53,750 

161,10,89,552 


Imports and Extorts. 


Merchan¬ 

dise. 


Rs. 

89,68,00,714 

95,15,80,718 

1,24,84,01,160 

1,35,03,94,206 

1,69,17,0G,217 

1,83,57,95,352 

1,83,69,17,651 

205,98,38,588 

207,60,32,732 


Treasure. 


Total. 


R«, 


Rs. 


7,03,20,030 95.71,20,744 
7,41,68,066 1,02,57,30,384 

10,39,76,172 1,35.25,79,332 

1 

16,60,56,384 1,52,20,50,590 
23,99,13,926 1,93,16,20, M3 
17,59,12,859 2,01,17,08,211 
23,93.80,651’ 2,07,62,98 282 
28,11.09,401 234,09,18,049 
31,00,57,382 211,60,90,114 


237,78,28,752 10,09,20,351 277,87,5:. 103 


Note— Tho flguirs are exclusive of Government trade. 
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1 value of the Sea-borne Trade of the Port of Bomba 
jnantities and values of 1903-04 according to the annual State 
Trade of Bombay. meet of the Director-General of Statistics 

amounted to R«. 81 ,23,03,256, exclusive of treasure Coin and Bullion 


or 134 orores more than in 1902-1903. Tho increase is chiefly in the 
exports of Indian Merchandise. Tho figuroB for tho last four years 


are as follows :— 


1900-1001. • 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

Rs. 

01,68,36,477 

Its. 

68,30,35,011 

Rs. 

67,93,11.135 

Rs. 

81,23,03,256 


These figures exclude Treasure, private or for Government purposes. 


The total value of Merchandise interchanged during the last four 
Distribution of Trade years with different foreign countries ex- 
with Foreign Countries. o i ns i v0 0 f Government stores and treasure 
was as follows :— 


— 

1900-1901. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

United Kingdom 

Malta... 

8 pain—Gibraltar 

Africa K British 

Africa Weal ... 

Capo Colony 

Mauritius 

Natal... ... 

Somaliland ... 

Canada 

Briiish-Guiana... 

British W. Indies 

Aden... 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Clina-Hong Kong 

Straits Settlements 
Australia 

New Zealand ... 

Rs. 

48,67,59,709 

14,351 

47,157 

17,38,063 

27^075 

241,95,481 

18,408 

40,650 

9,004 

2,956 

16,01,335 

36,902 

76,7,5,010 

l,e0,15,2G3 

2,31.09,520 

76,21,815 

1.56,616 

Rs. 

62,55,62,640 

15,0*63 

41,671 

21,74,173 

1,641 

9,338 

1,90,10,551 

43,788 

2,18,019 

191 

862 

24,49,315 

90,62,218 

108,90,281 

2,33,01.960 

67,35,212 

1,92,983 

Rs. 

52,28,26,482 

13,884 

53,861 

23,09,385 

**27,873 

2,00.07.603 

45,580 

2,073 

3 

256 

80,914 

23,57,0*3 

44,568 

69,98.780 

1.50,60,633 

2,32,43,828 

47,61,947 

57,057 

Rs. 

55,05,90,306 

11,071 

43,891 

22,52,111 

20,414 

2.60,18,676 

89,735 

40,078 

1,33,306 

4,062 

2,798 

22,76,107 

9,89,995 

70,48,772 

1,23,42,492 

245,81,523 

61,34,930 

11,925 

Total to the British Em¬ 
pire, 

56,90.88,375 

60,03,10,1203 

59,78,90,780 

63,25,98,192 
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Austria^—II angary 

Belgum 

Denmark ... 

France 

Germany 
Greece 

1 f oil and M 

Italy 
Norway 
Portugal 
Kussla 
Spain (excld Gibraltar)... 
Sweden 
Turkey 
Efirypt 

Abyssinia 

Africa, East, German „ 
Africa, K/st, Portuguese. 
Other ports 
Madagascar 
Reunion 

United States ... 

West indies 
Brazil 
Arab'a 

China Treaty Ports 
Occhin China .. 

Japan 

Java 

Maldives *** 

PeSia 11 and So ^ inani 
Philippines * 

Slam 

Sumatra 

Turkey in Asia .. ~ 

Other Foreign Countries 


Ohand Total 


1900-1901. 


Ra. 

8,13,68.431 

2,13,04.679 

2,810 

1.10,84,179 

2 , 60 , 90,418 

7,403 

43,03,581 

82,04,201 

4,12,046 

37,214 

2,83,94,321 

38,531 

6,59,965 

17,26.060 

29,85,079 

48,062 

16,905 

2,48,521 

32,054 

8,184 

1,24,99,544 

1,221 

40 

50.81,249 
94,56,627 
1,994 
83,84,474 
26,62.841 
85,037 
7,83,188 
71,30,971 
1,63,998 
14,43,799 

54,46,649 

155 


19,36,90,478 


1902-03. 


Rs. 

3,03,07,170 

3,01,32,899 

1,956 

1,37,67,542 

3 , 03 , 72 , 002 

12,438 

59,92,460 

97.48,547 
6,19,274 
16,305 
. 3,18,61,655 
58,504 
11,30.736 
13,062 
25 39,041 
82,429 
21,122 
1,46,430 
43,40.6 
22,632 

1,17,*88,909 

.970 

66,83,652 

70,18,211 

4,250 

71,11,819 

39,83,201 

48,480 

7,54,070 

67,80.534 

2,74,782 

13,45,734 

31,04,342 

140 


21,48,79,668 


1902-03. 


Rs. 

2,65,21,056 
3,90,22,311 
f> 120 
1,41,82,740 

2 , 10 , 18,767 

9.869 

61,86,208 

83.66,730 

5,71,061 

20,142 

2.70,58,230 

1,88,806 

7,83.468 

37,983 

30,40,616 

38,762 

20,589 

1,09,483 

1,46,023 

13,688 

900 

1,21,29,915 

90,300 

3,768 

65.79.070 

69,24,358 

1,25,104 

82.43,183 

52,80,153 

29,584 

6,94,893 

64,83.854 

1,49,985 

25,15.223 

1,26,974 

18,50,788 

303 


18,99,88,304 


-§L 


1903-04. 


Rs. 

2,20,17,785 
3,32,14.622 
4,605 
. . 
2 , 92 , 20,917 
19,494 
75,43,639 
95 . 45.580 
6,67,981 
42,207 
2,40,57,984 
2,82,471 
12,42,062 
31,437 
58,05,801 
36,792 
6,799 
88,048 

9 ftpi 

13,684 

69,357 

1,27,87,111 


856 
72,33,568 
74,27,221 
5,103 
1,28,24,656 
l,2l>,33,30-: 
7,168 

4&!| \ 

43,74,003 

95,820 

29,65,915 

4,66,172 

37,72,925 

1,043 


21,56,34,738 


From these figures it w iu be seen that Iudift does considerably 
“ or: trada ^th the British Bmpiro than with all other foreign 
countries together. 
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_3^«?der ia which the Principal Articles of Merchandise 

>,7w £si Articles of Mer- imported to Bombay is as follows in 
chandise Imported. 


Cotton Manufactures. 

Metals. 

Sugar—Refined. 

Oils. 

Silk Manufactures. - 
Machinery and Mill work. 

Hardware and Cutlery. 

Articles Imported by Post. 

Apparel. 

Provisions. 

Dyeing and Tanning Materials. 
Liquors, 

Glass and Glassware. 

Railway Plant and Rolling Stock. 
Silk-Raw. 

Cotton Twist and Yarn. 

Drugs, Medicines Sc Narcotics, 

Coal. 

Paper and Pasteboard. 
Wood-Teak & other Timber. 

Instruments and Apparatus. 

Spices. 

Chemical Products and Preparations. 


regard to their value :— 

Jewellery, &c. 

Animals— Living. 

Ivory—Unmanufactured Lbg. 

Cotton—Raw. 

Tea. 

Carriages and Carts. 

Stationery (excluding paper). 

Paints and Colours. •* 

Leather and Leather Manufactures. 
Matches. 

Grain and Pulse. 

Soap. 

Umbrellas. 

Earthenware and Porcelain. 

Clocks and Watches. 

Toys Sc Requisites for Games. 

Hides and Skins. 

Gums and Resins. 

Building and Engineering Materials. 
Flax (Manufactures). 

OabincNware and Furniture. 

Arms, Ammunition, &c. 

W ool—Raw. 

Candles. 

Coffee. 

Hops. 
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Of tha olassoa under which the items are grouped in 

^ .me, the values of the total trade, export and import, are 
ie following order : — 



Rhw Materials and Unmanufactured 
Articles. 

Yarns & Textile Fabrics. 

Articles of Food and Drink. 

Drug3, Medicines and Narcotics. 
Metals. 

Oils. 


Machinery and Mi 11 work. 

Dyeing ana Tanning Materials. 
Apparel. 

Hardware and Cutlery. 

Railway Plant and Rolling Stock. 
Chemicals. 


Animals, Living. 


Seven-eighths of the trade registered under the head of oil is 
Oilg, kerosine. In 1881 the Petroleum Act 

came into force. It maintained tho 
flashing point at 73’ and enforced the testing of oil through the 
Customaauthorities. A consignment of 3,200 casee of oil from the ship ' 
William Douglas was refused permission to land in the same year, 
under the Act, as on being tested it was found that the flashing 
point of the oil was below 73° and the owners wore compelled to 
re-ship the cases, which they did to ports beyond British India. 

» Iu 1832-83, after the embarrassment oaused by the introduction of 


the Petroleum Act had passed away, there were very large imports 
of kerosine amounting in value to 29f lakhs, being nearly 
double those of tho previous year. In 1883-84 there was a natural re- 
action. But since then tho tendency has been upward. In 1893-94 
There was an excessively large importation of kerosine oil from 
th ° Umied Statee, so large as to be greatly in excess of the 
and this was accompanied by a great fall in prices. In 
1394-95, the position as between Russian and American oil was 
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iified, for, while the imports of Russian oil dimiiiirj 
American oil decreased far more largely, the decline being 
so heavy that the total imports of oil fell to the point at which they 
had stood fivo or six years previously. Stocks fell to a very low level, 
and then began to rise, reaching a relatively high level in the 
first few months of that official year. These conditions of 
reduced imports and low stocks brought about another flow 
of oil to India, aud in Ihe year 1895*96, no less than 40‘5 
millions of gallons came to this country from Russia, and 23‘2 
millions from America. During 1896-97 Russia sent 45* million 
gallons, and the United-States 19*3 million gallons. The figures 
for 1897-98were: Russian, 22,876,066 gals.; American, 6,663,965 
gals.; and Sumatra, 504,729 gals. In 1898*99 of Russian oil 22,159,986 
gals. 8Ld of American 3,384,619 gals, were imported. Sumatra sent 
192,774. In 1899-1900 Russia sent 13,276,863 gals, and America 
1,426,683. Sumatra none. There was a decrease of over in j a khe 
of gallons in the import of kerosine and the price was 20 to 30 per 
cent, higher than in the previous year. There are installations of 
bulk oil tanks not only in Bombay but at many of the large towns 
on the G-. I. P. Railway, the oil being despatched inland both in 
bulk and in locally manufactured tins. In 1901-02, 863,809 cases of 


Kerosine and 14,646,922 gallons of bulk oil wore imported into 
Bombay and in 1902-03, 1,242,952 cases and .10,776,996 gallons of bulk 
oil, being an increase in American oil in cases and a decrease in 
the bulk oil, although liquid fuel—the import of which began in 
19X* 1 b included in the figures. The equivalent total of case and 
bulk oil for 1901*02, was 21* million gallons and for 1902-03 nearly 
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The neo of oil increases steadily, ai\d larger qm 

every year from Burma. v 

* * v 

There has boon an increased aotivity in the sugar trado since 
1892*93, duo to a gj^at improvement 


Sugar. 


in the trade with Mauritius, the 


imports from that place having increased to such an.extentHhafc fhey\ 
amounted in 1896-97 to 1,666,846 cwts., while the reoeipts from 
Germany, HongkoDg, the United Kingdom and Austria were then 
falling off. German sugar, was put on the market in laige quanti¬ 
ties in 1895-96, and there was a further demand in 1896*97. The 
bounty system made Gorman and Austrian exporters keen to find 
outlets for their large production at very low prioes. The importa¬ 
tion from the United Kingdom meanwhile under went a rapid 
restriction. N 


The imports of sugar including jageri were 124,000 tons against 
127,000 in 1901-02. The cane sugar of Mauritius, 77,000 tons. The 
last year’s import of sugar from Europe was not much reduced by 
the countevailing duties imposed on foreign sorts. 


The quantity and value of the importations under this head in 

__ 1890*91 were considerably below the 

Woollen Piece-Goods. 

average of the five preceding years ; 
stocks ran low, and a re-action set in, resulting in a larger trade being 
done than during 1889-90. A small decrease was indicated in 
1891-92, caused by the importation from Germany and Austria of 
a cheaper article called felt, hich from its cheapness found a ready 
market. With the single exception of the United Kingdom, the im* 
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i all the other countries were under average in 1891-9E.li; 
i was considerably augmented during the two following years. 
An accumulation of stocks in the market, and the imposition of 
import dutySirought about a substantial decline in the imports of 
woollen goods in 1894,-95. Owing to an unprecedented demand 
from America, the year was a most prosperous one for English 
manufacturers, but prices in Europe at first remained low, and 
shippers were able to buy cheaply and sell here at a profit. The 
receipts in 1896*97 from the United Kingdom again showed a satis¬ 
factory increase both in quantity and value, while shipments from 
Germany and France declined in both respects. Austria has of 
late years successfully competed with Germany in the trade in 
shawls. The Bombay import of wool in 1893 was 14,000 packages. 

In 1899-1900 it was 13,000 packages and in 1900-01 the same. The 
following year it dropped to 11,000 and in 1902-03 to 7,000. The 
wool imports have not fallen off so rapidly in the last two years. 

The closing of the Mints in June 1893, and the consequent 
temporary rise in the exobange value 
of the rupee, were followed by a rush 
of these goods, as well aa of cotton yarns. It is probable that this 
great speculative trade in 1893-94 would have been followed, as is 
ordinarily the case, by a pause in 1894-95 ; but a renewed incentive 
to speculation was given by the prolonged discussion of the pro¬ 
priety of including cotton goods in the import tariff—a discussion 
which was followed by the knowledge that the Government of India 
in favour of suoh inclusion. The hope that the duties wouh 
’ e imposed became an anticipation in the ecoond half of the year, 


Cotton Piece-Goods. 
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bqjya very large speculative business was entered upon 
alt that the importations of grey and white goods were much 
iu excess of the inflated imports of 1893-34, and though the trade in 
coloured goods was not so large it was much larger than in any 
preceding year since 1887. Even in 1894-95, the imports of cotton 
goods did not reoovor from the speculative indents of 18S4, and' 
they fell by no loss than 21 per cent. The one Bpecial incident which 
seriously interrupted trade in 1895-96 was the continuation of the agi¬ 
tation in regard to the import duty on cotton yarns and fabrics. The 
re-arrt/ngement of the incidence of the duty brought about in 
January 1896 did not seem to satisfy either party in the con¬ 
troversy. The Government reduced the rate of duty to 3i per 
cent, and exempted yarns altogether. These new arrangements 
camo into force on February 3rd, 1896. 


The reduotion in duty and the encouragement given to specula¬ 
tive purohaBes by the exaggerated reports circulated in 3896-97 
os to the shortness of the American cotton crops led to an 
increase in the Bombay imports to the extent of nearly a crore of 
rupees in value, the total amount being 7261 lakhs. ^This is more 
noteworthy as during the second half of the year—usually the 
moat busy period—the trade was greatly curtailed by reason of 
the plague epidemic in Bombay. Of raw cotton 140,753owts. 
were imported in 1899-1900, of which the value was $84 34,55,222. 
Of this quantity the United Kingdom sent 97,645 owtg., an enor¬ 
mous increase. There was also a large increase in the quantity of 
Egyptian cotton taken. Iu cotton manufactured imports there was 

an increase of over 72 lakhs. Of raw ootton Bcmbay imported 
10 
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:Ky worth, the rest of India taking only half a lakh. Of 


Sl 


^BJ^ff&ding Twist and Yarn, India imported in 1902-03 nearly 
2,815 lakhs worth, of which Bombay took nearly 700 lakhs. Only 
4 per cent, of tho total imports of piece-goods come from other 
countries, 96 per cent, coming from Great Britain. And Great 


Britain continues in 1904-05 to be tho largest supplier of piece- 
goods to India. 


Tho imports under this head in 1891-92 decreased to the extent of 

Cotton. Twist and Tarn. 19 ° f rn P oes owin 2 to th “ 3 “ a " 
supply from the United Kingdom and 
Austria. There was a total decline noticeable under Twist and 
Yarn to the extent of 19 lakhs of rnpees. Tho decline oontinned in 
1892-93, the receipts falling oil in quantity to tho entent of 21 per 
cent. Nearly the whole trade was carried on with tho United 
Kingdom. In 1893-94, there was a small increase in trade amount¬ 
ing to fire and half lakhs in valne owing to speculative imports- 
In tho following year a great re-action set in. i u 1895-90, there 
was a substantial recovery from the low level of the preceding three 
years, but the imports of tho year were much lower than they had 
been ten years before. Taking into account the increase of popula¬ 
tion, tho imports must have steadily increased, in the same ratio at 
least, if the trade were not being interfered with by the competition 
of the yams made in the Indian Mills. Aa one after another of 
these has been established in different sections of the country, and ns 
i- ulway development has placed these yams and the cloths made from 
them within easy reach of the people, the effect has been that the 
region within which handloom weaving i 3 practised baa been slowly 
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jBtM/with the rosult that there is a continuously sma 
[for the foreign yarn used for such weaving. Its place i a 
being taken by Indian yarn by Indian mill-made cloths made of 
yarn spun in the Indian Mills, and by the manufactures of the 
Lancashire looms. Tho value of tho total quantity imported from 
the United Kingdom in 1897*98 was Rs. 68,69,292, in 1898-99, 
Rs. 52,05,957, and in 1899-1900, R&. ''53,35,578, showing an increase 
of over a lakh and a quarter. In 1902-1903, tha total import of 
Cotton Twist and Yarn into India came to Rs. 229f- lakhs, of which 
Bombay had a little over Rs. 41 lakhs. Tho figures go on rising 
though India inoroasos her cotton crops yearly, she has not yet 
learned to be independent of foreign twiBt or yarn. 



Since 1891-92 tho import coal trade is falling off, though 

there was a recovery v in 1894-95. 

Coals. T . * 

In 1895-96, the imports (inclusive 

of coke and patent fool) to Bombay were 546,433 toDs, in 

1896-97 they fell to 8C0,240 tons, while the figures of 189S-91 

were 250,922 tons, of 1899-1900, 314,240 tons. Tho imports of 

English coal increased by nearly 12 lakhs, of Japanese coal by 

nearly seven lakhs, while Australian decreased by a lakh. Japanese 

ooal is chiefly used in mills, the Agents for which are interested in 

Japanese Shipping Companies. In 1902-03,171,513 tons of coal 

came by sea to Bombay, valued at lls. 31,18,626. This shows i.:,r 

decrease in coal imported fr,om other countries, India supplying ' 

own wants on a larger scale every year. The B. B. and C. I. Ry. 

has followed the example of tho Gb I. P. Railway and adopted the use 

of Indian coal to a large extent- If regard is had to tb® develop- 
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nfc.m the last decade of manufacturing industries and of riilj 
Hjteam communication, the inference cannot be resisted that i 
the conditions of transport in India by sea and by land were better, 
the imports of coal from Europe, Australia and Japan would fall off 
even more rapidly in favor of Indian coal. 


The trade in liquor may bo divided into three sub-heads :—(1) Ale, 
beer, porter and other fermented 
liquors ; (2) spirits j (3) wines. In 
1894-95, there was an inorease of Rs. 1,88,600 in this trade, 
chiefly noticeable in potable spirits, and duo to under-proof 
brandy and whisky, and to over-proof whisky and rum. Largo 
quantities of German spirit, coloured and flavoured called brandy, 
are imported in wood ot strengths approaching rectified spirit and 
:ire delivered “ Free, Bombay Harbour,” at the same price as rectified 
spirit. In 1895-96, the importations of malt liquor recovered 
from the relative smallness of 1894*95 and this recovery was due to 
the brewing of Indian boar, now a very active trade, the quantity 
locally made being now double that imported. The old idea that 
Indian beer could only be successfully produced at hill stations »•: 
no longer held, and much of the beer manufactured in India is 
now produced on the plains. The United Kingdom is losing th® 
agenoy trade in the shipment of brandy here, and it is being 
taken by Gorman, Dutch, and Belgian exporters The total im 
porta of liquors in 1902-03 to Bombay were 1,903,302 gallons, valued 
at Rs. 63,42,501. Beer accounted for nearly half these gallons, and 
for 15* lakhs of tbo value. Under spirits. Brandy ran Whisky 
t ios^r than usual. In wines, champagne in value heads the B'st. 
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vjDg^^Wjnynext, then olarofc and sherry last. Tho retnrna for t(^e 
^^feWp^ars do not show any ailing off or much alteration in the 
proportions of the different liquors imported into Bombay. 

In 1894-95, the imports of iron fell to a lower level than had been 
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known for a decade. There was a 
material improvement in 1895-90, but 


in 1800-97 a small decrease ooourred. Again there waB a general 
improvement in 1898-99 though not up to the level of . 1895-96. 
Ready.ffi&do tools and implements are being sent to India instead 
of the iron from which such instruments were roughly fashioned by 


native' workmen in the paBt } and steel is rapidly superseding iron. 


A very important feature of the demand is the extent to which 
Belgian, Austrian and German houses are competing with iron and 
steel of British manufacture. With the oxcoption of the year 
1895*90 during the past decade these medals from the United King¬ 
dom have continuously declined in quanf.iuy, while tho exact 
opposite, except in tho figures for 1899-1900, is tho oaBO in regard 
to similar imports from the three Continental countries named. 
America seeds increasing quantities of steel manufactures to Bom¬ 
bay os well as to all India. In steel, the imports have increased 
largely during tho last decade. In tinned plates alone the impend 
doubled in 1898-99, this being due to the extensive local manufac¬ 
ture of cans for petroleum. They fell off in 1899-1900. Inl902- f > : 

Bombay imported 72$ lakhs’ worth of hardware, cutlery and plated 
ware, of iron, wrought 59$ lakhs’ worth, of steel nearly 70f laklu, 
’if machinery and mill work, including railway plant 151$ lakh 
worth were imported. The import of metals is largely influence l 
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1 way extension of tho year, and as the past two] 
quiet in that direction, iron and steel have not entered in 
much greater quantities than before. 


At all the Indian ports the importations of machinery and 
millwork are very large, the demand on acoount of cottoD, jute 
and other mills, tea and coffee estates factories, workshops and 
foundries being large, whether for additions or for repairs and 
renewals. The importations of railway material fellow the demand* 
The United Kingdom still sends most, hut Belgium is fast inorean- 
iug her trade with Bombay in metals. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE IMPORT TRADE 
Exporrs. 

For each class under which the items 
returns, tho values of the export trade of 
given below:— 


Foreign Merchandise. 

Raw Materials and Unmanufactured 
Articles 

Yarns and Textile Fabrics. 

Drugs, Medicines & Narcotics. 
Articles of Food and Drink, 

Dyeing and Tanning Materials. 

Metals 

Apparel. 

Oik, 

Hardware and Cutlery. 

Railway plant and Rolling Stock, 
Animals, Living, 

Machinery and Millwork, 


were grouped in the trade 
Bombay follows the order 

Indian Produce. 

Yams and Textile Fabrics, 

Articles of Food and Drink. 

Raw Materials and Unmanufactured 
Articles. 

Metals, 

Apparel. 

Hardware and Cutlery. 

Drugs, Medicines and Narcotics. 

Oils, 

Dyeing and Tanning Materials. 
Machinery and Millwork. 

Chemicals. 

Animals, Living. 
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Exports of Foreign Merchandise. 

countries to which re-exports of foreign merchandise 
are made are the following:— 

United Kingdom, Persia, Arabia, Straits Settlements, Zanzibar, 
Turkey in Asia, Adon, China. 

Trade with all other countries is very varied and small in value 
for any particular article, and any decrease under most of the 
items may be put down to the diversion of the trade into direct 
channels. 

Turning to the principal articles, the largest decrease in value 
was in cotton textile manufactures. There is a brisk trade in the 
re-export of cotton, twist and yarn, gums and resins, metals, (old- 
iron) spices. The gums and resins go chiefly to Belgium and Ger¬ 
many. 

Bombay Exports of Indian Merchandise. 

The figures of the yarn produced in Bombay for the financial 
year 1904 showed a slight decrease 

Cotton. 

of 120,108 cwts less than in 1903. 
Exports of cotton from Bombay were 660,723 cwts more than in 
1903 which gave, the largest figures on record. The Bombay 
Presidency Mills produced in the year 465,407,645 yards of grey 
goods, Bombay Island’s share in this was 304,568,146 yards. 

A cursory review of the Bombay Cotton Trade since 1803 shows 
that there was a heavy decline in the trade in 1893-94 due, firstly, to 

Cotton Twist and Yarn. trada with China * havin 8 hc i BD 

over-done, and secondly, to the disloca¬ 
tion of the exchange between India and China, caused by the closure 
of the Mints. During tbc second half of 1892, and the early months 
of 1893, the exports to China had been excessive, the supplies on that 
market found no ready sale, and business became so unprofitable that 
it was agreed, about the end of April 1893, that the milla 
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<*rk for only three days in the week?. This was stJjLuj 
>hon the Mints wero closed, the enddenneaa of that event 
rating the trouble of the Millowners. Gradually, however, better 
conditions presented themselves, and as early aa the first month of 
1894, the Mills wore working steadily and profitably. This condition 
of affairs' . continued for some seasons,-, notwithstanding the. Chino- 
Japanese war of 1894-95, ahd during 1896-97 the trade was veryJarge, 
aggregating in value to pearly 649 lakhs. While the demand from 
China was large, the exports to Jhpan were.insignificant, and that 
country entered into competition with India in supplying the Chinese 
.market. The flourishing condition of 'tho Indian spinning and 
weaving mill industries was indicated by the oonstrnc.tion or pro- 
jaotion of new mills'and by the additions made to the number 
of spindles and looms in existing mills. The Bombay mills (Town 
and Presidency) still turn ont most of the yarn manufactured 
,n India, the Bengal mills produce about 10 per eont.tbose of 
Madras, about 7 the North-West Provinces 5, ami the Central 
Provinces about 4. Tho exports of 1893-96 were 163 million 
pounds valued at 593 lakhs of rupees. Those of 1902,03 amounted 
t0 r071 lakhs of ru P eas Bombay for twist andyarn The 

export of yarn to China from India was, in 1904,460,316 sales or 
less by 143,728 than tho year before, and three bales to Japan. 

The trade in woven fabrics suffered in 1893-94, neither so heavily 

Cotton Piece-Goods. “° r S ° '° nS from tbe de P rpsa! ° n of that 
year ae the trade in span yarns, and 
the recovery in 1894-05 was absolutely and relatively very large. 
The export of .wmto piece-goods was quite unimportant, tbe bulk 
of busmess being in grey goods. These are goods of coarse texture 
and low value, but coloured goods took a large place in the 
corporis, their consumption in Coylou and the Straits was con- 
to lerable. The exports of piece-goods to Japan declined, the 
Japanese building and extending oottoo mills for the spinning 
ot yarns required not only in Janan, but in tho neighbouring 
countries of Eastern Asia. In 1896-97, the total value of Bom¬ 
bay exports fell to 76$ lakhs. Weaving was abandoned in soveral 
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6 ur of spinning owing to the more profitable return ftp: 
Weaving is concentrated in Bombay to a still greater 
'"than spinning, Consequent upon the exodna of hands 
in 1896-97, the production in the Bombay mills fell from an 
average of about 18 million lbs., in each of the first three 
quarters, to 12*6 million lbs. in the last. Fully nine-tenths of the 


goods were grey nnbloaohed weavings, and it Was only in the 
Central Provinces that any material portion of the weaving 
consisted of the liner goods. In 1899-190C, the exports of Indian 
cotton piece-goods amounted to Ra. 1,09,38,473, as against 
Rs. 94,91,827 in 1898-99. Foreign piece-goods to the value of 
Rs. 1*31,13,427 in 1899*1900 were re-exported from Bombay as 
against Rs. 1,80,85,227 in 1898-99. In 1902-03, Indian piece-gOode 
were exported to the value of Be. 66,10 lakhB and foreign were 
re-exported to the value of nearly Kb. 94J lakhs from Bombay. 
China took from this port only 138 packages or 168,087 yards, and 
Japan took nothing, China evidently weaving Indian yr u in her 
own mills her own way. In 1904 China bad 27,98,025 yards of 
piece-goods from India. And Japan none whatever. 


Grain and Pulse, 


Two-sixths of the wheat export trade is ordinarily carried on 
at Karachi, a port which continues 
Bteadily to develop to the detriment of 
Bombay. Apart altogether from the question of the effects of 
futnioo, it is a mistake to suppose that the wheat trade of India 
has been expanding enormously since its first commencement. 
The faofc is, that while the trade has been subject to great 
vicissitudes the level of 1881-82, when the export may be 
Slid to have commenced, has not been rcachod in most 
years, and has in jo year been ranch oxceoded with the 
single exception of 1891-92. That year was an entirely abnor¬ 
mal one, owing to the failure of the Russian wheat and rye crops, 
and the extremely bad harvests in Continental Europe. Progressive 
decline iu the exports in consequence of the poor average harvests in 
parts of India, raising prices locally to a point that made shipments 
unprofitable, was noticeable for the next two years. The unusually 
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§L 


^heafc harvests of the United States have enabled Am 
c suoh plenteous supplies to the world as to send piled 
what might be thought the lowest possible level, if ono 
did not constantly see that there were still lower depths of prices at 
which the wheat would be grown aod sold/’. Tho Argentine Repub¬ 
lic also beoamo a serious competitor. In 1895-96, there were signs 
of returning prosperity of the' export wheat trade. In 1896-1)7. 
however, a great reverse came. The bad harvest of tho spring of 


-— Wi UUU uA. 

1896 having followed a poor harvest of other grains in the autumn 
of 1895, the demand for wheat for internal consumption was 


-— wuouuipVilUU YY UG 

quickened and prices arose rapidly and maintained a very high level 
daring that year, operating as a check on exports. With a 
farther and greater failure of the autumn harvest of 1896, tho 
price of wheat rose to such a point as virtually to put a stop to 
the export trade for the remainder of the year. The price 
of wheat in Bombay rose to Be. 7-15.1 j n December. It fell to 
Bs. 5-6-8 in January owing largely to the exodus of tho population 
in Bombay. The export trade in rice in 1897-98 showed an Increase 
in value and in quantity. In 1898-99 the crops were on the whole good, 
especially of jowari, bajri, rice and wheat. Wheat was good and 
the quantity exported was the highest for the five years. The value 
showed exceptionally high prioos, having, after the disappearance 
of fumine, held up under tho influence of the great American 
corner and perhaps also of tho war. The failure of the monsoon 
. aised the price of grain which in many cases—especially in 
Gujarat-rose as high as 50 per cent. The exports of wheat from 
Bombay in 1899-1900 show a decrease of over 2± crores. The drop 
in jowari and bajri was great, but rice exports did not show so heavy 
a decrease. In 1902-03, Bombay exported wheat to tho value of 
Bs. 19,27,304 while Karachi exported to the value of Rs. 3,87,09,381. 
Karachi is still heading Bombay in this trade and must continue to 
do so. 

The exports of opium in 1903 from Bengal were 48,154 chests 
representing a value of Rs. 550f lakhs 
0pmra * while Bombay shipped 19,377 chests 
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nearly Re. 251 lakhs. In 1904 the opium exported 
/ was valued at nearly 343 lakhs. 

ft 

imee 1884 the importa of Indian tea in England have more than 
doublod j and the shipments from 
^■ ea * China have gone down. The export 

trade in Indian tea is mostly with the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Russia, Australia, Persia and Turkey in Asia. Calcutta shipped 
676i lakhB* worth and Bombay 18j. In 1903 the total of tea 
shipped from India, excluding Ceylon, being a little over 73o lakhs 
worth. In 1901 the tea trade was brisk (855 lakhs in value) greon 
Indian tea finding favour abroad, and Ceylon doing a good business 
gone/ally. 


GENERAL RESULTS OP EXPORT TRADE. 

The aggregate trade of the Port of Bombay with the several 
divisions of the world was in 1903 tfao highest on record and tho 
imports were only exceeded by those of 1900-01. In 1904 trade was 
two crores and 79 lakhs better than the previous year thus beating 
all records. 

The figures given below show the number and tonnage of vessels 
■which entered and cleared with cargoes and in ballast, exclusive 
of native craft from and to all Ports in the Prosidonoy of Bombay, 
and at its chief Port from 1899-1900 to 1903-04:— 


Yeabs. 

Extbibs. 

CtBABAXCBS. 

Total Ewtuibs 
axd OaiMims. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

1899-1900 .. 

230C 

2123 

2450 

2261 

4756 

• 4664 

1900-01 .. 

2230 

1779 

2313 

1724 

4518 

3503 

1901-02 . 

200V 

1911 

2001 

1971 

5177 

3918 

1902-03 . 

2637 

1G93 

2762 

1778 

5399 

3471 

1903 01 .. 

2734 

1003 

2784 

1614 

5528 

3247 
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93 the exports considerably exceeded the impofc 

i m circumstance for which there was only 

Trade in Treasure, , , J 

one precedent m the famine year of 

1878-79, when the people parted with their gold to relieve their 
distress. No similar reason existed in 1392-93, when the gold was 
exchanged for silver simply as a profitable mercantile transaction 
in view of the fall in the gold value of silver. The same reason existed 
in 1893-94, but the business was not carried quite so far, and the 
imports exceeded the exports^ though the excess was not nearly as 
large as it was in former years. The export of gold continued actively 
daring 1894-95, and was indeed so large as to form a com¬ 
plete reversal of the ordinary course of the trade in this 
metal. The gold value of the rupee declined so heavily that the 
inducement to sell gold was irresistible. In 1895-96 the position 
was re-adjusted to ordinary conditions, there being a considerable 
not import of the metal. The value of silver brought into the 
country was eomowhat larger than in 1894-95, but the actual net 
quantities imported was slightly smaller, the variation between 
quantity and value being, of oourse, due to the rise in price. 
In former times of famine there h&8 invariably been a flow of gold 
from tho country, but in 1896-97 the flow was reversed and India 
absorbed almost as much gold as on the average of prosperous years. 
The explanation offered by the Direotor General of Statistics was 
that the gold, tho net import of which was valued at over two and a 
quarter orores, was required for speculative purposes by dealers, and 
that for such purposes there was no sufficient available stock in the 
market. The net import of -diver in 1896-97, 585* lakhs, was very 
large in view of the widespread nature of the famine. There is 
reason to believe that the salo and pledging of ornamente was carri¬ 


ed out on a much more moderate scale than in the famine twenty 
years before *hich affected a region, where the habit of wearing 
silver ornaments is more general than in the largoet part of tho 
region affected by later failure of the crops. The imports of gold 
have boon steadily increasing for some years past. In 1899-1900 
Japanese yen wore largely imported, the Banka find!: ^ a profit in 
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th^m to Government. Tho export of gold was chiefly £5 
ingdom. Silver imports fell off a little. The export^nv 
Sed, almost the whole quantity was in coin. In 1900-01 gold 
increased in imports by 43* lakhs, and in exports by over 9 crores, 
silver by three lakhs in imports bnt fell off by 2f lakhs in imports. 
In 1901-02, gold fell back to a lower figure for import than in 1898-99 
and in export it was five crores less than in the preceding year. 
Silver imports were nearly stationary, while exports gained little 
short of two crores. In 1902-03 gold imports totalled to over 13 crores 
and exports to four crores. 

TREASURE. 


The imports and exports into and from British India during the 
five years from 1899 to 1904 were:— 


1899-1900. 

R. 

Imports. 

2,88,50,077 

R. 

Exporta. 

2,56,76,633 

+ 

R. 

Balance net. 
Imports. 
31,73,544 

1900-01. 

1,17,93,981 

1,24,47,980 

— 

6,53,999 

1901-02. 

2,25,04,023 

2,31,59,807 

— 

6,55,785 

1902-03. 

1,80,16,498 

1,99,44,585 

—• 

13,28,087 

1903-94. 

1,20,52,881 

1,14,27,282 

4- 

6,25,599 

The following 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 

statement shows excess of 

Exports or Impori 


including treasure as well as merchandise and Government transac¬ 
tions at the Port of Bombay for tho years 1899 to 1903-04:— 


Year. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Excess of 

Exports over 
Imports. 

Kxoess of 
Imports ov, 
lixt>ori9 

1899-1900 

R* 

90,27.81,656 

Rs. 

117,03,97,093 

Its. 

20.76,15,430 

Its. 

190<M)1 .. 

105,47,13,614 

121,91,59,003 

16,47,40,089 


1001-02 . 

109,38,18,850 

136,36,61,514 

26,98,42.064 

..... 

1902-03 . 

111,19,80,197 

139,05,12,872 

27,85,62,175 


1 903-01. 

131,11,83.795 

168,50,10,110 

37,44,20,616 
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harves appointed for the landing and shipment of G __ 

^ Class of Goods for the Landing and Shipment of which 
have respectively been appointed jvnder J^omLay Government 
Notifications. 


§L 


Names oi Whar¬ 

ves or landing- 
places. 


Pilot Bandar 
Todd Bandar .. 


Sassoon Dock . 


Victoria Bandar. 


For the landing of 


Government Coals only. 


Green Grass, Firewood, Hay, 
Sand, and Chunarn. 


From Foreign or Customs 
Ports:—Cotton, Wool, Coal, 
Military Stores and Baggage 


m -aggago 

accompanying Troops. 

From Customs I’orteHemp, 


Juto, Sand, Chunam, Seed, 
and Grain. 


From Foreign or Customs 
Ports:—Cotton, Wool, Coal. 


Gun Carriage 
Bandar. 


Jampot jet* Ban* 
dar. 


Arthur Bandar, 


Govt Coal De¬ 
pot. 


From Customs Ports — Sand, 
Chunam, Stones, Firewood, 
Green Grass, Bricks, T i 1 e a, 
Seeds, Fresh Fish. 


B. B. & C. I, Railway Materials, 
Government Storea, Timber 
and Coals for Gun Carriage De¬ 
partment and Harbour Defen¬ 
ces, and Fresh Fish. 


Cotton and Wool from Customs Cotton, Wool, Homr. 
Portn, Coals, B. B. & c. I. Jute, Rags, Coals, and 
Fresh Fish t0rea and MatoriulSj B. and.O. I. Rail 


And for the Shipping of 


Government Coals only. 


mi. 


Cotton, Wool, Hemp, 
Jute, Rags,' Seeds, Mi¬ 
litary Stores and Bag¬ 
gage accompanying 
Troops. 


Cotton, Wool, H o m p. 
Jute, Rags, Seeds. 
Grain, Myranolarus 
Horns, Bardans. 


Coals, B. B.&C.I, Rail¬ 
way Materials, and 
Stores for the use of 
Harbour Defences. 


From Foreign or Customs 
PortsColton and Wool. 


From Customs Pori#:-AH un¬ 
restricted goods by Country 
Craft, except Fish, salted, dry 
or fresh. 


Government Coals and Coke 
only. 


Apollo Bay Re Cotton, Wool, Coals, ITay, Green 
i‘dilation. Grass, Bricks, Tiles, Sand and 

i Chunam. 


and 


B. B__ . 

way Materials 
Btorc8. 

Cotton, Wool, Hemp, 
Juto, Rags, SeedB, 


Government coals and 
Coke only. 


Cotton, Wool, Bardans 
and Hoop Iron, 
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Apollo Bandar. 


For the landing of 


And for the Shipp ini 



Passengers’ Baggage oxcopt 
from the English Mail Steam¬ 
er, Mails, Parcel Post, Trea¬ 
sure and all Government pro¬ 
perty. 


Govt. Dockyard. Government property only 


Town Bandar. 


Government property 
and Treasure, Fresh 
Provisions, Sea Stock 
for use of Bhips’ crows. 
Ice, Passengers’ Bag- 
gago. Mails and Par¬ 
cel P03t. 


Government 

only. 


property 


§ 

«< 

*1 

» 

§ 


Passengers’ Bnggago except from 
the English Mail Steamer, all 
dutiable and free goods from 
Foreign Ports except Iron of 
all kinds. Anchors, Cables, 
Chains, and Ballast Machi¬ 
nery, Acids, Explosives, Tur¬ 
pentine, Petroleum, Bonin, 
Pitch, Tor, Danuncr, BrieliS, 
Tiles, Coal, Cotton, Wool, Hemp, 
Jute, Matches, Chalk, Empty 
Casks, Dubbas, Timber of ail 
description including Bamboos 
and Tatta8, Fish (salted or dry/, 
Fresh Fruit, Gunnies, Hides, 
Horns. Live Stock, Stones, Saji 
Khar, Grains, Seeds, and all 
combustibles. 

Government Military Stores 

Passengers from the Mail and 
Other Steamers, and Passen¬ 
gers' Baggage . 

Passengers’ Baggage oxcept from 
the English Mail Steamer, 
Chunam, Sand, Bricks, Tiles, 
Stones, Hay, Straw, Fresh 
Fruit, Poultry, Coals and Coke. 
Passengers’ Baggage except from 
the English Mail Stoamer, 
Green Grass, Chunam, Sand, 
JLaddi Stones from Purbandar, 
Coals, Fresh Fruit, Vegetables, 
,, •».. * Way, Straw, and Live Stock. 

North Wharf Free goods, by Country Cruft 
from Customs Ports, also Coal, 
Charcoal, Firewood, Bamboos, 
For bandar Stone, Fresh Vege¬ 
tables and Fruit; from Foreign 
Ports j —Fresh Fish. 


Fresh Provisions, Pas¬ 
sengers’ Baggage, and 
all goods allowed on 
Import. 


Arsenal Wharf. 
Ballard Pier. 


/'South Wharf 


Bori Bandar. 


Government Military 
Stores. 

Passengers for tho Mail 
and other Steamers 
and Passengers' Bag¬ 
gage. 

Fresh Provisions, Fruit. 
Coala, Passengers 
Baggage, Live Stock 
and Bea Stock for 
ships’ crews* 

Fresh Provisions, Coals. 

Unggage, 
Live tetock and tee a 
Stock for ships’ crews. 


Yll free and unrestricted 
goods by Country Craft 
to Customs Ports only. 
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Mody Bandar... 

Mody Bandar 
Passenger 
Whan. 


Comae Bandar. 


Victoria Dock ) 
Prince’s Dock | 
Mulct Bandar. 


Frorc Basin 
Bandar. 

Clarke Basin. 

Cham mar Godi. 


B. I. S. N. Coy.’s 
Dockyard. 


All free and unrestricted goods All free and unrestricted 
from Customs Ports, Paasen- goods except Opium to 
"ers Baggage exoept from the "" 


ngli3h Mail Steamer. Tents 
and Camp Equipage, Treasure. 
Government Reoords ana 
Stores, Borhas* and Pedlars’ 
Packs when accompanied by 
owners, Horses, Carriages and 
Cattle, Ice, Provision and 
Household Stores of all kinds 
intended hnn* jlde, not for sale, 
but for private use and con¬ 
sumption, Eggs, Fresh Fruit, 
other than Cocoa nuts. 

All goods from Foreign Ports 
except Passengers’ Baggage 
from the English Mail Steamers 
and by Steamers and square- 
rigged vessels from Customs 
Porta except Opium, Explo¬ 
sives, & Petroleum of any kind. 

All goods except Explosives, Pe¬ 
troleum of any kind, and Coals. 
Coals and all free and unrestrict¬ 
ed goods except Fish, (dried or 
salted), by Country Croft from 
Customs Porta. 


Materia^, 8tores ana Coals for Materials, Stores, ami 
the G. I. P. Ra lway Company. Coals for the G, I. P. 


Customs Ports, All 
articles permitted on 
Import. 


All goods 
Import. 


allowed on 


All goods except Explo- 
ei ve3.P0tr0leuiD.fc Coals. 
Coals and nil free and 
unrestricted goods to 
Customs Porta by 
Country Craft. 


Mazagon 

dar. 


Ban- 


P. and O. S. N. 
Company’s 
Dockyard, 


Coals only. 

When free and for Port Trust 
purposoe only. Boilers, Machi¬ 
nery. Spar?, Timber, Coals, 
Sand and Uhnnam. 

“A ana Coals for 

the B. I. S. N. Company only. 

Passengers’ Baggage except froi 
the English Mail Steamer, 
Live Stock, Fresh Fifth, Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetables, 

Mater nils. Stores, and Coals for 
tho P. and O. Company only. 


Railway Company, 
Coals only. 


Materials, Stores, ai 1 
Coals for the B. I. 8. 
N. Company only. 

Fii:-?h Provisions, Passer. ■ 
gers’ Baggage, Ships’ 
otoree and Live Stock. 

Fresh Provisions. Mate 
mis. Stores and Coale 
for tho P. & O. Corn- 
pany, also Baggage for 
the Company’s Steam¬ 
ers. 
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Kasara Bandar. 


Timber, log and square only 


And for the Shipping of 


Timber, log and square 
only. 


Powder Works 
Bandar. 


Tank Bandar 
Reo’araation. 


Tank Bandar ... 

Prere I,and Pier 
Co.’s Bandar. 


kraall Habbib’s 
Baudar. 


Kandli Battery.. 


•Fort Trust and 
Powder-Maga¬ 
zine, Sewroo. 


Petroleum which is not dan¬ 
gerous as defined in Section 3, 
(') of the Petroleum Act, 1SSG, 
an t all goods by Steamers an i 
square-rigged vessels prohibit¬ 
ed at Town Bandar, except 
Opium, Wines and Spirits, 
including Alo and Beer, Explo¬ 
sives,Salt Pish (dried, baited, or 
fresu), all free and unrestricted 
goods by Country Craft from 
Customs Ports oxoopt Fish. 


All free and unrestricted 

f oods permitted on 
m port. Cotton, Wool, 
Rags, Goats’ Hair, 
Country Twist and 
Piece Goods, Eaddi 
Stones, Hemp, Old 
Iron. 


Coils, Coko, Timber. Rafters, 
Bamboos, Bamboo Blinds, 
Sand, Cliunam, Bricks, Tiles, 
Fruit and Vegetables, Gicen 
Grass and Firewood. 


Coals, Coke, Timber, 
Rafters, Bamboos, 
Bamboo Blinds, Sand, 
Chunam* Bricks, Tiles. 


Timber only. 

Hay, Straw, Firewood, Coals, 
Coke, Chunam, Tiles, Stones, 
Bricks, Bones, Rafters, Sand, 
Hides, Horns, dangerous Pe¬ 
troleum as defined in Seotion 
3, (2) of the Petroleum Act, 1886, 
and Pottery from Customs 
Ports. 


Timber ouly. 

Firewood, Coals, Coke, 
Bone3, Timber, Hides, 
Horns, Flour, danger¬ 
ous Petroleum as de¬ 
fined in Section 3, (2) of 
the Petroleum Act, 
1886, Old Iron. 


Dangerous Petroleum as defined 
in Section 3, (2) of the Petro¬ 
leum Aot, 1886, Band and Chu¬ 
nam. 

Firowood, Hay, Straw, and Tat- 
tas from Customs Ports. 

All Explosives except tho.’o com¬ 
ing under Class 2. Nitrate 
Mixture, Class 3, Nltro-iCom¬ 
pound, uud Class 5, Fulminate 
Ciu3s as described in the rales 
published under Section 5 of 
the Indian Explosives Act, 
No. IV of 1884. 


Dangerous Petroleum 
as defined in Section i, 
(2) of the Petroleum 
Act, 1836, 

Fi re w ood and S ton e, 
Ballast only. 

All explosives except 
those coaling under 
Class 2, Nitrate Mix¬ 
ture, Class 3, Nitro¬ 
compound, and Class 
5 Fulminate Class, as 
described in the rules 
published under Sec¬ 
tion o, of the Indian 
Explosives Act, No. IV 
of 188*. 


a 
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Whar- 

- —-Horaces, 

For the landing of 

And for the Shipping of 

Haji Esa Fudlas 

From Foreign and Customs 

Bones, Firewood, Pot¬ 
tery, Stone, Ballast, 
Fish, (dried and salt¬ 
ed.) 

Bandar. 

Ports:—Kish (dried, salted, or 
fresh), Hides, Skins, raw or 
salted, and Coals. 

From Customs Ports :—Sand, 
Stones, Firewood, Pottery. 
Batty, Bricks, Tiles, Ohunam 
and Tattas. 

Bewree Bandar.. 

Firewood, Batty, Hny, Straw, 
Pottery, Tattas, and Fresh 
Fish. 

mu 

Govt. Powder 
Magazine. 

Gunpowder. 

Gunpowder. 

Antop Hill 

All explosives . 

All oxplosives. 

Sion Bandar ... 

Batty, Firewood, Pottery, Tattas, 
Dry Fish and Fishing Stakes. 

Dry Fish. 

Mahim Bandar.. 

Passengers’ Baggage except 
from the English Mail Steam¬ 
er and all free and unre¬ 
stricted goods by Native Crafr 
from Cubtoui9 Porta and Fresh 
Fish. 

Passengers’ Baggage, and 
all free and unrestricted 
j?oods by Native Craft 
to Customg Porte. 

Warli Bandar... 

All free and unrestricted goods 
by Native Craft from Customs 
Ports and Freeh Fish. 

All free & unrestricted 
goods by Native Craft 
to Customs Ports, 

Chaupati Ban¬ 
dar. 

Firewood, Tiles, Ohunam, Fresh 
Fish, Stones, Cndjans, Bricks, 
Bamboos, Bamboo Baskets, 
Pottery, and Vegetable and 
Garden Band by Native Crafl 
from Customs Porta. 

mi 

1: 

t 


i luch of the pressing is now done in the cotton districts of the 
interior to save railway carriage to 
Cottcn Pressing. Bombay ; and a continually deoreas- 

rr proportion of the cotton crop will probably oorae to be pressed 
. a Bombay. Many of the presses return very good profits. 

It must not be suppoeed *hat either the English or the Bombay 
mills have by any means succeeded in 
Hand-loom Cotton Industry. di8placillg tho handmade manufao 

tires of India, though there are no less than 173 mills at 
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d/ia. Even in Bombay, in the Native Town, the nafi^j 
pcen at their work, weaving cloth with their old-faslhrm- 
^bms. The city haa a large number of Spinning and Weav- 
* —*Hs employing thousands of hands daily, but still the weavers 
Wio form a distinct class continue the hand manufactory of cloth. 
•Uie principal parts of the city in which this hard-working class can 
found aro in Duncan Road, near Byculla, and the locality in and 
Wt Baboola Tank, leading to Mazagon. Reliable estimates show 
tliaL hand-looms still use much of the yarn imported into this 
Country. 

umber of printers of sarees are settled in Bombay, and much 
the olotli manufactured at. the Bombay mills is dyed in the 
1 -Omity of the city, and exported to the Deccan and Goncan for the 
»8eof the Mahomodan community. Ahmedabad, Yeola, Ahmed- 
luggiu, Malegaum, Poona, and Dharwar, a»e all celebrated for 
*eir cotton goods ; and at most of these places, ns well ns at 
Bombay sdks are woven and dyed for rich sarees, kincobs, turbans, 
\ The * from Mr. Terry’s chapter on the maim, 

^ctnresof Bombay and its Presidency, “ the richest kind of woven 
Kincobs. fabric produced in this Presidency i 3 

, ... . „ , . either all gold thread and silk, orsilver, 

5 .» and B “ k - Thl ® f abnc assumes different names according to the 
esign or the quantity of gold or silver thread it contains. The 
Macobs of Ahmedabad and Surat are celebrated and sought after bv 
the wealthy from all parts of India, Yeola, Poona, and Nasik have 
, KO a reputation for silk or cotton sarees finished with 

r ich gold or silver and silk borders, beautifully filled in with 

Bombay Bilk and Cotton J ,esi S , '. B executed on the looms. Bom- 
Sarees. bay ones Dot produce the more 

, valuable class of these goods ; but 

both Hindus and Mahomedans manufacture silk cloth, which is 
sold for gagras (petticoats), and rholis (breast cloths), to the np- 
countiy and Gujerat people. Some of their looms are situated 
near the Jail and round the Baboola Tank. The different 
soits of biv-aded stuffs, known as kincobs, hemrus, masrns, lapas, 
8-nd tas, are worked as sarees, cliolis, waistcoats, pagris, sbouhiei- 
cloths, kamarbands, izara, &c., &c. The higher-oastf Hindu women 
of Kattiawar and Gujarat, as also the JMeinon, Khoja, Bora, and 
other Mahometan women, weaiHhe ohindari or cliapa work, either 
plain or with rich borders. A large number of people have from early 
tunes been employed on all tho;.o manufactures throughout the 
Presidency, but their profits e.nd the number of work-people are 
f’apidly diminishing, owing to the introduction of European goods,” 
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4(3 /and silver thread enter largely into the manufacture^" 1.1/b 
and cotton goods. In the preparation 
Thread thi 8 thread the metal is attached by 
the application of heat, the operation 
being performed with such nicety that one rupee’s worth of silver can 
be drawn out to nearly 800 yards. Before being used in the loom, this 
metallic thread is generally twisted with silk. In the manufacture 
of the fabric known as tas, however, the gold and silver wire ia 
beaten flat, forming the warp to a woof of thin silk or cotton thread. 
The working up of this thread into ornamental edgings for sarees i» 
an active branch of the manufacture. The richest and most highly 
prized border is the * Shikar’ pattern made in Poona. 

In Bombay also gold aud silver thread ia manufactured and used 
for lace. Embroidery on silk cloth 
and cotton, in gold, silver, and silk 
thread, is earned on to some extent in Hyderabad, in Sind, 
principally for the European markets. Caps, slippers, cushions, 
covers, chogas, sains, waistcoats, &c., are made for Mahomedans. 
N avan agar and G on dal, in Kathiawar, produce the richest and best- 
worked silk embroider}', for which Kutch gets the credit. Baroda, 
Surat, and Bombay also manufacture embroidery for the Maho< 
me dan and Parsec communities. Embroidered silks are little worn 
by Hindus, except by the women of Gujeratee castes. 

Fibres are used for the manufacture of paper in Ahmed- 
Fibras abad, Baroda, Snrnt, Nassik, Bombay 

* W and Kolhapore. The samples turned 

out are, however, of small market value. Mats, beds, &c., are manu¬ 
factured from coir (cocoanut tibre), in the Bombay Jail, the Than* 
Jail, and in the bazaars. 


Embroidery. 


The woollen manufactures of this Presidency are but few. In 
Wool. ^ttd, Baddle-doths, blankets, and felts 

‘ . are ^ade. Throughout the rest of the 

Presidency there is, except among the poorest classes, but little 
demand for woollen stuffs. There are in Bombay two woollen mills 
the Sorab Woollen Manufacturing Co., and the Bombay Woollen 
Manufacturing Co., Ld., which manufacture excellent cloth that 
only requires to be known to have a ready sale. 


Leather has long been worked into a variety of articles in Sind, 
Leather. £? tch » ^attiawar, Gujerat, Baroda', 

Khandeyh, Bombay, Poona and 8 awant- 
waree. One of the moat curious of leather articles is the jar 
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(d for bolding oils and glice. The dabaro is uial 
fresh skins over a dry hollow mould of clay. 

-- left in this position until it has become dry, when 

clay mould is broken, the leather retaining the form of the 
^rthen jar. The rim is made by twisting pieces of skin round clay, 
latter being left inside. Leather scales are made on cir- 
c ular earthen jars (matkaa) ; the best aro from Ahmedabad. Surat 
ie ather-bottle workers buy up old articles and re-model them. 

Sind the chief leather manufactures aro saddle-covers for camels 
J*d horses, shoes, leggings, and accoutrements. Ahmedabad still 
up the manufacture of shields ; but they are now only 
purchased by Europeans as ornaments, though some years ago 
hey were commonly used as weapons of defence by the Arab 
Mercenaries. Very good boots and shoes, saddles, bags, &c., are made 
lri the European fashion by native workmen, under European super¬ 
intendence, in. Bombay and Poona.” In former years very good army 
Accoutrements, manufactured in Bombay, were supplied for the use 
the British troops; and Mr. Tanner, of Bombay, realized a large 
fortune in this branch of business during the years of the Mutiny. 
Mr. Adarnji Peerbhoy has a large leather business near JDadar, both 
H tannery and a factory, oat of which excellent work is tamed. 
Little, except the commonest pottery is to be met with throughout 

Pottery ^ 1G ^ reB W ttC y » yet it is manufac« 

• y * tured almost everywhere, as there 

( a constant demand for it amongst the poorer classes, who 
Ca nnot afford to purcliaso copper vessels. Glazes are seldom, if 
' Ver * used, except in one or two localities. Matkas are polished by 
*e friction of pebbles attached to a string and applied by the right 
ia nd, while the vessel is made to revolve by the left. A similar 
Process U performed with a stick. Bind produces the beBt pottery 
Western I ndia. The art was introduced, or at all events dovl^ped, 
'‘y the Mahomedans, ■whose chiefs, the Ameers, gave it every 
. fv .ouragernent. Magnificent tombs and mosques, now in ruins, 
^stify to the great degree of excellence the potter; had attained. 
> 10 art of glazing, which those potters possessed, has been transmitted 
^own to the present, day, but the work and materials have lost much 
of tli eir original excellence. A successful effort has of late years been 
^*mde at the Bombay School of Art, to keep up and revive tbu art. 
At the School of Art Po» tery Works, clay from Santa Cruz or Belve¬ 
dere Hill in Bombay has been used, and is found to take and keep t he 
better than any kind of clay previously tried ; and well- 
designed ornamental flower-pots are mode of it which command 
Airii prices. The Works are w<$!l worth a visit, aonm of the pro* 
UiiGthmi of tlus koombars and studentscists being oxcellent. 
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Precious Metals, <fco, 


<sl 


are worked into ornaments throughout thO 
Presidency. The custom of loading 
women and children with the greats 


part of their wealth, practised by all classes and castes of natives, 
ensures everywhere to goldsmiths a lucrative trade. The usual i 
method adopted is to place in the goldsmith’s hands the motal to bo 
converted into ornaments, he generally charging from 8 armas to 
Its. 2 or 3 per tola for his labour. The poorer classes wear many orna¬ 
ments made of baser metal. Sind goldsmiths’ work is very beautiful, 
but is not generally met with out of that province. The embossed 
Kutch gold and silver work is ranch sought after j it is richly decor¬ 
ated, and done by hand. The following is an account of the process 
of embossing. After the metal, which is beaten out into a sheet,has 
been cut into the required form, soft lrfc is run in as a backing, and 
the intended design traced by the point of an instrument on the 
surface of the ornament. The lines thus marked out. are then forced, 
by blows of a hammer, below the level of the general surface ; and 
finally, the parts standing our, in relief are chased and polished. 
Kutch workers have established themselves in various ports of Guje- 
rat, the reputation for silver work, which Ahmedabrtd haa for some 
time enjoyed, being duo entirely to the presence in that city of a colony 
of Kutch silversmiths. Strong and massive articles of gold and 
silver are manufactured in Kathiawar. In the city and neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay there are some 4,100 goldsmiths, who find constant 
and lucrative occupation. 


In 1667 the English exempted pearls, diamonds, and other pre- 

PreolouB Stones. <? ou8 sto "f from Payment of import 

duties, and encouraged diamond mer* 
chants to settle in Bombay; and we find Mr. Warden, in 1812, 
lamenting that the imposition of duties on precious stones in 1810 
had If d to smuggling, and kept %he diamond merchants from resort¬ 
ing to Bombay, and recommending therefore that the duties should 
bo repealed. This course was taken, and the former liberal policy of 
the Company reverted to. Diamonds are very plentiful here, and 
some of thorn remarkably fine. They are mostly imported from 
other parts of India, but many brilliants are now exported from 
England. The wealthy natives expend large sums in tho purchase 
of pearls, diamonds, and emeralds, aud are very good judges of the 
value of precious stones. Cornelians, agates, &c., are worked in 
Cambay, and are brought from ftatanpoor, near Broach, and other 
places. In Bombay a brisk trade is carried on in these stones with 
the European community ; they are seldom used by the natives 
except for the decoration of ohildren. 


trade and industry. 




Celebrated for the manufacture of carved blackwo^ 

knd Lacquered niture. Screens, tea-poys, wigfij_ 

desks, and flower-stands of this kind of 

■Workarogcnerally very elegant in appearance, and often of exquisite 
design ; but the ordinary couches, chairs, and largo tables of carved 
blackwood are heavy and olumsy, and the nso of them has boen given 
np in Bombay in favour of the polished blackwood furniture mane 
by the East India Art Manufactory, Messrs. John Roberts and Go., 

M. Bresleuer and Co., and Mr. Jamsetjoe Nowrojee. The East India 
Art Manufactory at Gowalia Tank supplies rich fnrmtnre of 
Purely oriental design. In Sind, furniture suited to native 
wants is made, as well as toys, ornamented beautifully witn 
lac. Iu Ahmedabad, Baroda, and Surat, lacquered furniture is 
Manufactured. T'lie first and last of tlieso places are also famous 
for their blackwood carved furniture and other woodwork. Most 
of the hoiiRos in Ahmedabad are covered with elaborate wood- 
carving, and this is the case, but to a lesser degree, in Broach, 
Baroda, and Surat. 

Very good oocoanut fibre matting is made at the House o ? tho 
Correction, and is useful for covering 
Coooanut Fibre Matting. floors of veranda 3 , billiard-rooim. 

&a. China matting was until recent years almoBt invariably used 
for dining, drawing, and bed-rooms, but is now being discarded in 
favour of the moro attractive rood matting of Madras, which is 
manufactured for the cabinet-makors by Madras workmen in 
Bombay. 

Tho most active industry in Bombay is the manufacture 
of tho copper cooking pots and other 
Copper Pots. utensils of universal use among the 

natives of India. The Copper Bazaar, opposite the Mombadevi 
Tank, is the busiest and noisiest, street in the native town. 
The last Census revealed the fact that there are over 3,700 
brass and coppersmiths and 4,400 blacksmiths in Bombay and 
district. 

The coach-builders of Bombay now turn out " count ry-buia. 

carriages, inferior in elegance indeed 
Carriages. Uh , best vehicles from Long Acre, hoc 

of substantial and good workmanship. The Bailway Companies 
hav> extensive workshops of their own at Parol, where a y 
manufacture all kinds of rolling-stock, except engines, and the qualuy 
is as good os can bo desired. 
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ork, besides cutlery, is still hammered with gr^S 

and Brass Work. Ahmedabad, where formerly there 
were some very fine workers in 
metal. The beautiful gates of the tomb of Shah Alam are examples 
of perforated brasB work. Though Bombay has to import all her 
iron as well as her copper from England, great progress has been 
made in tho iron industry here, and now, with the important excep¬ 
tion of machinery, there is hardly any description of iron work 
which cannot be manufactured in Bombay. 

To those interested in the development of the manufacturing 
industries of this country, the rapid 
Iron and Engineering Works, strides which of late years have 
marked the progr -s of the iron and 
engineering trades of Bombay, cannot fail to afford encouragement 
and satisfaction. There am now several European firms devoted to 
this branch of business, and machinery and structural iron work 
which a few years since oould only bo obtained by imnortaHm, ' „ ’ 
manufactured locally at prices which successfully compete with 
those of English makers. The most extensive works on the island 
are those of Messrs. Riohardson and Oruddas, a firm well known 
throughout India, and whose two establishments—the Bvenik 
Works and Nesbit Road Branch Works-will well repay I visit {ro “ 
those desirous of witnessing what oan bo done in this country with 
ski,led native labour. The total area oovered by the works and 
i- tores of this old established engineering firm is over 46,000 square 

yards or nearly 10 acres, and the whole of this area is laid through- 
out with tramways, weigh-bridges, cranes, and the latest appliances 
for economising labour. About 1,300 workmen are employed 
superintended by a large European staff. The works have been 
very largely extended and improved during recent years in all 
departments, and will now bear favourable comparison with those of 
loading firms ra the same .mo of business in the mother-country 
1 ne foundries together measure 465 feet long by an average width 
of vO feet, and there are 5 cupolas capable of a oombined out-turn of 
lot) tons per day or single castings up to 30 tons weight The 
smiths shops, measuring 380 feet long by 80 feet wide with 130 
forges, 6 steam hammers, steam planishers and swagers and bolt 
and rivet making machines, are certainly the largest and most cow. 
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with tho rows of blazing fires and crowd of na^vj 
s^W/^rl^paOj^present a striking soeno of bustling activity, illustrating, as 
it does, the growth of Western forms of labour in Eastern fields. 
The now bridge erecting shop is 120 feet long by 6 feet clear 
width, affording ample apace for tho manufacture of bridges of 
large span whioh are hero put together and tested previous to being 
taken to pieces end despatched to the site of erectioB. For this 
branch of tbeir business the firm has laid down extensive plant of 
the moat modern class, including plate edge planing machines, 
whioh rJmuUaneously plane the sides and ends of the largest plates 
rolled, as also steam and hydraulic rivetting machinery. It is 
with this plant that Messrs. Riohardaon and Ornddas have 
turned out the heaviest bridge-work ever made in this oonntry, 
notably the Bhuki Bridge (Surat) of 8 spans of 90 feet Warren 
girders—the Letwaydet and Cherogya Bridges (Burmah) of 1 and 3 
Bpans respectively 107 feet long. Also paralleled lattice bridges of 
spans varying between 80 and 120 feet for Nagpur, Trivandrum, 
Tbarrawaddy, Mandi, Nallaa, Baroda, &o„ besides numerous smaller 
road bridges whioh are in use in all parts of the country. Many of 
these were designed by the firm to suit peculiar situations and oil' 
cumstances^and supplied with cist-iron oylinder piers and wrought* 
iron flooring complete. The firm also manufacture steam boilers of 
large size ana for this class of work has introduced mechanioal 
appliances embodying the most recent improvements including 
multiple drilling flue fiuariziog and welding machines. 

The principal demand in the line is from the local ootton mills, 
the standard type being steel Lancashire boilers thirty feet long by 
seven feet diameter for working pressures of 100 to 110 pounds per 
square inob. 


These and smaller boilers of various desses are to be seen in course 
of conof.ruo.ion, all rivet holes being drilled in position and tho rivet- 
tiUgj done by specially designed hydraulic rivotters of greater power* 
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in progress is open to periodical inspection by the 


c§L 


Boiler Inspector, who in consequence is empowered under tho 
Boiler Aot to grant special certificates. The combined fitting 

shops measure 375 feet long by 56 feet wide, and are replete 

with tho latest and most approved machinery for finishing all 
classes of ironwork. The work in progress in the different 

departments will bo fonnd to iuolnde girders, roofiug mortar 

mills, road rollers, forging of all olaeaes, Ac., Ac. Much of 
this work is for up-country, and as examples of its class, men¬ 
tion m»y be made of the structural ironwork of the Secre- 
tunat and Army Head Quarters buildings at Simla (built entirely of 
iron and concrete), aod at the same place the new Viceregal Palace 
aiu* fown Hall, also tho Rawalpindi Market, Quetta Barrack iron¬ 
work, ornamental citings of pillars, railings, gates, Ao., as used in 
tho reconstruction of Messrs. Treacher & Co.’s Fort buildings, tho 
Elphinstone College, Ac., and quantities of plain columns, beams, 
&o., used in tho majority of the Miils in Bombay. In addition 
to their manufacturing business, Movers. Richardson and Cruddaa 
are largo importers of iron, machinery, Ac., and at their metal 
mart on tho Purel Road have always on hand a large stock of 
engines, pumps, machine tools, iron of sizes, cast and wrought iron 
piping, Dr uiton’s stoneware pipes, smithy and steam coal, foundry 
coke, Ac., Ac. With this branch of their business ie connected the 
contracting for the supply of material fcr new water-supply project?, 
of which they have already successfully oarricd out tho Jubbul- 


pore, Burhanpur, Sholapur, Taunu. Roha, Rajanpore, Rutna- 
gberry, Outacamund, Gunt.akuJ, Mhow, Peahawur, Abbntabul, 
Burhamp'ir and Nagpore schemes. The members of tho firm 
speak highly of their native artisans, many of whom have 
been trained in the works, and the par iculars given serve to 
prove that under ea’isfactory management and with proper 
appliances, they can turn out work quite equal to the best ia 
England. 
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list of Engineers and Iron Founders is tjie firm of T 
imjeo, Eduljee and Ouraotjeo, of the RIpon Iron Works. This 
firm waE originally called “ The Industrial Foundry and Ironworks,” 
nnd carried on an extensive business at Sewree. They are situated 
on the Frere Road, opposite the Victoria Docks, In the Fonnd 
dry, castings of all descriptions arc turned out, up to 20 
tons weight, and their ornamental costings are very clean 
and clenrly cut. Their smithy and boiler shop have steam 
hammers, steam punching and shearing maohine, rolls, &c,, 
&o, such as enables the firm to undertake forgings, boiler, 
bridge and girdor work of any size ; and they are capablo of 
erecting bridges for road and railway traffic. Their predecessors. 
Messrs* Donald and Co., manufactured several imporiant bridges 
nob only for road bat ult-o railway traffic, among which may 
be mentioned some 60 feet span plato girder bridges for the 
Southern Mahratta Railway Company. Besides bridges, many im« 
portont roofs for railway goods and engine sheds were con¬ 
structed by them ; press bouses for the raofussil made entirely 
of iron and corrugated iron sheets ; and numerous othoc 
structures. Messrs. Rustomjec, Eduljee and Cursetjeo manu¬ 
facture Mill columns aud nil structural iron work. Visitors are 
welcome at any time to inspect every department of their 
establishment which is well worth seeing. 

Besides the above, the Oarnao Iron Works, and the Mazagon Iron 
Works, belonging to Messrs. Adcock, Ashdown & Co., Ld., Messrs. 
Mare land Pi ice and Co., Messrs. Geo. Gahagan & Co., and Messrs. 
Sorabjee Shapurjee’s Foundry carry on a large and successful busi¬ 
ness. All these establishments are under the immediate Buperinton- 
denco of first-class European mechanics. 

Bricks arc made in immense quantities and of fair quality at 
Bricks, Tiles; Building Stones. Calli,m and tl,B 0^7™!? districts 


beyond Bandera ; tiles atCallian, Bom* 
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bay, and Panwell. The Mangalore tiles (used to ro< 
dome and many other buildings in Bombay) are very 
> the, ordinary Bombay tiles, as they last for years without 
requiring removal, while the Bombay tiles have to be turned every 
year. There are numerous quarries of excellent building stono in 
Western India. The white Porebundor stone is much used in 
public buildings; the red stone comes from Bassein. The Bom. 
bay Brick and Tile Manufactory, situated at Sewree, supplies 
every good tiles, and earthen blocks suitable for building 
purposes. 


Ivory is worked throughout Gujarat and Bombay into ornamentl 

Ivory and Tortoise-shell fw the women; bo is tortoiee.shels 
Manufacture. which is imported from Zanzibar. 

The poorer olasseB in Daman, Balsar, 
Surat, and throughout southern Gujarat wear the latter orna. 
meats round their wmts ; the lower ones are small, and 
others gradually beooming larger in size, reach half-way up 
the arm. Tho shell is worked into armlets in Bombay as well as in 
Gujarat. 


The Bombay box work, whioh owes its origin to Shiraz in Persia. 

Bombay Box Work. 18 aleo 111X1(1(3 in Surat - This industry 

gives employment to several hundred 
workmen. Carving in sandalwood, ebony, and blackwood is 
carried on at the same time, and articles decorated with various 
combinations of these substances are made both at Surat aud 
Bombay. Good carving in ebony and blackwood is to be found at 
Akmedabad; the best sandalwood carving comes from Coompta in 
Canara. 

Fireworks are manufactured at most of the native states in the 
Western Presidency and in Bombay, and gunpowder is made at 
Baroda. 
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V GOVERNMENT AND REVENUE 

-government and revenue. 

A is ono of the three Presidencies—Bengal, Madras 
€rtal and Provincial Bombay —of India and one of the eight 
Government. . Provinces*—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 

the North. West Provinces, (including Oudh),the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, Burma* and Assam—into which the Empire is divided. 

The territory under the administration of the Government of 
Bombay extends from north latitude 28* 47'—the most northerly 
point of Sind—to 13° 53' in the extreme south of the Collectorate 
of Canary and from east longitude 66° 40'—the most westerly point 
of Sind— to 76° 30', the eastern extremity of Khandesh. 

The Presidency is bounded on the north-west, north, and north* 
oast by Beluchistau, the Punjab, and the Native States of Kaj- 
putana ; on the east and south.east by Indore, the Central Provinces, 
WestBerar, and the Nizam’s Dominions; by Madras and Mysore 
on the south ; and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

This territory comprises, including Aden, a total area of 101,847 
square miles, of which the Regulation Districts that are immediately 
under the administration of the Government of Bombay contain 
126,453 square milos (of which Sind has 55,033), and 66,408 are 
under the rule of native Chiefs. The total population of the 
Regulation Districts is returned at 26,960,421 persons, 8,059,298 of 
whom reside iu the Nat ive States. 

The only foreign possessions included within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency are those of the Portuguese Government—Goa, 
Damaun, and Diu. Of those, the principal is Goa, with a total area 
of 1,062 square miles, and a population of 392,234 situated on the 
coast iu north latitude 15° 44' and east longitude 73° 45', between 
the districts of Ratnagherry and Cauara. In north latitude 20° 18' 
and east longitude 60° 35' is situated the settlement- of Damaun, 
containing ail area of 82 square miles. Diu, a small island 7\ 
square mileB in extent, lies off the southern coast of the peninsula 
of Kattiawar. This comprises the whole of the Portuguese territory 
in the Presidency and its extent is 1,096 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of -407,700. The Province is under a Goveriior-General on 
Rs. 18,000 a year, and constitutes, with Mozambique, Macao and 
Timor, one judicial district, divided into Comarcas, these into 
Jnlgados, and sub-divided into Tregulsias or parishes. •. 

The administration of the Bombay Presidency devolves upon 
a. Governor in Council, working in matters of imperial policy under 
the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, who is vested w ith the 
supreme executive authority in this country, but is iu his turn 
controlled'by the Secretary of State for India in Council. The 
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df State is a member of tlie British Cabinet, and, as! 
pin, is responsible to Parliament for the way this coun 
Bombay, which was the first part of India to become 
, was constituted an independent Presidency in 1708; in 
1773 it was made subordinate to the general government for all 
India which had Warren Hastings for its first chief. In 1858, on 
the abolition of the East India Company, all the Company’s terri¬ 
tories, including, of course, Bombay, were transferred to the Crown. 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Names. 

Assumed charge 

of office. 

Made over 
charge. 

Rbmarks. 

1 The Right Hon’ble Warren 
Hostings 

Oct. 

1 

20 1774 

Feb. 

1 1785 


Sir John Macpherson, Bart. 

Feb. 

8 1785 

Sept. 

12 1786 


Earl Cornwallis, k.g. 

Sept. 

12 1788 

Oct. 

10 1793 


Sir John Shore, Bart. 

Oct. 

28 1793 

March 

12 1798 


Lieul.-General the Hon’ble 
Sir Alfred. Clarke, k.c.b.... 

March 

1 

17 1798 

May 

17 1798 

Officiating. 

Marquis of Wellesley 

May 

181798 

July 

30 1805 

Marquis Cornwallis, k.g. ... 
Sir George Barlow, Bart., 

K.C.B. 

July 

Oet. 

30 1805 J 
10 1805 ; 

July 

311807 

| Died at Ghazi- 
( pm-, Oet. 5,1805. 
( Confirmed July 

l 11, 1806. 

The Earl of Minto 

July 

31 1807 

Oct. 

4 1813 

Marqui3 of Hastings, g.c.b. 

Oct. 

4 1813 

Jany. 

9 1823 


Mr. John Adam .. 

Jany. 

131823 

Augt. 

1 1823 

Officiating, 

The Earl of Amherst 

Augt. 

1 1823 

March 

10 1828 

Mr. Butter worth Bayiey ... 

March 

13 1829 

July 

4 1823 

Officiating. 

Lord William Bentinck, 

G.C.B. 

July 

41829 

March 

20 1835 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart., 

G.C.B. 

March 

20 1835 

March 

41830 

Officiating, 

Thu Earl of Auckland, g.c.b. 

March 

41S3G 

Feb. 

28 1842 

The Earl of Kllenborough . .. 

Feb. 

28 1842 

July 

23 1844 


Lord Hart’.iage, g.c.b. 
Marquis of Dulhousie, e.t. 

July 

23 1844 

Jany. 

12 1848 


Jany. 

12 1848 

Feb. 

29 1856 


Eurl Canning ... 

Feb. 

29 1856 




Earl Canning, g.c.b., x.s.i. 

Nov. 

11853 

March 

13 1862 


The Earl of Elgin, k.t.*g.c.h. 
Major-General the Hon’ble 
Sir Robert Napier, k.c.b. 

March 

12 1882 



(Died at Dharm- 
{ sala, Nov. 20, 

Nov. 

211863 

Dec. 

31863 

( 1863. 

Officiating. 

Colonel Sir William Deni¬ 
son. K.C.B. 

| Dec. 

2 1803 

Jan. 

121864 

Officiating. 

Sir John Lawrence, g.c.b. r., 
G.C.B. 

1 Jany. 

121864 

Jany. 

12 1809 

The Earl of Mayo, K.r. I Jany. 

12 1869 


AtjBnsBinatrd gj; 

s Tho Hon’hlo Mr, John 
Straehey 

! Feb. 

D 1872 

Feb. 

23 1872 

Port Blair 2*8-72. 
Officiating. 


1 Appointed Governor of Bengal, April ia,l7?*»aml first Governor-General uiuler 
»n Aoi pfvfwA In 17/3 (la Goo. III. r ap. 63;. 


8 Sir John Strachey, s.c.s.i., from 31st May 1872. 












government and revenue. 



tfpier of Morchis- 
toun, K.T. 

Lord Northbrook, g.c.s.i. ... 
Lord Lytton, g.m.b.i.,g.m.i.k. 
The Marquis of llipon 

K.G.P.C., g.m.b.i . 

1 h© Earl of Dufferin, g.c.b. 

K.P., G.C.M.G. ... 

Tile Marquis of Lansdowne, 
G.C.-M.G. 

The Karl of Elgin and Kin- 
kardine, P.C., ll.d. 
Baron Curzon; of Kedloston 
Lord Ampthill ... 

Baron Curzon, of Kodleston 
Earl of Minto ... 


Assumed charge 
of office. 


Feb. 23 1872 
May 31872 
April 12187(? 

June 8 1880 

Dec. 201884 

Dec. 31888 

Jany. 27 1894 
Jany. 6 1899 
April 30 19< 4 
Nov. 11 1904 
Nov. 20 1905 


Made over 

charge. 


May . 3 1&72 
April 121876 
June 81880 

Dec. 201884 

Dec. 3 1898 

Jon. 27 

Jan. • 6 1899 
April V 30 1W1 
Nov. 11'1904 
' Nov. 20 i903. 



Officiating. 

\ 


Horae, on leave. 


The Government of Bombay consists of His Excellency the Right 
Honorable Lord Lamington, Governor, who took over charge on 
12th December 1903 ; the Hon’ble Mr. E. ,Mo G. H. Fulton, 
and the Hon’ble J. W. P. Moir*Maokenjie. Their salaries per 


mensem are: — 

*. V 

'Lord Lamirigton, Govornor of Bombay .-.. Re. 10,000 0 0 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Mo G. H. Fulton .. ... . „ i;333 5 4 

TheHon’blo J. W.P. Muir-Mackenjie... „ 5,333 5 4 

The work of civil administration is divided amongst the members 
of Council, the Governor taking charge of Foreign Affairs, Educatioo, 
and Public Works, the Judioial, Revenue, and Political business being 
apportioned amongst the other councillors. Matters of minor import¬ 
ance are disposed of summarily by the Councillor in charge of 
the department. Important papers, are referred to the Governor, 
and if he differs in opiuiou with the Councillor, to the whole 
Council.- 

The Council of the Government of Bombay for making lawn and 
regulations, usually called the Legislative Council, emu: *ts of the 
abovflmentioned members of the Kv«vatlveGnvm^mmnt,,ftn<i not, more 
than nine or loss than twenty addition! members, eight of whom aro 
nominated by ihi lExeeuGve Govermnnn<, on the reoottnuemltttmH 
of ooi-Lain public bodies, from iie European and Native non 
odioial community. (See also Official Directory in Dart II, of the 
Guide^page\,j 
















following jg a list of Governors of Bombay since the island became a British 


NAMES. 


Assumed charge 

Made over 

of office. 

charge. 


1 The Hon. Sir Abraham S'hfp- 
mim 

Mr. Humfrey Cooke ... 

The Hon. Sir Gervase Lucas ... 
Captain Henry Garey .. 

Sir George Oxenden ... 

Mr. Gerald Aungier ... 

Mr. Thomas Holt 
3 Sir John Child. Bart... 

Mr. Barthoiemew Harris ... j 

Mr, Daniel Aimesley ... ...I 

3 Sir John Oaver ... 


Remarks. 



T Appointed '* General and Governor” on the 10th March lu62, -was prevented from 
t; amling m Bombay b> the Port ngfiese, anddiedonthe islandof AnjediTuinOet. 1664. 
T Secret ary to Sir Abraham Shipman, succeeded him in command, came to Bombay 
\ an Governor in Febrnary 16-H5. Heremained in power till the 5th Nov*; mber 1666. 


NoV. 5, 1666 
M*y. 22, 16G7 


Sep. 28,1668 


I icd 21st May 1667. 

Deputy Governor; < ffieinted os Governor. 


Set t. 26, 1608 .Spei.tailhis tim e in snrat, where he died on l«th Jnlv 1669. 

JnTv 14 i«(!n « rt of 1673, 1674, and 1675 in Porab»y. He died in 

[Snrat on 801h June 1667. 

Pied in Snrat on 10th May 1694. 


June 

30, 

JG77 

Oct. 

27, 1631 

Oct. 

27, 

1681 


Feb. 

4, 

1690 



May 


1694 

May 

lV, 1094 

May 

17, 

1694 

Nov. 

1704 


1 The first four Governors held Bombay for the Crown. The island was handed over to the Company on the 

23 ? d September 1C68. For next nineteen years (1668-1687), except for occasional visits, and during thre*e years 
(1672-1675 of Governor Aongier’s rule, the Governors of Bombay spent almost the whole of their time in Surat, of 
whose factory they were Presidents. Paring thiB time Bombay was administered by an officer styled Peputy Governor. 
The transfer, m 1687, of the head-quarters of the Company’s power to Bombay to a great extent did away with the 
need of Deputy Governor. But, in spite of the change, the title continued for many years to be borne by the second 
Member of Council.. It would seem to have fallen into disuse some time between 1720 and 1738. 

- Child was Governor and General with his head-quarters in Bombay, where he moved from Surat on the 
2nd May 1687, and where be died on the 4th February 1690. In theyear 1683, Bombay was the scene of a revolt against 
the Company’s Authority. The head of the rebellion was Captain Richard Keigwin, the third Member of Council. 
Placing the Di raty Governor under arrest, Keigwin ruled Bombay in the King's name from the 27th December 1083 to 
the 19th November 1684, when on promise of pardon he handed over the Island to Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham. 

3 Under Gayer, Waite and A islabie-that is from 1694 to 1715—Bombay Governors held the title of General. 
Bming the lad three years (1701*1704) of his nominal command. Gayer was in confinement in Surat. 
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The following is a list of Governors— covtd. 


NAMES. 


Sir Nicholas Waite 
Mr. W;Iliam Ai.slr.bie ... 

... 

Mr. Charlen Boone 
Mr. William Phipps ... 

Mr. Robert Cowan 
Mr, John Borne 
Mr. St* phen Law • 

Mr. John Gefckic 
Mr. William WtJre 
Mr. Richard Bourehicr 
Mr. Charles Grommelin 
Mr. Thonwi? Bodges ... 

Mr. William Hoimby ... 

Mr. I' rvv- >n Hart Bodham 
Mr. Andrew Ramsay ... 

Major General Sir Yvilliam Me- 
d.'vr.A, k. p. ... 

♦Major General Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby, k. n. 

Mr. Oeoige Pick 
Mr. John Griffith' 

Mr. Jonathan Duncan... 

M r. Gt urge Brown . 

£ ir Even N epean, Bart 
The Hon. J^quutstuart Elpliin- 
stone 

Major GoneraltfcoHon. Sir John 
Malcolm, K.c.n. 


Assumed charge 
of oflloe. 

i Made over 
charge. 

Nov. 


1704 

Sept, 


1708 

Sept. 


1708 

1715 


1715 



1716 


: 

1710 



1720 


1720 



1728 


1723 



1734 


Sept. 

22 

1734 

l April 7, 

1739 

April 

y, 

1739 

Nov. 

15, 

2742 

Nov. 

15, 

1742 

Nov, 

20, 

1743 

Nov. 

25, 

1743 

Nov. 

17, 

3750 

Nov, 

17, 

1750 

Feb. 

2S, 

1760 

Feb. . 

23, 

lit GO 

Jan, 

27, 

1767 

Jan. 

'27, 

1767 




Feb. 

20, 

1771 

Jan. 

’ i, 

1784 

Jan. 

1, 

1784 

1 Jan. 

9, 

1788 

Jan. 

0, 

1783 

Sept. 

0. 

1788 

Sept. 

0, 

1788 

Jan. 

21, 

1790 

Jan. 

21, 

1790 | 




Nov. 

1, 

1793 

Sept. 

*3, 

1795 

Sept. 

3, 

1795 

Dec. 

27. 

1795 

Dec. 

27, 

1795 I 




Aug. 

11, 

1811 : 

Aug, 

12, 

1812 

Aug. 

12, 

1812 : 

Nov. 

2, 

1819 

Nov. 

1, 

1819 | 

Nov.. 

1, 

1827 

Nov. 

1 . 

1827 j 

Doc. 

1 , 

1830 


Remarks. 


<sl 


Deputy Governor; Officiated as Governor. 

Mr. Cowan vfas dismissed the Service of Govt. 
Senior Member of Council; Officiated as Governor. 

Died 23rd February 1771. 

Senior Member of Council; Officiated as Governor, 


Senior Member of Council; official :1 as Governor. 
Senior Member of Council; Officiated ns Governor. 
Died in Bombay on 11th August 1811. 

Senior Member of Council; Officiated as Governor, 


4 Proceeded to Madras on duty in August 1793, and thence joined the Council of the Governor-General as Com- j~* 
mander-in-Cbiof in India on the 28th October 1793. 
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NAMES. 


The following is a list: of Govornor^—confcL 


! Assumed charge 

Mode over 

I of office. 

chai go. 


Remarks. 



Iaeut.-General the Hon. Sir 
Thomas SidneyBeckvi th,K .c.b . 
Mr. John Romer 
The Earl of Clare 
Sir Robert Grant, a.c.n. 

Mr. James Parish 
Sir J. Rivett-Oaruao, Bart. 
a SirWm. HnyMucnaght<-n,Bart. 
Mr. George William Anderson... 
SirGcoico Arthur, Bart., k.c.h. 
The Hon. Mr. Lestook It. Reid 
Sir George Russell Clerk, k.c.h. 
Viscount Falkland 
Lord Llphinstone. g.c.h. 

Sir George Russell Clerk, K.o.n.. 
Sir ELB.K. Frore, k.o.b., n c.h.i. 
Sir "William Robert Seymour 
Yesoy FitzGerald, o.c.s.i. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehou.se. 

K.C.B., o.c.s.i. ... ... 

Sir R.Temple, Bart., o.c.s.i., c.i.k. 
Sir James Fergrisson, Bart., 


Dec. 1, 1830 
Jan. 17.13:31 
Murih 21,1831 
March 17,1835 
July 11.1838 
May 31,1839 

April ‘28,1S41 
June 9,1842 
Aug. 0,1846 
Jan. 23,1847 
May 1, 1848 
Dec. 26,1853 
May 11,1860 
April 2-4,1862 

March 6,1S07 

May 6,1873 
April 30.1S77 


March21,1631 
March 17,1835 

Mav 31, 1839 
April 27,18-11 

June 9,1842 
Aug. 5.1846 
Jan. 23, 1847 
May 1,1848 
Dec. 26, 1853 
May 11, 1860 
April 24, 1862 
March 6,1867 

May 6,1672 

April 30,1877 
April 28, 1880 


Died 15th January 1831. 

Senior Member of Council ; Officiated as Governor. 

Lied at Dapnri, near Poona, on 9th July 1S38. 
Senior Member of Council; Officiated as Governor. 

Senior Member of Council ; Officiated as Governor, 
Senior Member of Council; Officiated as Governor. 


X.C.. M.O., c.i.k, " ... 
Lord Reay, i.n. d., c.i.b. 
Lord Harris, o.cu.E. ... 
Lord Sandhurst, g.c.i.e. 

Lord North coto.. 

Sir James Monteath .. 
Lord Liming ton ...__ 


April 28, 1S90 
March 30,1886 
April 12, 1890 
Feby. 20, 1395 
Feby. 17, 1900 
Sept. G, 1903 
Deo 12, 1903 


March 27,1885 
April 12, 1890 
Feby. 18.1893 
Feby. 17, 1900 
Sept. 6,1903 
Dec. 12,1903 


Senior Member of Council officiated as Gover- 
n or. 


5 Was appointed Governor of Bombay by the Honourable the Court of Directors on Hie 4th August 1811,but before 
he c juld take charge of his appointment he was assassinated in Cabul on the 28th December 1841. 
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GOVERNMENT AND REVENUE, 


ihe Executive Government there are, for the Rev 
and Separate Department's, a Secretary, an Uncler» 
Secretary, “and an Assistant Secretary ; in the Political, Special, 
Judicial, and Legislative Departments, a Secretary, an Under¬ 
secretary,who also officiates as Secretary to the Legislative Council, 
and two Assistant Secretaries ; in the Educational, General, Marine 
and Ecclesiastical Departments, a Secretary and an Assistant 
Secretary ; and in the Public Works and Railway Department, a 
Secretary, three Undor-Socretaries, and an Assistant Secretary. 
(See also Official Directory in Part II. of the Guide , page 2.) With 
the oxception of a few appointments in the Political Department of 
the Administration, such as agencies at the Courts of native 
princes, which are held by military men, nearly all offices of great 
trust and emolument in India are now held by members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, whose ranks are recruited every year 
from England with young men selected by competitive examination. 
The Government now admits here and there a distinguished native to 


some post previously reserved for mombora of the Civil Sorvice. 
The subordinate administrative work is dono by members of the 
Uncovenanted Civil Service, which consists of Europeans, Eur¬ 
asians, and Natives; and the Indian Governments retain ilio 
patronage of appointments in this service. 


Under the Army Reorganisation sohome, brought into force in 
April 1895, the Presidential Armies 
3 ceased to exist as separate organisa¬ 

tions, and the whole of the force in India was brought under 
the control of the Oommandor-iu-Chief in India. The designation of 
the Commander-in-Chief in Bombay (who has now ceased to be a 
member of Government) has been changed to that of Lieutenant - 
General Commanding the Bombay forces, and the same alteration has 
been made in regard to Madras. But the changes effected under the 
scheme are mainly in name and in tho power of patronage, ihe 





>&y forces are under tho Command of Lieutonant-G 
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^r^ioald Hunter, G.C.B., who assumed the office on the 29th of 
OotoSer 19C3. The head-quarters of the Bombay Army is Poona 
where there are Btationed 2,100 British Infantry. In the Bombay 
Presidency there were at the close of 1899 one Regiment of 
British Cavalry, four Companies Sappers and Miners, twenty-one 
batteries Artillery, and ten battalions of British Infantry • nine 
regiments Native Cavalry, inoluding Aden Troops and Governor’s 
Body Guard, two batteries Native Artillery, and twenty-six regiments 
of Native Infantry. The Volunteer movement has been taken 
up with great ^spirit in this presidency, the G. I. P. Railway 
Company having enrolled a strong force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wend on while the Bombay Volunteer Rifle Corps under Com¬ 
mand of Major E. P. Nicholson has about 650 enrolled members. In 
connection with this latter there is a Mounted Corps, the Bombay 
Light Horse, consisting of fifty troopers, nnder the Command of 
Major T. W. Cnffe. The B. B. and C. I. Railway Company have 
also a Corps of Volunteers nnder Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Olivier 
the strength of which, both battalions included, is about 1,542 men. 
The Bombay Volunteer Artillery now consists of two Companies 
with a strength of 195 men, under tho Command of Major W. G. 
Wilson. 

Tho head-quarters of the Comraauder-in-Chief of the East India 


Squadron are at Bombay. The Ships 
are distributed over four divisions, vi*,, 


The Navy. 


Aden, Persian Gulf, Bay of Bengal, bub four of those vessels are 
employed continually in Indian waters, of which one is always at 
Bushire, one at Aden, and one at Bombay. These are exclusive 
of the Squadron for tbe defence of Indian harbours, yi*., two 
turret ships, two torpedo gun boats and seven torpedo boat9 manned 
by offioers of the Royal Navy and Royal Indian Marine and 
designated Her Majest*’a ships and vessels for Marine, the Naval 
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GOVERNMENT AND REVENUB. 


Sl 


India. Tho old Indian Navy, which did such 
peaoc and war, during the early beginning of tho British 
Indian Empire, was abolished by Sir Charles Wood in 1863, but 
the Government of India reconstituted it under tho title of the 
‘‘Royal Indian Marine.” 


The revenue of India is derived mainly from the following 
sourcesLand, Opium, Salt, Excise on 
Imperial Eo/enuo. Spirits and Drags, Customs and Import 

Duties and Income Tax. A Fiqance Minister, appointed by tho Secre¬ 
tary of State, is one of^fche members of the Viceregal Council, and has 
charge of all bills affecting taxation. Tho present Finance Minister 
is tho Don. Mr. E. Baker. Whenever taxation k was not increased, 
the Viceroy in Council could pass the Budget for the year witbont 
briugiog it before the Legislative Council, and could thus escape 
an annual dismission of the financial policy of his Government. 
But under the provisions of the Indian Counoil Aot 1892 both the 
Imperial and the Provincial budget have to be placed before the 
respective Legislative Councils. 

The principal features of tho Financial statemout this year are 
the following :— 


I. The Revised Estimates for 1904-1905 showed a total revenue 
of £84 699,100, au expenditure of £81,213,600 and a surplus of 
£3,485,500. 


II, Tho Estimate for 1905-1906 is : 

Revenue . 

Expenditure ... ... ,,, 


£ 

... 83,433,000 
... 82.529,200 


Surplus,.. .. ... ... 903,800 


The revenue exceeded the estimate for 1903-0-1 by £688,355 and 
the expenditure increased by £103,155. 

The Salt revenue increased by £90,405. 
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. w r#^uet 0 arning3 of Indian railways exceeded the Estimate by 
118,466. 

Trices of Bengal Opium were high and the revenue considerably 
exceeded the Estimate. 


Tho Tibet Mission, Aden and Seistan Delimitation Commissions 
swelled the Army Expenditure beyond the Estimate by £417,000. 

The Gold Reserve Fund at the end of 1903-1901 was £6,544,000 
and the gold in Currency Reserve was £10,789,000. In 1904-05, 
besides Couuojls, a sum of £1,099,500 was remitted to this Fund. 

The former now yields £200,000 interest in the year. 


A loan of three crores was raised in India. 


The reorganisation of the Army accounts for an increase of 
£232,900 ander one head alono, end there was altogether an excess 
over the Estimate of £1,200,000. Three-quarters of a tola is now 
the weight of a lottor carried for half an anna and it was estimated 
that the loss in revenue would be 7 lakhs per annum. Police roform 
will be nndortakeu up to a cost of 50 lakhs, primary education will 
ooefc 65 IftkbfJ extra, and 25 lakhs will bo set aside for agricultural 
roaearoh, experiment and instruction. District and local boards 
will have distributed among thorn 56$ lakhs io grauts-in-aid. All 
these measures will absorb 371 lakhs of the expeoted surplus. 


Since 1871, the Government of India has allowed to provincial 
Government greater financial in- 
ExpendHure. Rovonue And dependence by transferring to them 
the control of oertain departments; 
particularly Public Works, Police, Education, Jails, and Printing, 
aud making them a fixed allotment from Imperial revenue to 
pay i>he expenses of administration. Tho Bombay Government 
contributed out of its accumulated balances 20 lakhs of rupees 
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PROVINCIAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 



ho/third Provincial Oontraofc, and 17i laklis during ^ 
'vfeurtt^pwvinoiftl Contract to moet the oxigonoies of tho Imperial 
Government after spending half a orore of rapeos on Public Worka 
in tho Presidency over the assignment made by the Government of 
India daring tho third, and an equal amount during the fourth 
contract in addition to a provision of Rs. 11,50,000 for 189 -9 on 
account of tho Hyderahad-Umarkote Railway. In - 

Bombay Government had to contribute to tho Imperial Exchequer 

no loss a sum than Rs. 5,60,000, but this was returned in the follow- 


ing year. _ 

Sir James Uenteath, Prosoniod the Budget Estimates in July 190cq 

end his statement deals with tho Qnalaccounta<.fI903-0t'vitth 

Revised Estimates of 1904-05 and with the Budget Estimates of 
1905-06. The figures throughout represent thousands oF rupees. 

The aoconnts for the year 1903-04 opened with a credit balance 
of 34,00 andclosed with a credit balanoe of 32,. 7. Ihe lroviucm 
revenues for 1903-04, inclusive of the Imporml assiKnmon amoant- 
ed to 4,01,80 as compared with 4,51,.n> and 4,57,85 of the But g 
and revisod estimates respootively. This was due to 
receipts under the heads of Land Revenue, Excise, Forest, Asses-ed 

Taxes and Civil Works, _- rh« 

Tbo Budget for 1904*05 opened with a balance o 32,/ - • n« tota 

revenue and expenditure of the year a*e estimated ntfi 1 47 to 

4,09,14 respectively compared with .4,0-,6 an >» 

in the Budget, due to special oauses, imperial contributions and un. 
expended portions of grants. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1905-1906. 


The Budget of 1905-06.—Provincial revenue and expenditure are 
estimated at 5,20,33 and 5,50,77 respectively. This year is the first 
of the new Provincial Settlement, for which no period of duration, 
is fixed. To produce an equilibrium botween revenue and expen 
diture, the Government of India have added 4- 77 annually i l *. 
e orm of a fixed assignment under tho head of Band Revenue. 
Bombay Budget inoludes speoial grants for farriuo, e aoatl Q » 
polioe, plague, new Museum, St. Georges Hospital and t-Lc 
Secretariat Library. 
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wt real experiment (for as such it has all along Ik 

regarded) in Municipal government 
ogmSy'^’ Gonstitution in India was made by the Muni¬ 
cipal Bill which passed the Legis¬ 
lative Connoil of Bombay and received the sanction of the 
Government of India in 1872. Before that time the Municipal 
administration had been conducted by a Commissioner and the 
Bench of Justices ; but the power of the Commissioner were so ex¬ 
tensive that he becama^practically irresponsible, and though he did 
excellent service to Bombay, he expended the ratepayers’ money bo 
lavishly that^in 1871 something like a popular revolution was accom¬ 
plished, and the Government felt itself compelled to create a new 
Municipality, in which the ratepayers themselves should, by their 
representatives, have an authoritative voice. In the month of July 
1873 the first Municipal elections were held in Bombay. Tho Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation of Bombay consisted of sixty-four members, but 
under the new Act of 1888 the number was increased to 72, who 
must bo ratepayers, tesident in the oity of Bombay, have attained 
twenty-one, ye&$ .of age, and who shall have been assessed to the 
qualifying tax'fox; the half-year from the first day of April to 
tho 30th of September last preceding the preparation of • tho toll 
at a rate not less than thirty rupees per annum. Fellows of the 
Bombay Uhjveraity and Justices of tho Peace may bo elected 
without regard to the regulations required for other candidates. Of 
the s.jveuty-two members, sixteen are nominated by Government, 
’ sixteen by^the Justices of the Peace resident in the oity of Bombay, 
two eleoto.1 by Fellows of the Bombay University, two by the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, and thirty-six elected at ward eleefciona, the re- 
proaenta'ion principle, as will be seen, having been much more largely 
adopted than heretofore. The members of the Corporation are elected 
or nominated for a term of three years. Elections to fill casual vacan¬ 
cies of mombore cleo^ed by tho ratepayers or by the Justices are 
fixed by the Commissioner to take place on such dajs as he shall 
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MUNICIPAL CONSTITUTION OF BOMBAY, 

^8 eoon na conveniently may be after the occur^ 
Vacancies. The President of the Corporation is eleoted by the 
^nombers for one year, and oan be ve-clected, Tho Corporation 
hold monthly meetings besides special meetings and meetings of 
urgency. Meetings of the Corporation are opou to the public, unless 
it be decided that any inquiry or deliberation be held in private. 
There is also a Standing Committee, consisting of twelve members. 
The Chairman is elected by the Standing Committee. Of the 
twelve members eight are elected by the Corporation, and four 
avo nominated by the Government within one week after such 
appointment by tho Corporation. Ono half of the members of the 
Standing Committee appointed by the Corporation and one 
half of these appointed by Government, retire from office at 
noon on the first day of April next following the date of their 
appointment. • The remaining members retire from office on noon 
on the 1st day of April next following the 1st day of April afore¬ 
said. Ti e Corporation at their ordinary meeting in March appoint 
fresh members of the Standing Committee to fill the.offices of those 
previously appointed by them who retire irom time to tirno, and 
one week after any Buoh appontraent Government appoint fresh 
members to fill the offices of those previously appointed by 
them who rotire as oforesoid. The duties of the Committee are, to 
secure the duo administration of the Municipal Fund, to meet once 
a week at least, to appoint aub-committoes for any special purpose, 
to sign cheques, and to pass tho items of the annual budget, and 


generally tu control the financial affairs of the Municipality, subjeot 
to the restrictions put upon their proceedings by tho Municipal Act 
of 1888. The members are paid a fee of Us. dO each at every meet¬ 
ing, provided that uo additional fee is paid when there is uiorp than 
one meeting in each week. There is a Secretary to the Standiug 
Committee at a fixed salary, who acts fa tho same capacity for tho 

Corporation, 
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er principal Municipal officers are the Municipal CifcraJ 
who is appointed by the Governmont of Bombay for a renew¬ 
able term of three years ; he can be removed by the Government for 
misconduct, or by the same power on the votes of not less than forty- 
five fnembers of the Corporation recorded at a meeting of tho Cor. 
poratiou. Hia salary is fixed at not Ies3 than Bs. 2,000, nor more 
than Rs. 2,500 a month, but with the approval of the Corporation, 
the monthly salary of a Commissioner who has held the appointment 
for a period of not less than three years may be raised to a sum 
not exceeding Rs. 3,000. The Executive Engineer is re-appointed by 
the Corporation, subject to the confirmation of Government, and 
he is under tho immediate orders of the Municipal Commissioner. 
He is elected for five years, and can be removed for misconduct or 
for neglect of, or incapacity for, tho duties of the office by a vote of 
not less than two-thirds of the raombora present at a meet, 
ing of the Corporation. His salary must be not less than 
Rs. 1,200, nor more than Rs. 1,500, a month. The Executive 
Officer of Health, who must bo a legally qualified medical practi¬ 
tioner, is similarly elected, can be removed, and receives the 
same salary as the Exeoutive Engineer. All these officers can 
be continued in their respective offices beyond tho specified 
periods. 


The Municipal Secretary is appointed under section 77 of the 
Municipal Act. He, as Seoretary of the Corporation, and also of the 
Standing Committee, performs such dntiea as he is directed 
by this Act to perform, and such other duties in and with regard 
to the Corporation and the Standing Committee as are required of 
him by those bodies respectively. He ha9 the custody of the 
Seal of the Corporation and of all papers and documents connected 
with them, aa well as of those of tho Standing Committee and 
.any Sub-Committee thereof. He devotes his whole time and atten¬ 
tion to the dnties of his office, and receives a monthly salary of 
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.. hloh, with the previous sanction of the Corporation, 

to a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000. Ho is removable at 
any time from office for misconduct or for neglect of, or incapacity 
for, the duties of the office by the Standing Committee with the 
approval of the Corporation. 


Tho Municipal Commissioner has power to appoint all the officers 
of the Municipality, except those above named, and the Muni¬ 
cipal Secretary, who is appointed by the Standing Committee, 
hag custody of the common seal of the Corporation, lho 
Secretary’s Btaff are appointed by the Standing Committee. Ihe 
Commissioner may not romove any officer, whoso average monthly 
salary exceeds Rs. 300 a month, without the sanction of the 
Standing Committee, and no new office can bo created, the 
aggregate monthly salary of which exceeds Rs. 200, without the 
Sanction of the Corporation. 


On or before the 10th of November in each year the Municipal 
Commissioner must lay before the 

Municipal Revenue and Ex- Standing Committee an estimate pro- 
penditure. , 

parod by him of the proposed expendi¬ 
ture of the Municipality for the year commencing the 1st April then 
next succeeding, and the Standing Committee conaideistbe estimates, 
and, v\ ith the assistance of the Municipal Commissioner, a budget i# 

prepared of Iuootno and Expenditure which is laid by the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee before a meeting of the Corporation on or 
before the 10th of January in eaoh year. The Corporation have the 
power to pass the budget. 

Another highly important representative body in Bombay is the 

Port Trust, a Board of Administration 
The Port Trust. £or fore8hore ftlld harbour affairs, com- 

posed of nominees of Government and mombors elected by the 
Chamber of Commerce. All the foreshore properties on the harbour- 
side of Bombay have boon purchased by the State and committed 
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(barge of the Trust, so that the landing and shipping 
»f merchandize at Bombay is now a Btate monopoly. 

The following figures of the income and expenditure of the Trust 


for the past five years compare thus :— 

1900-01. 1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-01. 

1904-05. 

V * 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Income ... 

63,88,451 

57,14,324 

60,14,819 

61,94,129 

66,57,630 

Expenditure...... .. 

53.80,632 

51,15,810 

55,90.890 

57,51,007 

59,12,047 

Surplus.. 

1,769 

2,98,511 

1,17,950 

7,43,122 

7,45,583 

Deficit..... 




Though the season 

was not 

a very 

favourable 

one, the 

year’s 


statistics established a record. Thero wero increases under most 
heads of Imports and the only important falling off in Exports was 
in cotton, duo to a small crop in India, and a large one in America^ 
The Report of the Trastoes for last year gives the following details: — 


The revenue from all souroes for 1905-06 is'estimated at 
Rs. 66,91,806, the expenditure at Rs. 62,56,040 including interest 
sinking funds and depreciation, &o. The surplus thus shown is 
Rs. 438,766. Of capital expenditure Rs. 25,25,000 are to be spent on 
the new dock. Further sums are allocated for reclamations in 
Mody Bay, in Mazagon, on the new branch railway from Coorlatothc 
Docks, and the now depot at Sewri for Bulk Oil Installations which 
will cost 22i lakhs. Work on the new dock began on 15th Septem¬ 
ber 1904, and is progressing steadily. 


There was an increase in imports of tuilding materials, cotton 
grain, hardware, it on ond steel, kerosine oil, pieco-goods, sugar, 
timber, twist, yarn and wool, while there was a slight falling off in 
coal, firewood, hay and straw, State Bailway and Oivil Stores. 

In Exports the increases wero in bones, coal, grain, hides iron, 
kerosine o 1, manganese ore and pioce-goods, while loss cotton, 
(545,000 packages) groundnuts, myrabollams, opium, seeds, sugar, 
twist and yam were exported. 
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THE PORT TRUST. 

i/rioe contributed to the increase in grain imports, 

^en doficiont orops in GnzQrat, Kathiawar and Khandeia! 
erfcan cotton (34,101 bales) swelled that import. European 
beet sugar very nearly trebled in amount, though Mauritius foil off. 
Kerosine oil (mostly from Russia) importB increased enormously by 
nearly million gallons for the official year. ^Liquid fuel, chiefly 


from Borneo, increased by 192,411 gallons. Manganese ore, the 
trade iu whioh began in 1900-01, has steadily augmented, 117,000 
tons wero exported this year. During the year 94,790 passengers 
embarked by coasting steamer at the Docks, and 106,598 disembark¬ 
ed, indicating an improvement in the labour supply. 


There were six fires on the TrnstoeB* Estate in the year. Total 
damage of five, about 25,000 rupees. Tho destruction of "Warehouse 
A was a more serious matter and resulted in a loss of unoleared 
goods stored there, estimated roughly at 4 lakhs of rupees. The 
rebuilding of tho warehouse will cost Rs. 80,000. The accidents to 
shipping were not in any ease serious. Accidents to persons 
numbered 277, (17 fatal, 35 serious and 225 slight) against 246 in 
the year before. 1241 persons were arrested in 1904. 1199 wore 
convicted. Tho police recovered 69’3G per cent of stolen propcrtj r . 


“ The number of square-rigged vessels that entered tho port 
during the lost two official years and the tonnage are as follows 


1903-01. 



Steam 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 


' Foreign Trade .. 

. 714 

1,504,947 

771 

1,772,409 

Square-rigged 
Vessols . 1 

Coasting „ « 

.. 1,G70 

1,237,787 

1,091 

1,268,031 


2,334 

2,832,734 

2,465 

3,040,010 


k Sailing ... 

„ 5 

2,814 

‘ 5 

2,669 

Country Crafts 


737,193 

45,507 

695.184 


The largest vossel entering the port was tho P. and O. 3. S. 
“ Macedonia,” length 530 feet, groBS tonnage 10,512 tons ; and the 
Vessel drawing meat water on arrival was the S. S, “ Ashruff” with 
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27 feet. The S. S. <l James Brand” with a 
, _,L^Flh°hes left the port. 

NEW. WORKS IN PROGRESS IN THE PORT. 



'• The New Dook. 

New Wharves at Tank Bunder Pier at Sewri. 
New Reclamation at MazagoD. 

' Port Trust Railway— 

(a) Acquisition of land. 

(b) Materials for sidings. 

Important'improvements at Docks. 

A new Steam Tag. 

A New Lightship. 

New Cargo Barges 
A new naasonry beacon. 

Office for Trusties’ Engineering Staff. 

New Dredging Plant, 


The expenditure on* capital account was Its. 28,27,002 on the new 
works, , . \ 
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Attention. 


Ascription of the city of Bombay. _ 

of the travellers coming ont to India, or going homo, 
now pass throngh Bombay; but few 
f’s Speoiai Claims to 0 f them seem to be aware that the place 
has other merits than that of being the 
nearest seaport to England, and that it is well worth seeing for its own 
sake. Tho homeward-bound traveller breathes more freely as he sees 
onoe again European shops and houses, but he hurries on his way to 
where he has caught a glimpso beyond of tho waves sparkling in 
the sunshine and tho tall masts of the steamer that is to oarry him 
to England. The outward-bound, with his head, crammed fall of 


(Si 


tales about tho quaint picturesqueness of Benares, the fairy-like 
Bploudour of the Taj Mahal, and tho historic glories of Delhi and 
Lucknow, is impatient if, after landing at Bombay and “ doing ” 
the inevitable oaves of Elophanta, ho cannot drive at onoe from his 
hotel to the railway station without wasting so much as a passing 
glance on the streets and the people of Bombay. Yet the city 
* 3 » in many respects, one of tho most remarkable in the world. 
It is not only that, as a good judge of Eastern cities is.. 
Wont to say, “tho native towa of Bombay is the finest in all 
India,” for there is nothing, usually, very attractive in the archi¬ 
tecture of a native bazaar; nor do wo insist on tho superiority 
°f the new publio buildings in Bombay to any that the English 
have raisod elsewhere in this oountty. The distinctive peculiarity 
of the city is, to our mind, the appearance and character 
°f the people. Nothing strikes one more forcibly, in visiting 
other Iudiau cities, than the state of suspended animation in which 
the inhabitants seem to exist. With the exception of a few streets at 
Calcutta and the Chandny Chowk at Delhi, there is little to show 
that tho great cities of Hindustan aro not mere cities of tho dead. 
They tell ns by their monuments what India was; but at Bombay 
we see what India is. Here, partly, no doubt because the raceB of 
Westorn India were mayor so completely uubjngatcd by the Maho- 
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were the enervated Hindu population'' oF the i 
) chiefly, we believe, because sBombay itself has groWu 
entirely under'.English rule, the .stamp of a vigorous vitality 
is impressed upon the people, and manifests- itself . alike' in their 
dress, their manners, their, enterprise in trade and business, and 
their eagerness to take an interest in the discussion and manager 
ment of public affairs. Mr s Grant Huff, a writer whose historical 
parallels were very apt, says with much truth tliat Bombay, is be¬ 
coming to all Asia what-Alexandria was during the. earliest centuries 
of the Christian era. In those days, when the countries round the 
basin of the Mediterranean had a monopoly of political power and 
commercial wealth, it was naturally at Alexandria, on tlje margin 
of the Eastern world, and yet within easy reach of Rome, that men 
of all nations sought a common home, and that the fermentation 
caused by the intermingling or by the conflict of two civilizations 
was alwayB moat active. Europe has sinco made a long Btride in 
advance beyond the Mediterranean,'and it is at Bombay that Western 
civilization is now first confronted with and seeks to engraft 
itself upon that of the East. Bombay is decidedly the most 
Anglicised city in India, not because she has a very large European 
population, but because the natives generally, without abandoning 
their Oriental dress and manners, have been strongly influenced by 
English education and ways of thought. The public meeting is as 
familiar and usef^ an institution here as in England j the ambition 
of the natives to excel as writers aud speakers of English is some¬ 
thing amazing, and though its consequences may sometimes, bo 
ludicrous, the general result is satisfactory ; whatever fa published 
in either the English or vernacular papers is eagerly read and 
criticized by many thousands of natives j and thus there baa 
been formed in Bombay what does not exist to any large ex¬ 
tent elsewhere in India, a tolerably respectable public opinion. 
Travellers cannot fail to be etruek with the strange spec¬ 
tacle life presents in a city in which along a distance of 
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hd/h*half of a densely crowded street—tho Parel Road-to: 
quick succession several gaudily pamied red and 
greeu Hindu temples, whose clanging bells summon the deity 
to give ear to the prayers of the thousands of zealous wor- 
dippers who are thronging to the shrines of the idols within 
Mussulman mosque, which is the favourite resort of Waba* 
bee bigots and pilgrimB to Mecca, and which with its fringe 
of unwashed, evil-loofeing Arab and African ruffians, who constantly 
He about the doorsteps and outer wall and seem to do nothing 
bub beg, drink coffee, and smoke opium, seems not to belie 
reputation for being the head-quarters of Mussulman fana¬ 
ticism in India—a Parsee fire-temple, much revered, but not much 
frequented by the disciples of Zoroaster—a hospital built at the cost 
of benevolent Parseea, and officered with skilled English physicians 
a ud surgeons—a Jewish synagogue—a printing press and school for 
Christian children, and an English church—a railway 3 taticn—and a 
Medical college where young men of various races receive a liberal 
education in surgery and medicine and even a technical 
•UBtitute. The resemblance to the Alexandria of old has 
u ufortunatoly been occasionally strengthened by an out¬ 
break of religious rancour. The passions of zealots are, 

however, easily controlled by the sober-minded Briton to whom 
Providence has entrusted the task of preventing the strife of 
jarriug sects in Bombay, and the people, as a rule, live 
good-humouredly enough together, and mingle freely with one 
uuother in the streots, not keeping themsolves strictly separated 
into sections inhabiting different quarters of the city. It is no 
Uncommon eight to see, on the Esplanade, the Mussulman spreading 
his carpet for tho sunset prayer within a few yards of a Parsee who 
10 reciting his sacred verses in honour of the deporting god of day\ 
T'he whole population comes out in the evening to enjoy the cool 
a fr> and they troop down in thousands, men, women, and children, to 
13 
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space of reclaimed ground in Back Bay. The vmij 
;mg the Mussulmanees, are allowed to go about with compara¬ 
tive freedom ; and in their gay sarees—the fair and cheerful Parseo 
women, in particular, being distinguished by the brilliant and 
varied tints of their satin garments— they heighten the picture¬ 
squeness of the animated scene. The men, too, with their turbans of 
various colours and shapes,— the round twisted Mussulman turban 
of green and gold, the large red or white cartwheel turban of the 
Maharatta, the pointed red.and gold turban of the Banian and 
Marwaree,'and the Pcrsee hat—and their flowing cotton dresses, give 
variety *to the crowd, whoso general demeanour is as different 
hs possible from that of the apathetic Bengalis or Hindustanis. 
The visitor will find Bombay full of life, colour and movement. Wo 
will notice in detail the things best worth seeing here. 


The approach to Bombay. 


Crossing the Indian Ocean froia Aden, the traveller may 
still have occasionally i-he oppor¬ 
tunity of observing, as he enters the 
Indian Ocean, the phenomenon of “ the milk-white sea,” which is 
recorded in the Periplus, and which is caused by the presence 
in the water of multitudes of animalcnloe which give oat at 
night a milky radiance. We cannot, however, promise him a 
view of the line of serpents which all the early voyagers 
Bpeak of as a regular landmark for ships nearing Bombay. 
So trustworthy a traveller as Niebuhr, writing a century ago, 
gays in the most matter-of-faet way—“In the Indian Ocean, 
at a certain distance from land, a groat many water serpents 
from 12 to 13 inches iD length, are to be seen rising above 
the surface of the water. When these serpents are seen, they 
arc an indication that the coast is exactly two degrees distant. Wo 
saw some of these serpents, for the first time, on the evening of the 
9th of September ; on the 11th we landed in the harbour of Bom- 
bay.” Perhaps steamers have driven the serpouts away j at alJ 
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f/eldom hear of them now, although Captain DundaB,^ 

, Company, states that what old travellers havo said on 
i not altogether wrong. The serpents are seen during 
the south-west monsoon, the season in which alone voyages used to 
bo made to India. In Horsburgh’s Sailing Directions, shipmasters 
are warned to look out for the serpents, whose presence is a sign that 
the ship is close to the land. Captain Dundas says the serpents are 
yellow or copper-coloured. The largest ones are furthest out to sea. 
They li Q on the surface of the water, and appear too lazy even to 
Sot out of a steamer’s way. The voyager, however, if it be 
oarly morning when land is sighted, will see something far pret- 
tier— a whole fleet of fishing boats with their broad lateen sails of 
^hifco cotton gliding over all the surface of the sea. Heber notes that 
fc be sails differ from those of the Mediterranean boats, as, instead of 
forming a regular right-angled triangle, they have til© foremost 
angle cut off, so that they look moro like lug sails. Tho boats are 
fast sailers, and the fishermen of the coast manage them admirably. 
Massing the Outer Light Ship and rounding the extremity of the 
S - W. Prong, which is the northern limit of the eliannel, the southern 
being marked by the Tull Beef, three miles distant, the steamer 
Passes between the Konuery and Prongs Lighthouses. 


The Kennery Lighthouse is situated on a small island, formerly 

_ held and fortified by the Mahrattas 

Kennery Lighthouse. ^ ^ thesouthwardof Bom . 

bay, To erect a lighthouso here was the suggestion of Captain 
barker, of the late Indian Navy : the work was commenced on the 
^7th October 1866 ; the chief corner stone of the present building 
; Va s laid by Sir Bartle Frere on the 19th January 1867, and the 
lantern was first lighted on the 1st June in tho same year. The light 
fixed. It is placed at an elevation of 161 feet above high-water 
in a tower 50 feet high above the level ground, and, by 
“bowing only towards tho sea, front the most westerly points of 
danger i u the Bombay harbour and tho coast, its powers are 
^acentrated and increased. The total cost of construction was 
1 j 98,841*3*9. Two long 32 -pounder guns, with iron carriages, are 
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The Pronga Lighthouse. 


»n the island to warn ships when they stand in dangfc^ 
laff, with a set of flags complete, is also kept on the island. 

The Prongs Lighthouse is l£ sea mile S. W. by S. of the 

Colaba Lighthouse and stands in lat- 
18° 52' 41" N. ; long. 72° 47' 26* E. ; 
(in time) 4h. 51m. 10s., E. From high-water to centre of light it 
is 136' 8' and from foundation to top of ventilator 168' 2’. It can 
be seen 18 sea miles by an observer, 18 feet above the water. 
The shaft or column stands on a concrete base. It is painted 
in bands' of black, white, red, and white alternately, the 
black being at the bottom, to enable the tower to bo seen 
more distinctly in the monsoon or early morning when there 
is often a heavy fog on the water. The lighthouse is intended 
to guard the Prongs Reef, near the extremity of which, where 
it dries at low water, it is built. There is foul ground all round 
for at least 1^ sea mile beyond the lighthouse. There are eight 
rooms in tho lighthouse consisting of store-rooms and living 
rooms. The regular staff consists of five natives and one European 
The apparatus is a holophotal dioptric, first order, 10 second flash¬ 
ing white light. It is composed entirely of glass and has eight sides 
tho whole revolving once in 80 seconds, so as to show a bright 
flash every 10 seconds. The lantern is entirely composed of copper 
and gun-metal, and is glazed with triangular panes of plate glass. 
The sides of the tower arc hyperbolic curves. It is one of the largest 
lighthouses in the world, there being 51,000 cubio feet ashlar and 
over 63,000 cubic feet concrete in it. The whole lighthouse is 
estimated to weigh 10,000 tons. It cost £60,000. At present now 
lights have been adopted in tho light-honso, making a more 
brilliant display, and more penetrating in heavy weather. 

The steams: is now fairly in the harbour. In front stretches 
Tbe Harbour. northwards a spacious bay, sheltered 

on tho right by several hilly islands and 
by the loftier mountains of the mainland beyond, while on the left 
lie Colaba and the city of Bombay. 
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COL ABA. 


%L 


southern point of Col aba tho first thing to be seen is the 
fortification at Colaba Point, from which large guns look sullenly 
out. Just beyond the battery is the site of the old English cemetery, 
^vhicb was closed some years ago; then conies the old light¬ 
house, 'whose lamp was extinguished in 1874 on the com¬ 
pletion of the Prongs Lighthouse. 

The Lunatic Asylum, a horrible place, with utterly inadequate 

_ . , accommodation for the unhappy 

Lunatio Asylum. , _ , ,, 

patients sent there, and when the 

Colaba battery is being used, the whole of that part of the island is 

shaken and frightens the inmates. The need for a new asylum had 

keen pointed out over and over again j and one is now erected at 

Thana which has been opened lately by H. E. Lord Northcote. 

Tho Observatory comes next in order ; and then the Pilot Bunder 
used not only by the pilot boats, but 
also occasionally for tho landing and 


Pilot Bunder. 

storing of Government coal 
The promontory hero 


European Barracks 

Parade-ground. 


and 


broadens into a wide spaoe, which 
has been cleared for barracks and a 
parade-ground for the European troops. 
A European regiment of infantry and 
batteries of artillery, forming the European portion of the 
Rarrison of Bombay, are always quartered hero. The situation is 
a good and healthy one, because the troops are kept at a distance, 
from the native bazaar, and are still ready at hand if their presence 
should bo required in the principal parts of the city. ■ The 
Wracks at Oolaba have been very materially improved, tho 
Dl <l huts, which stood the storms of seventy or more south-west 
^onsoous, having been palled down to make room for more sub- 
®tantial, more roomy, more healthy, and airier blocks. Approach- 
Colaba Point from the city, a little way past St. John’s Churo 
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new barracks, imposing structures compared with 
bungalows and thatched huts scattered about on either side* 
They are built of blue basalt stone, whioh forma a happy contrast 
to the red Mangalore tile with which they are roofed. In tho 
centre of the buildings, facing the road, is the main doorway, 
the barracks are approached by a short flight of stone steps. 
Entering the doorway, we find what is termed the day-room, 
where the men mess, or where, if they prefer it to the verandah, 
they can read, or enjoy a chat ovor thoir pipe or cheroot. The Idea 
of this day-room, besides being a mess-room, is to keep tho men as 
much as possible out of their dormitories. On either Bide of this day- 
room, extending the whole length of the building, are the dormi¬ 
tories, entrance to which is gained from doors on tho verandah, and 
light and air is obtained from large windows and ventilators above. 
On either side of tho dormitories, between the windows, stand tho 
beds and kits of tbe men, all numbered to show to whom they 
each belong. Bohind tho day-room are two sots of rooms 
for sergeants, including sitting-room, large and airy bed-room 
with lavatory accommodation. At either end of the build¬ 
ings are staircases, whioh lead to the upper floor. Here the 
accommodation is the same as below, including dormitories, 
sergeants’ quarters, and day-room. .Other new buildings are ii* 
course of erection. There are some 900 officers and men in 
the Colaba Barracks. 

The Connaught Club (formerly the Soldiers’ Institute), so called 
in memory of H. R. H. the ox-Com- 
mander-in-Chief on his departure from 
Bombay, is a commodious set of buildings set in a picturesque 
plantation of palms and shrubbery, which has been partially cleared 
to permit of the construction of the Institute and the roads to and 
from it. Both homo and local newspapers and magazines lie about 
the reading-rooms in profusion. The library is well stocked with 
interesting and instructive books 5 there are novels in abundance, 


The Connaught Club. 
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: of which is always being added to, according as 
The reading-rooms are most inviting in appearance, and 
well and comfortably furnished. The total abstainers in the 
garrison form a large body, and they have reading and refresh¬ 
ment rooms of their own, as large, as well ventilated and as well 
furnished as those of the non-abstainer. There, too, as in a proper 
city restaurant, if inclined for supper of an evening, they can have 
whatever they wish to call for, and the bill which hangs upon the 
wall shows the fare not only varied, but remarkably cheap, suiting 
the pockets of the soldiers. They have a gymnasium and skittle 
alley, which are well patronised. Later additions include a billiard 
table furnished out of the profits of the Institution, which shows, 
moderate as charges are, how successful is the venture. The 
swimming bath receives its share of patronage, especially in 
the morning. There is a Theatre also, where, plain and devoid of 
decoration though it be, many a happy night has been spont by 
our soldiers on colonial service. At the end of the parade-ground ia 
St. John’s Memorial Church. 

The foundation-stone of this church, erected in memory of tho 
officers and men of the British army 
who fell in Afghanistan, was laid by 
Sir George Clerk, Governor of Bombay, on the 4th of December 
1847. The plan was prepared by Mr. H. Conybeare, C.E., son of 
a late Dean of Llandaff. While the church was iu course of 
construction, the Rev. G. Pigott, who first suggested this memorial 
of the fallen brave, and his successor at Colaba. the Rev. P. Anderson, 
were both removed by death. Mr- Anderson lived to see tho arrange- 
mente for the consecration of the building completed, when he was 
atriokeu by mortal disease. The ceremony of oonseoration postponed 
on account of his death was performed on the 7th of Jauuary, 18o8, 
by Bishop Harding, At this date, the spire was unbuilt j and the ex¬ 
pense already incurred was Ra. 1,27,000, of which Government had 
contributed Ra- 68,041- The spire coat an additional sum cf Rb. ."0,500 


St. John’s Ohurob, Oolaba. 
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yae/completed on the 10th June 1865. The uaoney expeiicr® fcn 
#ro was raised by private subscriptions, mainly through the 
Ifruraentality of the Rev. W. Maule. Amongst the donors was our 
Parsae fellow-citizen, the late Sir Oowasjee Jehangir, who sanctioned 
the application to this purpose of a sum of Rs. 7,500, which he 
had given for an illuminated clock to be plaoed in the tower. 
The style of the church is early English. The building con¬ 
sists of a nave and aisles, with a ohanool 50 feet in length 
by 27 in width. The towor and spire are 198 feet high. The 
great window contains representations of tho offering up of Isaac, 


the Crucifixion, and the session of our Lord in glory : on the minor 
compartments are depicted the principal types of the Old Testament, 
as also tho eight writers of the Now Testament. In tho chancel are 
placed the “ memorial marbles,” and the following inscription just 
below them explains their purpose : “ This church was built in 
memory of the officers whose names aro written above, and of the 
non-commissioned officers and private soldiers, too many to be so 
recorded, who fell mindfal of their duty, by sickness or by the 
sword, in tho campaigns of Scindeand Afghanistan, A.D. 1838—43.” 
A memorial brass, set in tho chancel pavement immediately before 
the altar, oommeraorates tho founder of the church, the Rev. G. 
Pigott. A handsome window in the Baptistery testifies to the 
attachment of the congregation to the good pastor who succeeded 
3Ir. Pigott, the Rev. Philip Anderson, tho author of Ihe English in 
Western India, The prayer-desk, the pulpit, tho lectern, the litany- 
elool and the font are all gifts to the church, of which a recent 
delineator of its beauties, with pardonable enthusiasm, writes:—“ The 
church is not only architecturally tho best of our churches, but, 
we may safely soy, absolutely tho boat in India l” 


Abreast of the ohuroh is Oyster Rook, on which a good deal of money 
has been spent to convert it into a fort 
for tho defence of tho harbour. The 
Harbour Defences of Bombay consist 
of bix. distinct works. The most costly and important is tho fort on 


Oyster Iioolc, The Harbour 
Defences of Bombay. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE CITT. 

dlo Ground Shoal, in the midst of the anchorage, and 
^y&rdjffrom the shore. There are two 12-ton It. M. L. gone on it, in 
iron-fronted casements, and another 12-ton R. M. L. In a turret. 
The foundations of this work have been completed to a height of 
a few feet above high water. Another fort has been built on the 
Oyster Rook, a patch dry ath igh water near the south end of the 
anchorage 1,000 yards from the shore, and 3,000 south-west of the 
Middle Ground. This is armed with a battery of three nine-inch and 
two 38-ton gans. Another battery consisting of two 18-ton and two 
soven-inoh gnns is placed on them. The third work is a battery on 
Cross Island, towards the north end of the anchorage, 1,000 yards 
from the shore, and 4,000 from the Middle Ground, armed with 
five guns. One a 38-ton gun, and the four others two nine-inch 
gnns and two 40-pounders. A tower on a shoal, called the “ twelve* 
foot patch,” 4,000 yards north-east of the Middle Ground, has two 40- 
pounders. There was an earthen battery, with three nine-inch gnns 
** en barbette n at Malabar Point, on the other side of Bombay Island 
for the defence of Back Bay ; and this has since been supple nented 
with one 38-ton gun, two ten-inch and two seven-inch R. M. L. 
guns. At Oolaba Point, there is a battery, armed with one 38-ton gun 
and three nine-inch gUD8 with the addition to thi3 battery, consists of 
two more 38-ton and two ton-inch, or 18-ton guns, ibere is another 
battery at Breach Candy, known as the Mabaluxmi battery, which is 
armed with two 38-ton, three 18 and one 12-ton guns. Two iron¬ 
clad monitors, the “ Abyssinia ” and the " Magdolaspecially 
designed to aid in the defence of Bombay harbour, arrived there early 
in 1872 i their armaments consist of four ten-inch guns in two 
turrets, and two 7-poundors each. The present mode of defending 
Bombay was determined on by a Committee which had been 
appointed to enquire into tho subject, after the defuue.^BS 
state of this city had been brought before the notice o e 
Government of India, through pressure of the representations 
of the local Chamber of Commerce to the Government of 
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Wo have altogether distributed among the 
•les no less than ten thirty-eight-ton, nine-ten-ton, fifteen 
nine-inch, or twelve-ton, four seven-inch and two forty-ponnder 
guns, with an addition of a siege-train of sixty-four and forty- 
pounder guns, which is kept for immediate use at any of the 
batteries. 

Approaching Middle Colaba, we come upon the earliest signs of 

_ , . _ . the commercial enterprise of Bombay. 

Bassoon's Dock. r J 

The foreshoro here is very rocky and 

difficult of npproacb, but Messrs, t). Sassoon and Company have con¬ 
structed a dock and bunder (wharf) on a piece of land pur¬ 
chased at a very high price from the late Back Bay Company. 
The property was at a later period purchased by Government 
on behalf of the Port Trust. The bunder is composed of land 
reclaimed from the sea; and the dock has been excavated 
from the solid rock, and has now an average depth of eighteen 
feet of water on the sill. It is the first wet dock that was built in 
Bombay to enable large ships to discharge and load alongside a 
wharf. On the reclaimed land spacious warehouses for storing 
goods have been built for Messrs. Graham and Co., and a Cotton Press 
Company is also established here. Next in succession comes the Vic¬ 
toria Bunder and Basin, the approach to which in the S. W. monsoon 
is not very good, though when once 
inside the basin the boats are in still 
water. This bunder is not used very much as a landing-place, 
but a good deal of cotton is shipped here. 

The Gun Carriage Basin has been given up to the B. B. and C. I. 

Railway Company, who have built tho 
Qnn Carriage Bunder. terminus of their line at this part of 

Cd&ba, 


Victoria Bunder and Basin. 
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pass the property x>f the Colaba Land Company, wlJ 

covered wit^h warehouses and presses. 


Tho^ArthurBunder. 


and has a bunder running out ub 
pior into tho harbour. Arthur Bunder was formerly used generally 
for landing cargoes from the vessels in harbour , but raw cotton only 
is now occasionally landed, and full-prcssed baleB shipped. 

The Government Coal Depot is simply'used for landing Government 
coal and stowing it. Both the approach 
and the basin itself are very rocky. 


Government Coal Dopot. 


The Apollo Reclamation, which stretches from the depdt to the 
1 Apollo Bunder, is used for landing 

Apollo Reclamation. raw an fl shipping full-pressed cotton. 


We have now reached the scene of the principal business of this 
port. As Bombay is, next to New 
The Cotton Green. Orleans, the largest cotton port in tho 

world, tho Cotton Green or market in Colaba, about a quarter of a 
mile from tWFort, is quite worthy of a visit for any one interested 
either in the trade or in the peculiar business customs of India. I bo 
"Green” occupies an extent of ground, on either Bide of Colaba 
Causeway, of perhaps a milo and-a-lmlf sqiiaro in all, each native 
dealer or agent renting a plot proportioned to tho extent of his busi¬ 
ness? which is termed his “ Jatha ” Tho Cotton Exchange is tho 
general meeting place between buyers and sellers, business beginning 
soon aicor midday. The European merchant through his daitti or 
broker, arranges the price and terms of purchase— a matter nh.oh, 
owin'* to the native love of bargaining, is a much mole lengthy pro- 
ceding than it would be in England-after which he proceeds to tho 
,tha, whero the bulk of the cotton liesin tl.o packages as received 
from np-oountrv, and selects it bale by bale, stamping with a private 
mark whatever comes up to the standard bought, and rejecting any¬ 
thing inferior. The cotton is then weighed and sent to the press 
house, where the loose country packages are opened out and the 
contents packed by extremely powerful pressure into bales of about 
w cubic feet oontnining 8* owt. net of cotton. The same quanhty 
of cotton, spread out lnoso, would occupy a space of 150 oubio feet 
when Stamped by men iuto dooms (country packages), a space 
of oubio foot; aid, when "half” pressed, a space of about 

50 cubic feet. Upwards of a million and a quart er of fully pressed 
bales are exported annually, aqd formerly tho entire cpiaptity 
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originally to Bombay in an unpressed state. Ofj _ 

3^5>Wev^er, a large proportion of the crop has been bought lancT 
ready for shipment by European agency up-country 
without tho intervention of the native dealer, so that for about 
fcwo-th:rd« of tho ontiro export Bombay has now bocomo 
only a shipping port. The cotton sensou opens with tho begin¬ 
ning of tho native business year at tho Dowalloo, in the 
month of November, when tho dealers bring out to their jathas the 
remainder of the previous crop which has been kept in store over tho 
rains; and from that time until tho monsoon again breaks, about 
tho beginning of June, the place forms a striking picture of active 
busy life, rendered peculiarly bright and attractive by the singular 
and varied cofitumes of tho people. Dresses of every colour and 
make arc represented, from the plain “ solan topee ” and white drill 
suit of the European merchant to tho gold-ombroidored shawl of 
tho up-country shroff or native banker. Tho busiest time of the 
year is in the months of March April and May, and that is, of course, 
the best time to see the Green, but it will well repay a visit during 
market hours at any time during the open season. Until within the 
pa3t few years, the general hours of attendance were from half-past 
six to nine in the morning ; but since the opening of direct telegraphic 
communication with England the hours have been made later 
to allow of tho receipt of the previous evening’s Liverpool and Now 
York telegrams ; and between twelve noon and five in the afternoon 
are now the working hours. 

Adjoining the Cotton Green are the Tramway Company’s Stables 
which are built on a new plan and 


The Tramway Stables. 


are well worth a visit. They have 


been built with every possible regard for the health and comfort of 
the 652 horses accommodated in them. Thoy stand almost due east 
and west, and are so ventilated as to allow of the sea-breeze passing 
freely from end to end. Under the floor is a complete system of 
drains which are flushed twice daily from cisterns specially con¬ 
structed for the purpose. A part of the stables is reserved as a 
hospital, whore sick or injured horses receive the best care and 
treatment that veterinary skill can provide. Attached to the stables 
are tho workshops, fitted with the most modern machinery and 
appliance*, and where every process in the manufacture of ears may 
bo seen in full operation from the cutting up of the teak into logs to 
the painting, varnishing, and french-polishing of tho finished cars. 
Tho Tramway is worked very successfully in Bombay, having lines 
through every part of tho city. At present there are 14 miles of, 
tramway open, the number of persona oarried being, on the average, 
55,000 daily. 
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en the Cotton Green and the Apollo Buuder ar 
;reets, with large, handsome houses let out in Fiats, 



Apollo Bunder. 


We have now brought tho visitor to Bombay as far up tho harbour 
as tho Apollo Bunder, having describ¬ 
ed the places of interest on tho woy, 
which he may visit at his leisure when he comes ashore. Apollo 
Bunder was, until October 1885, the ohiof landing place for pasBen* 


gers, but it has now had to give tho placo of honor to tho Ballard 
Fiqr. The Apollo Bunder takes its name from tho native word Palloiv 
(fieh). 1 It was probably not extended and brought into use lor 
passenger traffic till about the year 1819, as we find it spoken or 
in that year us the new bunder run out from the Esplanade. It. 
has of Ikte years had considerable additions made to it, in 
both length and breadth, at a total cost of .€45,000; and 
the broad pier head is now a favourite place of resort for 
Bombay society in the evening when there is no band phying 
at the- bandstand. There is ample standing room here for 
several Bcore of carriages, and there are refreshment rooms, a 
cuBtom-house, a post-office, and a police chowkey (station-house), 
which have been considerately built on the bnndor for the accommo¬ 
dation of passengers. The benefit of the structure erected at the 
head of the Apollo Bunder can bo well appreciated by those who 
have had to remain standing while waiting for boat or garry in the 
snn. The building is 100 feet in longth, and is supported by twenty- 
four columns. The pavilion has been constructed after the Burmese 
style of architecture and is open on all sides. Tho ceniro roof is 
pagoda-shaped, aud rises to a height of 34 feet, while the roof of the 
wings is 15 feet from the ground. The pavilion is so constructed 
that it cau be extended or removed, if neooesary, in 21 hours. Tho 
pillars are profusely decorated with carvings, and the monogram of 
the Port Trust occupies a conspicuous position. Mr. George 
Ormiston wo3 the architect, and the work was carried out nuder tho 
direction of Mr. W. Squire, M.I.O.E. 


’ Sir M. Wcatropp gives a different derivation of tho word: “Polo, a cor¬ 
ruption of PAlwa, derived from FA1, which, nUr alia, means a fighting vessel, 
by which kind of craft tho ocality was probably frequented. From Pfclwa 
( V P61war, the bunder now called Apollo, is supposed to take Us name. In 
the memorial of a grant of land, dated 5th December 1713, by Government 
to Essrt Motra* in exchange for land taken from him as site for part of (he 
fort wall?, the pdkhacK* in question called Fallot (Kaorojec Bcramji y, 
Roger 9 lliah Court Keports, Vol, IV-, Port I.) 
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THE IMPROVEMENTS OP THE CITY. 


Iirf&^going chapters an attempt bas been made to desoribe the 
gradual growth of Bombay from the first occupation by the British ; 

^ . . • . • •« *. __ r-if ifiloto onn nf. mw-r.idn n 


( SI. 


whenTat'higt.'-’tide.lt was a collection of islets, and at low-tide a 
pestilential swamp studded with eminences j those to the north 
and west covered with jungle and uninhabited; those .to the east as 
Mazagon and Dongree (Nowroji Hill) densely inhabited by the poorer 
classes and separated from the Fort (wherein lived all Europeans 
and wealthy natives ) by the length of tbo Esplanade, to traverse 
which, except in broad daylight, was to ran the risk of robbery and 
maltreatment by hordes of ruffians who infested the skirts .ofI the 
native town and especially lay m wait m a deep hollow or ravine at 
the she o7 the preset “Arthur Crawford” Markets. This state of 
affairs continued up to the end of the last century, y * * 

the beneficial effect of the Hornby Vellard (see page 11). be S““ 
to be perceived, in the drying np of the swamps. The town 
cradnnlly crept over the reclaimed higher grounds, westward 
along Baok Buy, and northward towards Byoulla. The advance 
must have been very slow, for it was not until Sir Robert 
J? term 0 f office as Governor in 1835, that the necessity 

for* communication between Cbowpatty (Girgunm) and Byonlla led 

to the construction of the great main road named after that Gov- 

^f famine— -and'nttmed^aftM iXr eSf tlV ZZ 

and Mahaluxmee being thus opened up on the wesl the European 

«% ek £££ -a 

Wa l TZlX eu^off^d aipb"JoL“tenurfof office, tJj 
the Citrtbrew of Hs fpatby and bestirred itself in the matter of 
public improvements. 

*?££££*, =0 

ep!ccl y; i'bis lodto r To birth of’ the Elphinstono Reclamation 
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rsfc of all fostered by bis Lordsliip, who ab 
with characteristic sagacity, saw the ad mutate 
d by clearing away the Fort ramparts and filling 
h. 

Sir George Clerk, who succeeded Sir George Arthur in 1847, did 
not stay long enough in bis second 
term of office, in .1860, to leave his 



mark; but he was .succeeded by 


for creating a New Bombay. 

Sir Bartle Frero in 18G2, who,' promptly picking up tip reins 
where they had been left by Lord Elphinstone, urged. Op the chariot 
of improvement at head-long speed through the cotton mania, to the 
terror and indignation of the Government of India, who, how, 
ever, thanks- to the broad basis on which all schemes for 
public improvement wore then framed, were forced reluctantly 
to sanotion them, until the appearance 'of the city has been 
marvellously changed, and but few public buildings remain to bo 
erected. 

It may thus be said that the greatest' change has been effected in 
, Bombay within the last 30 years. 

The principal improvements have been— 

1st. The reclamations. 

2nd. The communications. 

.3rd. The public. buildings. 


A traveller lauding at Apbllo Bunder thirty one years ago. 

would (with the single exception 
The Reclamations. G f a f ew thousand feet frontage 

at the Dockyard, Custom House, and Castle) have found a foul 
and hideous foreshore from tho Fort to Scwree on the cast ; 
from Apollo Bunder round Colaba and Back Bay to the west. All 
round the Island of Bombay was one foul cesspool, sewers discharg¬ 
ing on the sands, rocks only used for tho purposes of nature. To 
ride home to Malabar Hill along the sandp of Back Bay was to 
encounter sights and odours too horrible to describe— to leap 
four several sewers, whose gaping months discharged deep black 
streams across your path—to be impeded as you neared Chow pa tty 
by boats and nets and stacks of firewood, and to bo choked by the 
fumes from the open burning Ghaut and many an “ancient and fish- 
like smell.” To travel by rail from Boree Bunder to Byoulia, or to 
go into Mody Bay, was to meet with smolle and sights of the most 
horriblo description. 

Tho same traveller will now find handsome reclamations effected 
on cither Hide of the Apollo Bunder, extending south-west* 
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quays and piers (and even a dock) aln 
J(urch, and stretching from the Custom House to _ 
e Mody Bay, Elphinstone, Mazagon, Tank Bunder and 
^Reclamations, a distance of at least five miles. He is 
able to ride or drive along a splendid bridle path or road 
on the Back Bay Reclamation from Colaba to the foot 
of Malabar Hill, and will meet nothing more offensive than a 
native ayah or the smoke of a passing engine. In short, it may 
almost be said that the whole foreshore of Bombay has been 
regulated and advanced into the sea below low-water mark. 
Huge as the cost has been (not less than five millions of' 
pounds sterling), the vast improvement that has resulted in 
the sanitary condition of the eity, the great convenience and 
additional comfort to the masses, are some compensation for the 
money spent. 

Tho following are improved old tracks which have been con- 
verted into handsome thoroughfares 
within comparatively few years:— 


The communications. 


1. Tho Colaba Causoway widened and rebuilt at a great cost. 

2. The new road to Colaba by Back Bay over tbo Baroda Railway con¬ 

structed at the cost of that Company. 

3. The Ksplanodo Main Road from tho Wellington Fountain past tho front 

of the new public buildings to the Money Schools. 

4 . Rampart Row (west) and Hornby Row. 

6. Junctions of Apollo Bunder with Marino Street and Rampart Row. 

6. Road from Church Gate Street to Esplanade Main Road by tho Queen’s 
Statue. 


N.B .—These roads, 3, 4, G, and 6, with cortain cross roadn, were constructed 
or improved by Government after the Fort walls were removed and Frcre Towu 
laid out. 

7 Rampart Row East, from the Mint to Fort George Gate, constructed by 
Government on the site of fclio ramparts and part of Mody Bay 
Reclamation. . ,, 

8. Boreo Bunder Road to railway widoned by the Municipality in 1865. 

0. Market Road from Hornby Row to nutivo town past the Arthur 
Crawford Markets. 

10 and 11. Other roads round the Markets. 


V, Nob. 9,10, and 11 were widened and laid ont by tho Esplanade Fee 
Fund Committee in 1866. 

13. Oruickshank Road. 1 Widened by Government in 1865 and 1866. 

Jl; Ss mi by Esplanade Fee Fond Committee in 1388 

15 mfoSi’s Road along Hack Bay made by Government and the 
Municipality in 1870, on the occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh s 

lii The 'Sfrere Road from Mody Bay to Mazagon over the Reclamation 
1 and all the Elphinstone Land roads made by that Company m the. 
p*Bt seven years. 
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't hi Nowrojeo Hill Road from Dougree Cooly Street, pjtrallel 
railway to Maznyon constructed by tho Municipality in 1865. 
vikmac Overbridvro. i Built in 186(^1807 at the joint expense of 
Muajid Overbridge. tho Municipality andthe 0.1. P. Bail. 

Elnliinstono Ovorliridge. J way, Government finding the land. 
Breach Candy, Mahaluxmi, and Tardco Roads widened and improved. 

by tho Municipality in 1800 and 1867. 

(j ran t Road improved and completed by the Municipality in 1872. 
Bellasi - and Clare Roads. ) Improved and completed by the Mu- 
Falkland Road. _ \ nicipalifcy in 1860,1867, and 186S. 

Sttrnr K<iha. 0ra )Foms Road's over the Flats commenced by Govern- 
nwvTtnrn? ( ment and tho Municipality m 1862, and mostly 
DoUsS ltoad. I Sied by the Municipality in 1867^11868. 
Kennedy Sea Face is the new road on the banks of tho Back Bay 
which was completed in 1876. 

Gibb’s Road. 

Tedder Road. 

Ripun Road. 

UotuUrom ftaclar to Mutmiga. ) Constructed at the joint cost of 
Rn , lf q running from Frore \ the Municipality, the Port 
KulSiS iZa f Trust, and tho G. I. P. Railway 

Many of these haudsome roads aro 80 feet wide with broad foot, 
paths bordered with trees, of which many thousands have been 
planted within tho last fifteen years. 

Besides these principal roads, every opportunity has been taken 
since 18G5 of improving all thoroughfares, widening, straightcriing, or 
cutting off corners, aud some such improvement will be met with at 
every few hundred yards in driving through tho city. 

The future extension of Bombay was some years ago reported upon 
at great length by a Special Committee appointed .or the purpose. 
The report was submitted to Government, who gradually gu\o effect 
to someof “he various recommendations contamed therein m 
sanctioning tho formation of tho Bombay Improvement Trust, to 
which Government handed over a largo area of land m varum, parts 
of Bombay This scheme of reconstruction aud ic.clamu.tion was 
initiated to cope with the sanitary defects oi the city. 

Numerous gardens or planted enclosures have been laid out at 
suitable spots, suoh a3 the Rut ecu Row 
Public Gardens. Ride, by the late Mr. Bellasis; the 

University Gardens, designed by Khan Bahadur M. C. hlarzhan 
then Kxooutive Engineer, X’residency, and subsequently unproved 
bv the Hon. Mr. !I. Birdvv.nl and Mr. H. M. Phipson i tho Victoria 
Gardena at Byculla, tho Klphinstoue Circle Gardens, by tho Munici* 
pulity (completed iu thirty-ouo days on, tho occasion of tho Duke of 
Edinburgh’s visit) j the Hornby Row Garden, by the Esplanade 
a 
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(/Committee ; the garden at the Arthur Crawford MnifcJ 
iunieipality; the Northbrook Garden, paid for by public 
nptiohj the Falkland lload Garden and the Charm Road 
Garden laid out by Mr. F. W. Stevens for the Municipality. 

While a resident in Bombay can appreciate the improvement? 

. _ .. , effected at great outlay by reclamations 
The Public Buildings. a ud uew roa ^ a? the traveller’s eye will 

naturally bo attracted by the numerous handsome buildings scattered 
about the town. 

To the east of the Apollo Bunder is the ornamental club-house 
_ 1 „ x _ of the Royal Bombay Yacht Club in 

House. Boxnbay Yaoh Clut> the Domestic Gothic" style, which was 
designed by Mr. Adams, then acting 
Architectural Executive Engineer. It is a light and elegant struc¬ 
ture of timber framing, filled in with brick-work, this being the only 
style admissible on a foundation of reclaimed ground. A large and 
handsome ball-room with teak wainscoting and vaulted roof have 
been recently added, and variona additions have been made to 
the buildings which are now very extensive. The whole is 
lighted by the incandescent electric system. On the ground-floor 
there is a capital billiard-room, completely fitted. There are two 
staircases, one for the use of members of the club and the other 
for servants. The dining-room is a spacious apartment, 55 feet by, 
30, with an open timber roof, and a dispenso-room at the north of 
the dining-room. There is a cosy bar at one end. The verandahs 
are wide, and the whole building is airy. Besides the rooms 
mentioned, there are a cloak-room, a dressing-room, a card-room, 
four bath-rooms, and an ice-room on the ground-floor. The reading- 
room is over the large porch. The whole of the verandah is so 
designed that it may be converted into a grand stand during 
regattas. At one end of the building is a handsome look-out tower, 
from which the judges view the yacht races. The chief stair¬ 
case is of teak, french-polished, and is handsomely carved. The 
large rooms are adorned in harmony with the general character of 
the building. The grounds are tastefully laid out in plots with 
shrubs, &c., and there is a capital promenade. From the verandah 
of the building one may drink in the beauty of one of the finest 
sea-scapes in the world, —the pale blue glittering sea, flecked with 
the white and brown sails of countless boats, and showing here and 
there the noble outline s of a gijmt ship; and, beyond all, the dark 
rocky islands, with their shapes softened by distance, and the 
purple miste in which they are wrapt. 
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_ jtajfal Bombay Yacht Club Chambers : ituated betwei _ 

Adams and Stevens Streets at tho south 
^^^Ju^lJonibay Yacht Club B id 0 of tho Apollo Bunder Road were 
Chambers. erected from designs by Mr. John 

Adams, Arohiteotural Executive Engineer and Surveyor, by the 
special permission of Government, ho having designed the Club 
buildings many years ago. Tho building was carried out under 
the supervision and direction of Mr. F. W. Stevens, C. I. E., 
F. R. I. B„ A., &o., assisted by his son, Mr. C. F. Stevens, M, 
S. A. Tho principal front of tho building ia on the east side, 
from which a magnificent view off the harbour is obtained. The 
building has been so dosignod that tho prevailing eea-broozea will 
pass through all the rooms without hindrance, thus making it one 
of the coolest buildings in Bombay. It has a frontage of about 
220 feet and a depth of about 65 feet. The building, which 
is'fivo stories in height, is in the Gothic style and is of 
the simplest character, but nevertheless imposing from its pro¬ 
portions. There are two sets of chambers and sis bedrooms on tho 
ground floor. 


Each sot of chamber, consists of one largo room, one bedroom 
’with dressing-room attached and ono anteroom. There are besides 
six bedrooms, each with dressing-rooms attached. There aro also 
two sets of chambers and Bix bedrooms on tho first and second 
floors, all of which aro similar to those on tbo ground floor. On 
tho third and fourth floors there aro two Bets of chambers and 
nine bedrooms, the former boing similar in arrangements to L h.,.s- 
of the floors below, while tho latter ore somewhat smaller. 


* The bathrooms and lavatories, <fec., arc placed in wing at 
the south-west end of the building, there being fivo bathrooms o 
each floor. These are fitted up with roaible baths having 
hot and cold water-supply laid on and the lavatories, &i 
are fitted with all the latest improvements. The bathrooms, &e.. 
have dadoes of white and coloured glassed tiles with small green 
squares at angles runuing round the rooms. Tho eastern injure 
f the building has two fine gables, one at tho north and the .. . 
at the south end, and in the centre a largo and handsome oriel or 
bay window, which commences at the first floor and ^ runs r 
whole height of the building, it being terminated with a high 'pitch o 
octagonal tiled roof capped with a handsome wrought iron finia.1 
Coloured quarry and painted glass with tho arms of tho Club 
thereon have been introduced in the oriel as well as the other 
window s, of the building. Tho north-east and south-east corners of 
the building are terminated by circular towers, which are about; 
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height as the central bay window on east sid 
been provided owing to the great height of the huih 
foQ he use of the resident?, and has been placed in the centre 
of the main staircase on the west side. 

The fifth or top floor in the roof has been arranged for 
servants’ quarter?, giving accommodation for forty-six servants. 
The rooms vary in size from 13 ft.X 10 ft. to 17 ft.X 17 ft. 
This floor has a fire service laid on with hydrants, hoses and 
buckets always in readiness in case of fire. The building is lighted 
throughout by the electric light and fitted throughout with electric 
brills. Messrs. John Fleming and Co. were the contractors for the 
former, au^ Messrs. Joat and Co. for the latter. The height of the 
building from ground level to the fifth floor or terrace level is about 
S5 feet. The cost of the building, exclusive of electric light, is about 
Its. 3,80,000. Messrs. Jeevanjee Jaruasjeo Mistry & Co. were the 
contractors for the building ; Messrs. Bichnrdson and Cruddas for 
the drainage, lift, water supply, &c. ; and Messrs. Warden and Co. 
were the contractors for the ornamental tile and glass w'ork. 
Mr. N. M. Dalai, L. C. E., was the clerk of the works in charge of 
the building nnder Mr. Stevens. The building was commenced on 
March 1st, 1S05, and completed on 30th November, 1897. 

A short distance further on the traveller will see a 
c magnificent pile of buildings for 

h Sailors Horn. the Sailors’ Home. This building, de¬ 
signed by Mr. F. W. Stevens, is ono of the most effective 
of Bombay’s architectural efforts, aud it has the advantage 
of occupying one of the finest site on the Esplanade, where four 
principal roads converge. It was, however, originally designed 
to occupy a much less important position at the bottom'of Hornby 
Row, where the foundation-stone was originally laid by H. It. 
H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the stone being afterwards removed 
and rolaid at the Apollo Bunder. This fact may have given grounds 
to the agitators, who have from time to time tried to impress 
the authorities with the fact of the unsuitability of its present posi¬ 
tion us accommodation for seamen. Suggestion's were made for the 
removal of the sailors, for whom the Home is % intended, to some tem¬ 
porary or permanent building near the Prince’s Dock. However, 
nothing has been done in this direction. The report on tho Home, 
which is submit! d yearly, shows that the frequenters of the 
establishment are as numerous as could be desired. 

The work of building the Home was commenced on the 28th 
February 1872, and was completed on the 29th February 1876. 
Tl o work was carried out under the immediate orders of Mr. J. H. E. 
Hurt, MJ.C.E., and Colonel J. A. Fuller, R.E.; Mr. F. W. 
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The Younc Men’s Christian 
Association Rooms. 


DESCRIPTION OF TTIC- -'JlTY. 

Vsso. M, Inst. C.E., Executive Engineer in charge. Sitinl. 
ao, Overseer. His HighnessKhnuderaoGaekWar, G.C 1 »n!' J 
<^o.nfir|hutcil Rs. 2,00,000 in commemoration of the visit to Bombay 
oflL R. U. tho Duke of Edinburgh, The actual cost of the HothI- 
was Rs. 3,60,629, the balance Imving been contributed by Govern, 
mont. Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India, formally opened the Honu 
in December 1876. The sum of Rs. 6,000, subscribed for a'memo¬ 
rial of Captain Henry, late Superintendent P. and O. Company, 
was presented to the Home as an endowment, the interest- to 
be spent in providing books> papers, &c., for the use of the 
inmates. 

Opposite the Wellington Fountain, to the right-hand side of tin- 
road leading to Colaba, are tho Young 
Men’s Christian Association Rooms, 
which occupy an important corner 
near tho junction of six main roads which lead to the xVpollo 
Bunder, Colaba, the Wodehouse Overbridge, the Bandstand, 
the Elpbinstone College and the Indian Government Dockyard. 
The building, which largely owes its existence to the zeal and 
energy of tho late lamented Rev. Dr, Macpherson, Bonior Chap¬ 
lain, Church of Scotland, is intended as a general meeting place 
for members of the Association and their friends, for religions, 
literary, recreative ami social gatherings. The building, similar 
in style to tli^ Yacht Club-house, has two storeys,* tho ground- 
floor, including a coffee-room, a reading-room, and a hall for 
services and lectures. The upper storey conflicts of sitting rooms 
for the use of members and an office for tho General Secretary. 
There is a terrace on the second floor affording a good view of 
Colaba and the harbour, A broad verandah, on the ground-floor 
extends nearly round the building. An omumei tal garden is laid 
out, and there are well kept tennis courts at the back. The design 
of the building was by Mr. James Morris, C.E., but certain alter¬ 
ations were afterwards agreed upon between him and Mr. 
Adams on tho design being submitted to the latter as Archi¬ 
tectural Executive Engineer to Government Tho aggregate cost 
of tho building, including furniture, Ac., was.about Rs. 20,000. 
Government made a free gift of the site, and tho funds were 
contributed by friends of the Association, which has branch rooms 
at Grant Road, and Byculla (the latter being in:- uded for the aso 
of Native Christians). 

Not far from the Young Men's Christian Association Rooms 
rhr((lHa<1 ... is a fine building, many tioroys high 

H Sm e Y0Uag Women8 for the Christian Young Women. 

This useful establishment affords 
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4nd lodging for a largo number of young women whJ 
_ itiona obliges them to reside in the City This building was 
long required and now that benevolent donors in England have 
erected it, there can be no doubt that it will satisfy a crying want 
for safe and comfortable quarters for Christian young women. 


The spaoious building on the Esplanade, east of the Secretariat 
premisee, was designed and built by 
Eiphlnatone College. ]^ r# Muncherjee C. Murzban.FJi.I.B.A. 
C.I.E., then Executive Engineer of the Presidency, for tho purposes 
of the Government Central Press; but it was subsequently decidod to 
utilise it for the purposes of the Elphinstone College, the former 
premises of which were devoted to the Victoria Technical Institute. 
The college was formally opened by II. E. Lord Reay on tho 4th of 
February 1889. It is in the Gothio style, and forms three sides 
«.f a rectangle. The side facing the main road is 25Gfeefc long ; and 
the short side, towards tho south, is 177 feet long. The interior 
width of tho building in front and roar is 44 feet, while that on 
the south side is about 30 feet. Tho building consists of a ground 
and first and second floors, with the exception of the end towers, aud 
the centre, which arc one storey higher. The second floor, on which 
it waa intended to place the records, and was added after the designs, 
ifl made fire-proof by constructing it of iron lattice girders placod 
from pilaster to pilaster with rolled iron cross girders and concrete, 
finished with a layer of asphalte. In front of the east wing there 
is an open arcade for tho public. An open verandah is provided in 
the inuer quadrangle for access to the different parts of the building 
and to afford protection from sun and rain. There is a fine staircase 
in the centre of the building, and six minor ones. The building, as 
originally designed, was estimated to cost Its. 4,18,508 $ but tho addi¬ 
tional storey, with fire-proof floors, cost about three lakhs more. The 
west wing of the college is occupied by thG State Record Office aud 
the Patent Record Office. Tho records include some of the oldest 
documents extant relating to the Indian Empire. Within a short 
distance of the collogo, on a piece of ground lying between Colaba 
Causeway and Wodehonse Road, is a commodious red brick building, 
in which manv of the studonts live. 

A New Roman Catholic Church ba3 been erected on Wode- 
house Road, with on one side a handsome residence for the Arch¬ 
bishop and clergy, and on the other a Convent School for girls. 
Tho Church is in Gothic style, the apse has beautiful stained glftS9 
/windows, and the interior is decorated with paintings of life-?izo 
eainfs and subjeota taken from the Old and New Testaments. Tho 
building nag been carried out in admirable style. 




DESCE PTION OF THE CITY. 

Wingfcon Fountain — built by public subscription in 
djreut Duke—will strike the visitor as a somewhat sombre 
Oast-iron design, carried out in stone by Colonel Fuller, R.E. 
faring to the left of Elphinstone College the visitor will see 
the structuro known as the Secretariat, designed by Colonel 
Wilkins, R. E., and built at a cost of £130,000. The building 
„ _ . . , faces Rotten Row and Back Bay to the 

Tho Secro a a . west, and has a frontage of 443£ feet 

with two wings towards tho rear (east), 81 feet in length, the 
ends of which are in form three sides of an octagon. The fol¬ 
lowing inscription on a tablet in tho entrance hall gives tho official 
history of the building 


This building for tho offices of the Government of Bombay was erected from 
lie designs submitted on the 29th September 1865 by Colonol ^thon Captain) 
H. St.Clair Wilkins, B. E., A.-D-.C. to tho Queen, to H. E. tho Honourable Sir 
Bartlo Frore, G.C.S.I., K.C B. f Governor and President in Council, and 
sanctioned by the Right Honourable Sir Charles Wood, Ban., G.C.B., Her 
Majesty’s Secrotary of State in Council, on tho 16th Juno 1866. Tho work 
was commenced on the 16th April 1967, H. K. the Right Honourable Sir William 
Robert Seymour Vesey FitzGerald, G.G.8.I., Governor and President in O uncil, 
and Win' completed on the 20th March 187i, H. E. tho Honourablo Sir Philip 
Edmond Wodehouse, K.C.B., Governor and President in Council. The work 
was carried out undor the immediate order- ofCapt. C. W. Finch, R.E..from 
April 1867 to November 1967; Lioutennnt-Colonel J. A. Puller, d.E., from 
November 1867 to May 1871 ; J. H. B. Hart, M. Inst. G.E.,fr«mi M: y 1871 to 
November 1872; Col. J. A. Fuller, R.E., from November 1S73 to March 1874, 
Mr. Waaudow Bapujeo Kanitkar, Assistant Engineer, being iu charge. 

E^timato ;wsanctioned, IU . 12,80,721; actual cost, Rs. 12,60,8 it. 

Colonol M. R. KJWitedv. R.E., 
Secretary to Government in t he P. W. D. 


1 1 - the entrance hall tho principal staircase communicating 
v/ith each floor is lighted by sha fted windows contained in a single 
lofty arch, reaching through the several storeys, and cro'Wued 
by a large gable forming a principal feature in the wost 
fagado. The main centre of the building is provided with arcaded 
verandahs on the west or front; tho remaining portion of the 
frontage up to the wings being retired and protected by sun-shades, 
support od on brackets and corbols; on the cast side closed corridors 
of communication ruu throughout the building. The north faces 
of the wings are .rcaded, the south corridors boiug enclosed. 
The stylo is Venetian-Gothic. A few models of tho curved 
work to the main entrance doors, designed by Mr. Moleeoy, were 
obtained from tho School of Art, The Secretariat is remark¬ 
able for its portentous size and —-with the exception of the Library 
and Council Hall on tho first door, which arc spacious and handsome 
—for the inconvenience of the number of small rooms into which 
it in broken up. The side views-of the exterior are good, but 
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anti uniform front, facing Back Bay, looks as if the 
tried to build something which should be a cross b&oJ 
prack and a workhouse. 


Next to it are two smaller buildings, both by Sir Gilbert Scott 
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the second the University Library and Rajabai Clock Tower. 


The architecture of the Senate Hall is of an early French type 
of the 13th century. The hall is 101 feet in length by 44 foet in 
breadth, with a height of 63 feet to the apex of the groined ceiling 
with a semi-circular apse of 38 feet diameter, separated from tho 
hall by an imposing arch. There is a gallery round three sides of 
tho hall, supported on ornamental iron brackets, and reached by 
staircases in octagonal towers at either side of the entrance 
porch. 

The Sir Cownsjeo Jebanghir Hall of the University of Bombay 
was erected from designs by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.S.A. 

F. R.I.B.A., and sanctioned by the Government of Bombay on tho 
16th January 1869. The work was commenced on the 1st March 
1869, H. E. the Right Honoarable Sir Seymour FitzGerald, G.C.S.I., 
Chancellor ; the Revd. John Wileon, D.D., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor ; 
and was completed on the 31st December 1874. H.E. the Honour¬ 
able Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K. C. B., Chancellor. The 
Honourable James Gibbp, C.S., Vice-Chancellor. The work was 
carried out under the immediate orders of Lieut.-C&l. J. A. Fuller, 
R.E., and J. H. E. Hart, M. Inst. C.E., Rao Saheb Muckoond Ram- 
chnnder being Assistant Engineer in charge. Sir Cowasjee Jehan- 
ghier, Kt., C.S.I., contributed Rs. 1,00,GOO. Estimate as sanctioned. 
Re, 4,15,804 ; actual cost, Rs. 3,79,389. 

Among the public buildings that have been erected in Bombay, 
the University Hall stands pre-eminont, both as regards the pur¬ 
poses for which it was erected and the beauty of its* architecture. 
The general appearance of the exterior i3 satisfactory and pleasing, 
;ind, bs might be expected from such a master‘of the art as Sir Geo. 

G. Scott, the proportions are excellent. An air' of sobriety and 
usefulness characterises the whole design, and few will deny that 
it bespeaks tho purpose for which it is nfcendod. The open stair¬ 
cases are novel in idea, but it has been found necessary to protect 
them during the moopoou. The interiors of these staircases are 
well worthy of observation, ns they are master-pieces of construc¬ 
tion, and the double columns will not fail to attract attention, as 
some of tliPta are monoliths seventeen feet long. The porch is on 
elegant addition to the building, and being placed at the north end 
affords iuilieieut protection to the entrance doorway b, though the 
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|/4f</cirried up to tbe highest point the horizontal corihci!| 
j&Jjow. The four spirelets are not merely ornamental* 
_ be supposed, for up toa very short distance of tbe termi¬ 
nation of the square they contain the atone staircases that lead to 
the roof gutters, and tbe additional weight obtained in tbe case 
of tbe two southern ones must act as a counterpoise to the thiust of 
the large interior arch. The finials that terminate them at the 
apex, being seen against the sky, are conspicuous features and are 
well proportioned. There is a want of exactness iu some of the lines 
of the spires which a critical observer cannot fail to notice. Th? 
modelling of the gargoyles that carry the water from the gutters shows 
a want of iho knowledge of anatomy, and the finials over the but- 
tresses, too, are rather crude. The same remark applies generally 
to the carving both outside and in, with very few exceptions. 
Many details, too, have evidently been taken from well-known 
sources, and are unmeaning in form and character. Unfortunately 
the acoustic properties of tbe hall are lamentably defective os 
many a Chauoellor aud Vice-Chancellor and their audiences have 
discovered. Few men can make themselves heard in tbo by no 
means vast Hall, though various devices have been adopted to con¬ 
centrate the voioe. 


The interior of the building, arched over by massive ribs of Btono 
and presenting one unbroken line of roofing from end to end, in¬ 
tersected only from the apse by the largo arch, is-very fine. From 
all points, the view is equally satisfactory. The brackets that snpp> r« 
the gallery and the railing are beautiful piece ; of irouwr rk. Tho 
designs were furnished by Mr. Moleoey, the archiroct entrusted 
with the delicate task of currying out Sir G. Soott’s design. The 
col- tired decoration of the brackets is not quite pleasing ; a 
warmer tone should have pervaded them, but tbe introduction 
of the gilding has boon judicious and appropriate. The iron 
railing with its one tint of rust colour, picked ont in gold, is light 
and elegant in design. The glass is, as regards the side windows 
and the circular window at the end, amoDg the very best in Bombay, 
The introduction of the coats of arms of the past chancellors .as ;* 
happy idea of Mr. Molecey’s, as by their means the date of the 
incorporation of the University and tho building of the hull is 
indicated. The arms of the benefactor, S;r Cowasjee Jehanghiei 
Koadymoney, have been introduced, but there ia run missing 
tb o. might have found a place among the others, and that ia 
the arm-? of the architect, Sir Geo. Gilbert Scott. The interior 
of the hall hvs been greatly marred by ihe introduction of six 
“ Brummagem ” gas chandeliers, in iroiiation bronze, expend¬ 
ed from the cross arohu.-. These chandeliers are quite out of 
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with the building. A statue of Sir Cowasjee 
placed in the Hall in 1876, bat it has been removed 
l a massive base in front of the main entrance to the 


The University Library and Clock Tower was also designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and carried out in the 
University Library. same manner as the University Hall, 

by detail drawings provided by Mr. Molecey. The ground-floor 
contains two side rooms, a central hall and a staircase vestibule 
projecting to the rear in an octagonal form, whilst to the west 
front is the tower, under which is a carriage porch, the walls of 
which are 5 feet thick. The total length of the building is 
152 feet. Along the west front 13 an open arcade, with 
round open staircasos at either end leading to the floor " 
above. The arcade is groined in quadrapartite vaulting in Pore- 
bunder stone. The upper floor, which is devoted to the Library 
and Reading Room, consists of one room extending the whole 
length of the building, its measurement being 146’ X 30' and 32' to 
the apex of the arched toak-panelled roof that covers it. Over tho 
carriage porch thero is tho tower which forms such a conspicuous 
feature in the panorama of Bombay, and which is 280' high 
from the ground to the top of the metal finial. The height of the 
first stage, where tho square form is changed, is 68'; the second 
stage to the top of the tower 118', and the third stage to the top of 
the finial 94'—‘total 280'. The height to the centre of the clook face, 
which is 12' 6* internal and 16' 6" external diameter, is 167. 
The staircase octagonal vestibule is groined in Porebunder stone, 
the ribs springing from corbelled dwarf columns. The landing 
to the staircase is also groinod underneath, the two oross 
arches springing from tho caryed corbelled heads of Homer and 
Shakespeare that are ingeniously carved oat of tho capitals of the t wo 
large dolmans supporting the wall abovt' The large windows that 
light the staircase, as well as the windows «;? tho library, are all 
glazed with stained glass obtained fi om the studio of Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler and Bayne of London. Amongst the items especially worthy 
of notice is “ the peal of joy bells ” contained in the open 
tgpirelet "of the tower, which, together with the clock, has cost about 
Iis.'30,000. Tho bells oro struck by machinery. Tho height 
of the Tower.is sufficient to make tho largest and tallest build¬ 
ings around look very pigmy structures, and a magnificent view 
in gained, not only -of the town and harbour, but also of the 
country on one sido and tho sou on the othor for many miles. 
Fifteen feet above tho gallery, in niches cut in the pillara which 
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joornera of the octagon, are large figures, each 8 ft-]? 
ng the different races and costumes of Western India,K 
^ “ some thirty odd feet above the gallery, where the 

agon ceases and the cupola commences, are another series of 
figures, of the same description, standing out boldly at the top of 
the pillars supporting the angle ribs of the cupola. Those figures, 
which have been modelled by Rao Bahadur Muckoond Ramchnnder, 
the Assistant Engineer in charge of the work, and carved on the 
spot out of Porebunder stone, are very accurate representations of 
tho peculiar types of face and dress 'which are noticeable amongst 
many of tho numerous castes included in the native communities of 
the Bombay Presidency. There are tho mild Hindu j the shrewd 
Kutchi j tho traditionally fiorco Rajput, with his hand on tho bilt of 
a hugo tulwar; a praying Parseo, appropriately facing towards Back 
Bay, in which position so many Paraees are seeu every day at their 
devotions; a sleek bigh-caato Brahman j a Memon ; a Gujarati Bun- 
nia ; a Ghogari Bunnia j a Maratha; and a Kathiawari. Prom the 
top of the octagon the cupola gracefully rises about 62 feet to a 
point, on which is fixed a large round ball. The original 
plan contemplated a crowning feature of ornamental iron 
work, but this has been dispensed with. The only metal work 
about the cupola is tho lightning conductor, a copper tube, 
inches diameter, which runs down to the ground, and is then, 
carrieil sixfcy feet away and imbedded twelve feet Mow the 
surface, at a point where water was found. 

Thu complete inscription on tho tablet in tho University Library* 
relating to the construction of the tower, is as follows :— 


TUB mnVBBSITY LIBRARY AND lAJABAl CLOCK TOWBB 
WAS EnBCTBJD FROM DESIGN DY 

8IB GILBERT SCOTT, B. A., F. B. A., F. B. I. A., AND SANCTIONED BY TUB CQVEBNtftk NT 
OF BOMBAY ON TILE lOm JANUARY 1869. 

THE WOEK WAS COMMENCED ON TUB 1ST MARCH 1869. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE BIGHT HONORABLE SIB SBYMODR VESBY FITZGERALD, G. C.8. 1. 
CHANCELLORJ 

BBV. JOHN WILSON, F. U. 8., VTCK-CHANC BLLOB. 

THE WOKE WAS COMPLKTED IN NOVEMBER 1878. 

HIS EXCELLENCY TUB UONOMABLB SIB BICHABD TEMPLE, BART., G. C. S, I., 
CHANCBLLOB; 

THE i.oNOBABLE JAMES GIBES, C. 8., F, B. G. B., VIOB-CU «MUST LOB. 

THE WORK WAS CARRIE 1) OUT UNDER THE IMMJIDI\.T E /iUE«8 OF 
LI BUT. -COL. J. A. FILLER, B. E., FROM MARCH *69 iO MAY ’71 ; 

H. K. HART, M. INST. C. Ii., FROM MAY ’71 TO NOV. 72 ; 

UBUT»COL. J. A FULLER, B. E., FROM DEC. 72 TO NOV. 76 l 
11 ^UADUB MUCKOOND BAMC1U TDRR BEIN’0 ASSISTANT ENGINEER I5T CHARGE. 
TB ENTIRE cost of tub BUILDING, TQGVTHEU WITH THE CLOCK AND CHIMBS, WA# 
1.1 nnr __ CONTRIBUTED BA PUBKCHUND ROYCHUND, E5.JU1RK, J. F. 

^ 1 -* B »**41 MR MICHAEL KBNNBDY, X.C.B.X., B.B., SKCEMAtt* TO GOVERN MSN T, 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT.” 
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lition made to the beauty of the hall of tho TTnivo' 

Library during 1894 is a handsome 
George Blrdwood’s Bust. ^ usfc 0 j g ir Qeorge Birdwood, which 

was unvo led on March 27 of that year by H. Bh Lord Harris. The 
bust, the cost of which was defrayed by public subscription, was 
designed and executed by that eminent sculptor, Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A. It is made in bronze, aud is a perfect likeness ot 
Sir George, who is represented as clad in his favourito Scull cap 
and a loose morning gown, in tho attitude of a lecturer. ^Ho hoi is 
in his hauda a small bronze figure of Saraavati, the goddess of learning. 
The pedestal, which is of a rich, delicate, green tinted marine, 
bears the following inscription on a brass plate:— 


SIB GEORGE BIRDWOOD, 

M.D., LL.D., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., ETC., 

IN COMMEMORATION OP HI8 EMINENT SERVICES TO 
TIIE CIT7 OP BOMBAY, 

AND IN GRATEFUL APPRECIATION OP HIS ENLIGHTENED 
AND LIFELONG DEVOTION TO THE STUDY AND EXPOSITION OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. 


Beneath the inscription is the Greek word Aienaristovein 
always act up to what you think best.” 


The University Library was estimated at Rs. 2,80,748 ; the tower at 
Rs. 2,17,345; and the total cost of the building, Rs. 5,47,703, has been 
more than covered by Mr. Pretnebund Roychund’s gift, in 1864-65, 
of four lakhs, and the interest thereon. 


Next comes the High Court, designed by Colonel Fuller, R.E.,com¬ 
pleted at a cost of £1,64,000. This is, next 
The High Court. to the Grand Terminus Buildings of the 


G. I. P. Railway, the largest building in Bombay, and the architect has 
been very successful with the exterior of the Court. I ho coni ral pa\ i- 
lion, in particular, ha> a grand aud dignified appearance, which makes 
it worthy of the building; and Colonel Fuller seems to have treated 
this difficult part of his work more happily than any of his rival9. 
Judging from the arrangement of the plan, however, the same ims- 
c.vkts anpoar to be committed in this building as in the Secretariat. 
A grave defect, and one that can never fail to make it a matter of 
regret that the design of the building was not entrusted to a profeft- 
aional architect, is in the arrangement of the enr.ranoeand approach 
to the principal staircase, which can only be reached by a passage way, 
10 feofc wide, leading from the carriage porch to the back of the 
building. The principal entrance doorway and many of the do- 
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as windows that light the principal staircase, 
copies of examples given in Brandon’s Analysis of 
. Architecture. The judges and barristers complain very 
bitterly of the very defective arrangements of the principal rooms 
in tho Court. The whole of tho interior fittings have been carried 
out from tho drawings and designs prepared by Mr. John Adams, 
architect. The design of the building is in the early English 
Gothic style. It is 562 feet in length and 187 feet in breadth ; the 
general height to eaves is 90 feet and the central feature is 178 feet 
high. Tho judges have two private staircases in the octagon 
towers on either side of the porch. Flanking the corridor on the 
ground-floor, which leads to tho main staircase, there are two rooms 
49 by 22 feet—one to accommodate prisoners required to attend court 
and tho other for the court’s printing presses. Two elliptical stair¬ 
cases at the extreme ends of the building on the eaBt side give access 
to the courts. The ground-floor, which was originally intended for 
the use of the Small Causes Courts, is now occupied'by the offices 
of the Sheriff, the Clerk of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, the 
Olficial Assignee, the Clerk of the Crown, the printing establish¬ 
ment of the Court, aud the offices of the Registrar General, the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, and the "Sub-registrar of the 
Fori division, while several moms are let to barristers. The offices 
of the High Conrt occupy the first and third floors ; on the second 
floor are the courts, three ^ n tlio Original Side and ; hreoon tho 
Appellate Side, which are thus advantageously situated in regard 
<> their offices above aud below. For facility of communication 
there are nine stone staircases from the ground -floor and thirteen 
trom the first floor, varying from 3 feet 6 inches to 9 feet in 
breadth. On the fourth floor, over the Criminal Court, is a record 
room for valuable documents, 50 feet by 60 feet. The floors in 
courts and corridors are paved with minton-tiles, and in other 
rooms consist of Italian mosaic. The complete inscription on tho 
tablet is as follows :— 


‘‘Tho Law Courts were erected from Resigns by Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Fuller. 
i R ^ nr 1 tl0I !, p ' £j;the Government of Bombay. Tho work was com- 
\ s t lftfl. His KxcoUency the Right lion’bio Sir Seymour 
hMiuv Fltz Korald, G.C.S.I., Governor and President iu Council; and the 
rSwF m' ftS completed in November 1878. His Excellency tho Hon’ble Sir 
H.m’wf J 6 ?,? 1 , 0 ’ ]iarr ’ G.C.S.I., Governor and President iu Council. The 
Roberts Wesfcropp, B.A., Knislit. Chief JubUco of U. M.’s 
oriWftfTi ° Judicature. The work was carried out under tho immediate 
K Hart \r t ‘ Co I°S ul A - Fuller * R-*J., from April 1971 to May 1871 ; J. H 
R.E.. from P E > fvon - May 1S71 to November 1872 ; Colonel J. A. Fuller, 

chundra beinw a P ' 872t0 November 1878. Kuo Bahadur Muokoond Uam- 
Ks. 10,01 no) . Assistant Engineer in charge. Estimate as sanctioned 
n . r ’p T * ^''auil cost Rs. 1(5,41,628. Lieut.-General birMichael Kennedy. 
* ’’ &eci *etary to Government, Public) Works Department,’’ 
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ing is the Public Works Secretariat, a tasteful 

Gothio building. This buildingTor tho 
Porks Offices. offices of tho Public Works Depart¬ 
ment wa8 erected from designs by Colonel H. St.Clair Wilkins, 
R.E., A.-D.-C. to the Queen, and sanctioned by the Government of 
India, on the 4th May 1863. The work was commenced on the 
21st May 1860, when JEEis Excellency the Right Honourable Sir 
Seymour Vesey Fitzgerald, G.C.S.I., was Governor, and was com¬ 
pleted on the 1st April 1872, when His Excellency the Honourable 
Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.C.B., was Governor. The work 
was carried ont under the immediate orders of Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. A. Fuller, R.E., and J.H. E. Hart, M. Institute C.E., Wasndew 
Bapuji Kauitkar being Assistant Engineer in charge. Estimate as 
sanctioned Rs. 4,38,937 j actual cost Rs. 4,14. '84. 

The main structure is 288J feet in length, 50i feotin breadth, and 
consist of abasement, two stories over all, and a third storey, ovor 
the contra portion, forming a handsome and commanding architec¬ 
tural feature. The height to the eaves generally is 64 foot, and in 
the centre 82 feet, the highest point of the roof being HGfect. 

A long*neoded enlargement of the Public Works Office was effected 
in 1894 by the addition of a wing on tho south side, adding three 
rooms, each twenty feet square, on each of tho three floors. Wide 
tiled corridors have been made on the cast, south, and west, 
those on the i. j oath being enclosed to form additional rooniB. 
These alterations have enabled an entire re-arrangement of tin 
accommodation to be made. The ground-floor, with the exception of 
two rooms retained for a portion of tho office of the Executive? Engi¬ 
neer, Presidency, has been given up to tho railway branch. The 
Examiner of Accounts row occupies the whole of the old accommoda¬ 
tion on the first floor and one room in the new wing, tho other two 
being allotted to the Executive Engineer, Presidency. The Secretariat 
office has spread out into the new rooms on the second floor, where 
the south room with the enclosed corridor is now reserved for the 
Secretary, who formerly occupied only a corner of a corridor in the 
old building. The other two rooms are occupied by the Under-Secre¬ 
tary and Assistant Secretary. The room formerly allotted to the 
Under- Secretary at the north-west corner of the building has been 
;ivoa up for tho accounts and irrigation branches of the office. The 
additional space has allowed of desirable improvements in the record 
Arrangements of the Secretariat being carried ont, and of the 
ron cent ration t f the railway records, besides providing airy accom- 
n u.da tion for the Secretaries aud Undor-Secivtaries in tho Public 
Work* ami Railway Department*, the Deputy Consulting Engineers, 
Examiners of Account?, and the Presidency Executive Engineer. 
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the addition was about Rs.72,000, which brings 

offices to four lakhs and eighty-six thousand rupees. 

> Public Works Secretariat and proceeding towards 
Govereora 1 How." C'mrch Gate Station, the visitor will 
observe the Btatues of two former 
Governors of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple and Lord Rcay Thu 
former is at the edge of the Maidan, just opposite the Public 
Works Department Secretariat. It is of white marble, and repre- 
scuts Sir Richard Temple in a standing posture, 't he statue of 
Lord Reay, a short distance further on, is a more costly erection 
and was made by the well-known sculptor, Mr. Gilbert. The 
foundation is of blue basalt stone with threo steps, each lialf-a-foot 
high, around and over it being placed a moulded Caen stone 
pedestal, which is 4 feet and 10 inches in height. Immediately 
nnder the heavy cornice of the moulding are four metallic panels 
lot into the stone on each side of it. The front panel is embellished 
by a male and female figure in high relief, the former holding a 
pencil and the latter a bock ill one of her hands, and who h-r;e ~n 
a recumbent posture, hold each other by their left hands It has 
engraved on it “ Donald James Mackey, Xlth Lord Beav LL D 
Governor of Bombay 1885 to 1890.” The front panel hem the 
ivord temperance,” while the one behind the pedestal has on it 
t:he words Fortitude and Justice,” respectively. The <*iatue 
which is in a sitting posture on a chair made of brei.se, is a marvell 
Ioub producDou of the sculptor’s art. His Lordship is dressed in t ho 
^ * ce *p h a n cellor of the Bombay University, a book held 
with beth hiB hands being placed in his lap. HiB head ii unoovered 
and the pose of the head and the modelling of the neck are at once 
natural and graceful. The total cost of the statue was £2, COO. 

The statue of the late S. S. Bengallee stands on the oval near rr 
Band-stand un a broad pedestal and is a very fin.; work of a V 
It waB unveiled on 16th January 1900. 

Opposite the Public Works Secretariat stands the General Post 
Post Office Office, which was erected from designs 

by J. Trubahawe, Architect to Govern¬ 
ment, and W. Paris, A.R.I.B.A., Architect to Government, ami 
functioned by tho Governin' ut of India on fcho 21st February 1870. 
The work was commenced on the 11th April 1869. H. E. L h G 
^ght Honourable Sir Seymour Vesey FitzGerald, G.C.S.I., being 
Govornor, and was completed on the 1st Docombor 1872, when 
, • E. t.ho Honourable Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.C.B., was 
Govern 0 !-. The work was carried out under the immediate order* 
of Lieut. Gol. J. A. Fuller, R.E., and J. H. E. Hart, M. Inst. C.E - 
uncherjee Cowasjee Murzban being Assistant Engineer in charge’. 
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a'S sanctioned, Its. 5,99,932 j actual cost;, Rs„ 
-^^ypeople say that the Post Office and the Public Works'Score. . 
trrfiab have, unfortunately, been turned the wrong way, both looking 
’.towards Back Bay, instead of showing their full fronts towards 
the Fo*t\ 

•North of the Post Office, again, and at the junction of the 
main Esplanade Road, is the Tele- 
TehSgrapH Office. ^raph Office. This building for the 

Bombay Division of Telegraphs aiid British ..Indian Sub- 
Marine' Telegraph was erected from designs by -W. Paris, 
A. R.'I. B.A., Arohitect to Government, and sanctioned by the 
Government, of India on'the 22nd September 1871. The work 
was commenced on the 2nd November 1871, H. E. tho Right 
Honourable Sir Seymour Vcsey FitzGerald, G.C.S.I., Governor, 
and was completed on tho 20th April 1874, II. E. tho Honourable t 
Sir Philip Edmond Wodebouso, K.C.B., then being Governor. 
The work was carried on under tho immediate orders of Mr! P. H. E. 
Hart, >1. Inst. C.E., and Colonel J. A. Fuller, R.E.; Mnncherji 
Cownsji Murzban being Assistant Engiaeer in charge. Estimate, as 
sanctioned, Rs. 2,45,840;actual cost, Rs. 2,4-1,697. It has since been 
greatly enlarged. Both the Post Office and the Telegraph Office aro 
jnstly admired for the harmony of proportion observed in their archi¬ 
tecture, and the careful delicacy of the elaborate ornamentation on 
the front of the Post Office, in particular, deserves tho highest 


praise. And last, but not least, at tho 
extreme point of tho junction of these 


Queen’s Statue. 


main roads, is the superb white marble statue of Her .Majesty, by 
Noble, another gift of Rhanderao, Gaekwar, at a cost of £18,000. 
This statue is tho most beautiful work of the kind in the City. 
When Lord Northbrook arrived in Bombay in April 1872 as the new 
Viceroy of India in succession to the murdered Lord Mayo, one of his 
first public acts was to uncover this lovely monument. The statue 
was at first intended to be a companion to the Albert Statue, which 
now stands in the now Victoria Hall, and is, for beauty and import¬ 
ance, the chief ornament thero; but it was eventually placed 
on the prominent point on tho Esplanade where it now stands and 
where it can be seen by every one at all hours. The handsome 
marble canopy projecting over the regal crown which adorns the 
forehead of the Queen wus added to the original design. Tho beauti¬ 
ful statae rests on a marble-paved octagonal platform, the material 
for which, laid out in tesselarei, was brought from China, the monu¬ 
ment, cut in fine Garrdi a marble, roaches a height of 42 feet 
rhe basement, consisting several steps, on the top of which the 
; f .atue rests, rises to a height of seven feot ten inches. The siatuo 
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j colossal 81*59 and thongh Her Majesty is represel 
'postur?, she measures over 8 feet high. The can _ 
peak, which are nbove her, bring the total height to 
The whole design is in pure Gothic. The ornamentation 
ia varied, minute and intricate. The dress of Her Majesty is, 
by the art of tho Boulpfcor’s chisel, made to look like lace work ; 
the state chair, which ia surmounted by a orowu, has embossed 
cushions ; the oanopy bangs with all the grace of arras ; and the 
florid peaks which rise above are aa graceful as the delicate points 
of the moat perfeot Gothic structures at home or on the Oontinont. 
In front of the pedestal the royal ooat-of*arms is a prominent 
object ; in tho centre of the canopy there is the Star of India ; 
above that the rose of England mingles with tho lotuB of Hindu¬ 
stan, aa emblematic of the junction of Britain end India as the 
statue itself, while around them are twined the mottoes, “ God 
and ray right” and “ Heaven’s light our guide.’’ Besides these the 
leaves of the oak and ivy, symbols of strength and friendship adorn 
the plinth and capitals of the columns ; and in the multifarious 
mouldings the oak and the ivy twine with the lotus in delicate 
chiselling*. On panels surrounding tho statue there are inscrip¬ 
tions, in four languages, each telling their tale about the late Gaels* 
war’s statue of Her Majesty. At a cost of Ra. 7,000 the statue has 
been encircled by a railing which harmonises with tho general 
design. Unfortunately during the whole of 1897, the statue was 
hidden by an awning in consequence of tho damage done to it by 
Dam odher Chapeker, the notorious criminal who afterward* mur¬ 
dered Mr. Rand, the Chairman of the Poona Pln-ue Committee. One 
night in the month of October 1800, Damodher poured a bucket of tar 
and ohunam ov< r the statue leaving thereon what scorned indelible 
stains and he also put a garland of old shoes around the neck of Her 
Majesty- The perpetrator of this deed was. not discovered until 
twelve months afterwards and than only on his own confession. As 
it seemed impossible to remove the stains it was feared that it would 
bo necessary to tix a new head to the statu- In the meantime Prof. 
T. K. Gaiiar came forward and successfully rorao\ed tba stains by a 
i i _ n( \ . 1,0 otatue was nnveiled for pub.io yiovy iom 

’I«» of H, 6,Out) was awarded to Prof. 

Gajjar by Mr. Adamji Peerbhoy. 

The whole of this superb row of public buildings, beginning and 
ending wita a gilt of the late Khanderao Gaekwar is unrivalled m 
any city in Asia. But, however flue the exterior, it must, we fear 
be confessed that the internal arrangements of most of the buildings, 
with itio esoeption of the Post Office and the Tea'graph Offioe, are 
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>tq I satisfactory,' and that t( Venetivn-Gothij has. nV_ 

U be tho be 3 t style of architecture for a tropical clira>.^ 
building was commence! in April 1804 and completed in 
Decent er 1897. It is situate l at tbe 
The New B. B. and 0. I. Rail- SOut i i e .,d 0 f the Maripe Lines and 
way Administrative 0 ces. Queen’s Eoad, and foronaan imposing 

terminal at the junction of tbe?e ro«de. Tbo design is in architoo* 
tnral keeping with the snrroundi g public building-—a condition 
laid down by the Government of Bombay. The rite of the row 
offices being in close proximity to t e sen, much difficulty was 
experienced with the foundation; but tlii- was finally ’ overcome, 
'>nd rock -was found at ce; ths Varying from 16 ft. tc 24 ft. 
The length of tbe west fac'ade U 300 ft. and the hoicht 
of the central tnver is 160 ft. from gvouod-level. Tho latter 
forms a good Und-mark from the sea, and is seen from all 
parts of the Esplanade. The tower is square from the base 
up to 100 feet in height, when it tikes the foira of an 
octagon up to t‘ e spri- ging of dome, which is circular. 
Tho° central g*ble is crowned by a beautiful group of figurative 
sculpture ropre-eoting “ Engineering 9 from the Studio of 
Mr. Ilo s coe Mullins of London. Two carved heads in fnll relief of 
Colonels Freuch and Keonedy (the pioneers of the Railway Com¬ 
pany) also by t^e same sculptor are placed in tho circular panels 
between tbe arches of the central carriage porch. Tbe buildi g 


consists of three floors for oflice purposes, but iu the centre there 
is an extra floor for record '. On b e ground-floor accommodation 
is pr vided for the traffic, police, medical, and cashie’s depaitmente, 
with lavatories for European office s attached. On tbe first floor, 
accommodation is provided for tho Agent's and Engineering depart- 
meets, and also a spacious board-room in the centre of the building. 
The second floor is occupied by tho Accounts and Audit department 3 , 
and th-e Government Examiner of Account?. There is algo a library 
and officers’ tiffin-room on this floor. Both th -* first a 1 d second floors 
have lavatories provided, as on the ground-floor. The ground both 
front and back is laid out as a garden and will bo divid d from 
the public roads by ornamental railings and gates. T h'- cost of 
the building, i noha ding drtimage and water-supply, waa 6$ lakhs of 
rupees. The architect was tbe late Mr. F. W. Stevens, C. I. K., 
F. K, I. B. A., &o., who has alao deigned and carried out many of 
the largest modern architectural works in India. Mr. Stovous waa 
ably aeshted by his son Mr. 0. F. Stevens, M. S. A., in oarrying out 
this work. Ifoo Sabeb Simr »m Khauderao, M. S. A., was resident 
engineer in charge of the building under Mr. Btovens and has doue 
excellent work. J The enrichments for the building wore prepared 
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tier: find tho students of tlie School of Art, under^ 

/of Mr. Greenwood, the Principal. The contractors 1 
nations ware Messrs. Gamajee Bulajee and Compnny and 
tho superstructure Messrs. Jagooji Haumaotrao and Com¬ 
pany. Tho coloured Maw’s tiles, marble and coloured glass work 
were executed by Messrs. Sorabji Warden and Company. The 
Contractors for the drainage and water-supply, fitting-*, &o., were 
Messrs. Ricbardsou and Cruddas. The building is an architectural 
triumph and gives Bombiy an ther monument of British enterprise. 
The workmanship is of the highest class and the greatest credit ia 
duo to tho architect and all concerned. 

Should tho traveller, after leaving the Wellington Fountain, 
boar to the ri'ht, following the line of the tramway, he will be 
struck by tho picturesque appearance of the broken outlines of 
the old Fort buildings on the face of fclio old ramparts. After 
passing the Elphin&tone College he will come to the David 
Sassoon Mechanics’ Institute, a small but olegant structure, the 

, The Sassoon Mechanics’ -°J ~ h0 Ut8 be »®™lent 

Institute. citizen, David bassoon, and partly 

of his son, Sir Albert .Sassoon, 
costing £12,770. It was designed bv Messrs. Scott, McClelland 
and Go. Tho ground-floor, 64 by 30 feet, was intended fora museum, 
and the reading-room and library are above, reached by a stone 
staircase, on ths half 1 mdiug of which is tho librarian’s office. 
There ia an arcade in front, the centre portion of which, being 
raised one floor higher than the rest of the building, forma a clock 
tower. The iostitut9 cjutaiua a good library, the subscription to 
which is Rs. 6 a qntrter. Visitors to Bombay are all owe 1 to make 
of the library and reiding-roorn on payment of Us. 2 per month 
S annas per week. In the entranoe hall is a remarkable statue, 
somewhat idealized, of Mr. David Sassoou, by Wooloer. 

In the centre of the wide road, midway between tho Mechanics’ 
R . . „ Institute and Mows. Thurpe & Co.’s 

otatQQ of the Prinoe of Wales, shop at the foot of Forbes Street, 

f • is erected Mr. Boehm’s fine oquea* 

Alb? f^ Ue ^ 10 I 5 ^ 000 Wales, pieaentei to the town by Sir 

io I i* ® a9S00n i* 1 oommemoratiou of His Royal Highness’s visit 
for n i a 1875-76. The ceremony of unveiling this statue was p< v- 
drc?°^ Richard Temulo on JJdib Juno 1876. The P«iuo«* is 

VheT' V Q Uu,f ' ,rrtl °f ® Field M»rabal, and wears round hi* neck 

oouh * ° r tfle carries his holmcr in his right hand, and 

8t thero i« a full view of his hoad and face, which boar a 

uro ( IDS eQ " 9 fcJ t ^ 10 original. At the sides of the granite bu^e 
executed oiBtings represeating.sceuea with which moat 
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people who we^e here during Ria Royal Highne 
nniliar, viz., the Landing at- the Dockyard, and 1 


’ ■> r w ~ ‘ "oosyaru, anaTWtrTJr^-. 

‘ of flowers to the Prmoe by Parece girls at the Ohildreo’a 
. , th x G Esplanade. The Landing at the Dockyard is on the 
west fide, facing the Municipal Office. The particular incident in 
connection with the landing represented in the-plate is the in- 
trodnctiou to His Royal Highness, by Lord Northbrook, of the 
Native Chiefs. The principal figures are, for the moat part, easilv 
recognisable, the likenesses being very good. Standing beside 
? L ° rd ^ orthbr( -c k > and immediately behind are Sir 
i bihp Wodchoueeand Sir Bartle Frere, while a little apart stand 
tie Hon. Dnaabhov Framji (then Chairman of the Corporation), 
iMr Mungoldas Nathocbhoy, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Edward Saaaoon 
and Mr. Cubbay, of the firm of Messrs. David Sassoon and Co* 
Among#t the group of Chiefs who stand facing the Royal visitor are 


- ~ u tvuyai visitor are 

the vonwg Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Mysore the 

of Kola.hnnr. the Rm r»f nmnl, . u., e . . Z 


of Kolahpnr, tbo R to of Cutob, and tho famous Minister of tha 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the late Sir Salir Jang. The other plate is 
on the east side of the statue, and represents a string of P-rni 
girls approaching the: Prince with garlands of flowers in their hands 
Beside his Royal Highness stand Lord Northbrook und Sir I’liilin 
Wodehouse. There are numerous other figures of European 
Parsee, Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen. The ends of the base 
nre occupied, one by a cast of the Royal Arras with the Prince of 
Wales’s motto, Ich Dwa, on a scroll underneath, and tho other by a 
.l<*rge shield beariug the following inscription :—■ 


“ALBERT EDWARD 
PRIN’CB OF WALES, 

K.C.G., C.S.I., 

IN COMMEMORATION OF TIIE VI8IT Off 
HIS HOYAL HIGHNESS 
TO INDIA IN 1875-76. 

SIR ALBERT SASSOON, C.B.r., KT., 

presented this statue to his fellow townsmen 

OF THE 

LOYAL CITY OF BOMBAY.” 


The total cost of the statue was £12,500. 


Passing the Mechanics’ Institute the visitor reaohes the Esplanade 
Hotel, bulk, at an enormous cost, of iron and brick, on perhaps tho 
best site in Bombay. It js the principal hotel in the city, containing 
altogether about 130 rqoms. A long open garden at the rear of tho 
Uuiveioity buildings follows, and then a cross road and then the 
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fice occupied by tbe National Bank of India. Tbenk_ 
.andaome private offices and aliops, with stone arcades 
by the Bombay Club, commercial and other firms &c.,, 
t? nm-noTf all Rt back of tbe New High Court. 

Rampart Row. Then 0 omo Treacher’s Buildings (de¬ 

signed by Mr. W. Emerson), possessing great architectural merit. 

In the “ Grando Place * formed at this point is the Prere Foun* 

The Frero Fountain. ‘‘ iin ' a ^ery beautiful work of art, which 
forms a splendid central feature in the 
perspective. This fountain waa intended by tho Agri-Horticultural 
Society for tho centre of tho Victoria Gardoni, £2,700 having been 
subscribed for the purpose ; but, after the commercial crash of 1865, 
it wag found that tho cost would bo noarly £9,000 ; the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Sooietv was itself insolvent, but it happily occurred to Mr. 
Crawford, in his double capacity as President. of tho Society and Mem¬ 
ber of tho Eaplmado Foo-Fund Committee, to arrange that tho latter 
body should pay the money still due and erect the fountain on its 
present sice. Next come tho Public Works Offices, the Post and 
Telegraph Offices nlroidy described. 

Turning towards the Town Hall, the traveller will pass St. Thomas’ 
Cathedral, at the end of Chnroh 
Gate Street. It was built as a gar- 
rison ohuroh in 1718, and made a 
Cathedral, on the establishment of the See of Bombay, iu 1833, 
wdea tho low belfry was converted into a high tower. Ic is sicuulo 
in plan and a mixture of the classical and Gothic style. The 
chancel, added in 1865, is a satisfactory specimen of modern 
Early English, For many years prior to 1718, a room situated 
*n the Castle served a 3 a ohanel for the few English residents. 
»o early, however, as the year 1GG5, the Court of Di'C'tors had 
suggested the erection of a suitable edifice. Sis George Oxandon, 
- resident of the local Council, eagerly t sak tbo hint, and mainly 
trough hi3 influence, Bs. 50 000 and upwards • ro collided for a 
ohuroh to oontaia a thousand people. Tho structure was com* 
fenced on the same site as tho present church, bub was -a>< mdouel 
^Hen the walls were raised five yards. Hamilton ollegeo that Sir John 
Child, Wijo succeeded to the Presidentship in. 1680, uppropritt > l the 
Ja lanee of the funds to his own use. The project was revived, in 
1714, by •,'»« Rev .Richard Cobbe, who was appointed ohaplaip at 
Bombay. His efforts wore mo<*t cordially supported by the Governor, 
fche Hon'bje W. Alslabie, and the small English oommuuitv. Upwards 
of Rb. 10,000 were collected by Mr.Oobbe for the work,toe East India 
^waapany subscribing 10,000 rupee3. Accordingly, on the 13th Novgm- 


The Cathedral and 
Slphinatone Olrcle, 


the 
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jjtf the first atone of the present church was laid on fthk 
/tbe^lans of the former by the Deputy Governor, Stephen Strutt, Esq. 

Becburob was three years building, and, as already stated, was 
opened on Christmas Day, 1713. Mr. Cobbo, in the interest-ins; hook, 
published by him some fifty years lator, gives a graphic account of the 
ceremonial observed on the occasion .TheGovernor also gave a splendid 
entertainment on the same day to “ the whole to^n’ in honor of the 
event. A royal salute was fired from the Fort, and answered by the 
shipping. A'fodjas an illustration of the “manners of theage/’ii may be 
mentioned that, in order to keep the fabric in repair, a duty of 
one-half per cent, was levied on all goods imported into the island. 
In 1814 Bombay was made aD archdeaconry of the Seo of Calcntta, 
the first archdeacon being the Rev. G. Barnes. The church was, 
a century later, consecrated by Bishop Middleton, the first Bishop 
of Calcutta, bn the 7th of June 181b, in honor pf St. Thomas, 44 the 
apostle who first brought the gospel to India.’" In 1835, Bombay whs 
raised to the dignity of a bishopric, under the rule of the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Carr, who was installed on the 21st February 1838. St. 
Thomas’s Church was, at the same time, “ gazetted ” as tne Cathedral 
of the diocese. The old belfry was in the last mentioned year, die* 
placed by the present tower at an outlay of Rs. 16,000. The clock- 
cost 500 guineas, whioh were raised by subscription. In 1865 other 
additions and alterations were commenced with the view of still 
further adapting the church to 11 the special ministry of the epis opal 
office” and the requirements of “ choral worship, the characteristic 
use of an English Cathedral Church.” The portions completed are 
tbo new chancel, and the organ chamber in whioh stands the magni¬ 
ficent instrument built by Bishop and Starr, expressly for the 
Cathedral, at a co?t of Ks.-15,000. Amongst those whos* remains are 
buried in the church are the llon’ble Jonathan Duncan ; Lady West, 


wife of Sir Edward West, Ch of Justice; Admiral Sir Frederick Mait¬ 
land, to whom tho first Napoleon surrendered his sword after his 
flight from Waterloo ; Sir W. Syers, tho first It- corder oi Bombay ; 
Sir Robert Oliver, the first Commander-In-Chief of tho Indian Navy ; 
Sir O. Harcourt Chumbers, Sir James Dewar and Sir David Pollock, 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Bombay ; Admiral Inglefteld and 
General Kinnersly. The monuments of greatest interest are those 
erected to the memory of th» Hon’ble Jonathan Duncan, Governor 
of Bombay, from 1795 to 1811 ? Captain Hirdinge, R. N , a younger 
brother of Lord Hardinge, who fell in the victorious naval engage¬ 
ment off the coast of Ceylon between the St. Firoozo and tho 
Piedmontese, a French frigate ; Stephen Babington, C.S., tho 
reviser of the Judicial Code, whose etatue, however, h»H boon 
removed to the Town Hail j and Bishop Carr, whose effigy in 
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blo, in full episcopal robes, reposes in the southern trai 
in front of the cathedral w*s erected by Sir Cowasjee 
Jebangbier Heady money at a cost of Rs. 7,000. Passing on to fch<- 
Elpbinetone Circle, tho visitor will pass the Sassoon’s Buildings, 
designed by Mr. Rienzi Wnlton, decidedly tho beet Bpecitnen of 
street architecture in Bombay, nnd now occur ied by the Italian Con¬ 
sulate und Messrs. Kornp and Co.’s chief offices. He will then face the 
Town Hall, flanked by tho Einhin-tme Circle, an imposing collection 
of buildings, with arcaded fronts, built at tho very height of Bombay’s 
prosperity in 1863, on site3 for which the owners, chiefly EncKsh 
mercantile Arms, paid a heavy price to the Municipality. It was Mr. 
Forjett who conceived the idea of convertio&the old Bombay Green in 
front of the Town Hall into a Circle, Lord Elphinstone and Sir Bartle 
Frore warmly supported the scheme. Tho Municipality of the day 
bought up the whole siro and re-sold it at a large profit in building 
lots with bailding condition 1 ?. Those who still remember what Bombay 
Green was, with its clouds of pigeme, the mean little pagoda and 
the dirty, dusty, open space aronnd, will agree in the opinion that 
there have been few suoh striking improvements <19 this in Bombay 

Returning to the Fre:e Fountain after admiiiog the Circle garden 
wl ich has grown np marvellously 
since its orention for the Duke of Edin* 
burgh’s vi>it the tmvellor, following Hornby Row, will observe 
on his left ti e building which was formerly tho Cathedral High 
School, but wl ioh was enlarged and rebuilt by Mr. F. W. Stevens 
to Forve as tbo head-office of the Oriental Life Assurance Company, 
the Largest concern of its kind in Asia. 


Next, and to the east of the statue of Hor Majesty the Queen, comes 
the John Connon High School, builc at 
John Connon High School. joint expense of Government and 

the trustees of the bcIiooI fund, at an estimated cost of Rs. 8 >55 

The building waq de-igned by Mr. J. Adams, the style being 
modern Gothic with a noliawal feeling. It consists of a bovs 
Bchool-ro.m in two airy oompartments on the ground-floor, sepa¬ 
rated by an ope a arob, with open corridors in front and roaf. 
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/ end of the rear corridor has a dinning-room attache 
' school-room and dormitories and tho assistance misr 
^are on tho first-floor, with an open corridor in front, the rear 
corridor being partly open and partly closed and divided into bath¬ 
rooms, &c. The portion of the dining-hall projecting beyond the 
rear verandah has a teraced roof. The boys’ dormitory, superin- 
tendant’s room, and nursery are on the second-floor. There are 
three staircases in the building for boys, girls, and servants, 
respectively, the last being in the centra cf tho rear cor¬ 
ridor and tho two others at each end of tho front corridor. 
All the sanitary appliance?, drainage, &e. ; are on approved 
principles. Besides this school— Darned after a lato Senior 
Magistrate of Bombay—which was opened at first in the Fort in 
April 1807, the Scottish Education Society has another school for 
Europeans and Eurasians at Byculla near the railway bridge, com¬ 
menced in September 1863. Children of both sexes, and boarders 
as well as day scholars, arc admitted. The schools aim at imparting 
a training similar to that in the best parish schools in Scotland. 

Further on is the Frere-Fletcher School, formerly known as Miss 

rm r rn + i o Porscott’s Fort ChriMiau School. This 

The Prere Pletohor School. bnildi „ gi like the Univer8it> . Ha ]l aod 

Library, dates its origin from the share mania times. 
Its existence is the result of the unselfish labours of Miss 
Prescott, a lady who for some years devoted her life and 
her meaDB to tho education of children irrespective of 
caste or creed. Some friends on her fceha'f appealed to Sir 
Bartle Frere, who made a grant of the land, cn which the building 
Brands, free of cost. Mr. Pretnohund Royohund likewise assisted 
by a gifts of money, but tho greater part of the expensa has 
been borne by Miss Prescott, who collected the Decenary funds 
from friends and others interested in a good cause. The founda¬ 
tions wore laid in 1871, but the building was not proceeded 
with for three years, owing to various osbtacles that it is art 
necessary to explain here. The buildings oonMst of a grouud- 
loor, first floor, and second floor. The ground-florr is devoted 
to the school-room, which measutes 62 X 25 X 19, with a oook- 
room, godown, staircase, &c. The first floor is the Lady 
Superintendent’s sitting-room and bed-ro m, with* a bed-room 
for boarders, containing eight beds with bath-rooms, &c., 
attached. Over the cook-room and godown is the hoepita'-room, 
entirely shut off from the other portion. On the stcoud-floor U 
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b’e room with a Urge bed-room, containing fou 
washing-room, 'two bath-rooms, &o., attached. The 
gngth of the west front is 6G feet and of the north 
front 100 feet. The height to the ridge of the maio roof is 67 
feet. The building was designed by Mr. George Twrgge Molecoy, 
F. R. B. A., and the style adopted is Italian Gothic. The total cost 
was Rs. 76,490, of which snm Government contributed Rs. 10,000. 


A few hundred yards further up to tho north is a Gothic 
bailding for tho Alexandra Native 
Alexandra Native Girls’ (jj r j a ’ English Institution, which was 
formerly located in a house m 
Hornby Row t . The school owes its existence to the influence 
and exertions of Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, a late judge of the 
Small Causes Court at Bombay. It was opened in the year 
1863, and named in honour of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales with the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. A nota¬ 
ble circumstance in connection with tho institution is tho age 
up to which aomo of the pupils continue their studies within its 
■walls, a few remaining even to tbe age of twenty-three or 
twenty four years. The pupils receive ah English education 
and are also taught music, drawing, and needle-work. At 
the end of 1872, the Female Normal School at Bombay was 
amalgamated with the institution, and while tho amahama* 
tion lasted, Government made the latter an annual grant of 
lte. 3,120. The arrangement be* since terminated, and the in¬ 
stitution i« ngaiu dependent on tho support of private indi¬ 
viduals. The building for the school on che Esplanade 

was designed by Khan Bahadoor M. C. Murzban, A.M.I.C.E., 
then Executive Engineer, Presidency, under whose superintend¬ 
ence it bus beeu constructed at the junction of two roads, 
near the Gymkhana Pavilion. Of the esci'i.ated cost of about 
Rs. 57,000, one-balf was contributed by Government, tbe ether 
half being paid by tbe trustees of the institution. The foundotioD- 
Btone bears the following inscription “ The foundation-stono of 
tho Albert Hall for the accommodation and use of the Alexandra 
Native Girls’ English Institution was laid by His Excellency Sir 
Richard Temple, Bait. G.O.S.I., Governor of Bombay, on the 23rd 
day of April 1878, iu the reigu of Her Most Gracious »“d Imperial 
Majoifcy Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and Empress 
of India, His .Excellency Lord Lytton, G.C.B., G.M.S being 
Viceroy." Owing, probably, to want of funds, the building was 
nos taken in hand until the 1st April 1879 } but, having 
once heea commenced, was completed in two years at an ac« 
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of about Es. 1,500 under the estimate. It is 
bd substantial structure, with a high tower and*" 

__ on either side, with Gothic arche3 balconies with conical 

stone and iron roofs adorned with floriated finals, &o. The total 
length is 81 feet, breadth 59 feet, and height 45 feet. 

Passing the spacious mansion of Mr. Jamsetji N. Tata and the 

Signallers’ Quarters. handsome residential flats known as the 
Gy mkhana Chambers,we come to a large 
two-etoreyed building known as tbo Signallers’ Quarter?, compared 
with the buildings already described, ic possesses no great 
claim to architectural excellence, although it is a useful building 
for the purpose for which it is iutended, being within 
easy roach of tho Government Telegraph offices, where the 
signallers are employed. This building, which is in modern Gothic 
style, was designed by Mr. W. Paris, some time aero iarchitect to 
Government, and in plan is a simple rectangle, 143 feet loDg and 52 
feet wide in the rear for kitchen, sorvar.ts’ quarters, &c. It 
has three floors, affording accommodation for 52 inmates! On the 
ground-floor is a large dining-hall, 50 feet by 24 feet, a library 
and a dormitory for eight persons. On the first nod second floors 
are dormitories for forty-fonr persons, tho remainder being devoted 
to fche necessary domestic offices. The cost of the building was 
about one and a quarter lakhs. 

Turning down Home Street the visitor comes to the buildings 

The General Mews. “ nd ra “^ ot at £“ Ie3 , knowc as fcha 

Goneral Mews. They fare now never 

used for the purposes for which they were erected, but only to 
accomodate old stores. The range is 650 feet in length and 18 
feet in breadth, accomodating Bevonty-two horses and carriages. 
.At one end of the range ig a square room, which has been fitted np 
as a latrine on the wet system of conservancy, and a similar room 
ac the other end has been set apart for chowkidars. The whole 
range is a single-storeyed budding, with the exception of the central 
portion, which is raised a storey higher to provide qurrtcra 
for a superintendent. In Hie middle of the upper storey is 
o large gateway, allowing entrance into the quadrangle j and on 
either side of the gate are cook-room, godf-wn, and staircase 
room. In connection with the re ideucea abo?e a continuous 
oarthenwa’e pipe drain runs along the entire length of the Mows, 
having an dpeoing at each stall for the reception of waste-water, 
Ac., which ouiptie3 itself in tho municipal drain in Hornby How. 
Over the flat roofs at each end of the building are placed two 
birge tanka which supply water for drinking purposes and for 
fche flashing of drains. The cost was one and throe-quarter lakhs. 
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iqimng the road leading from the Mews to Hornby How, s 

the Parsec Maternity Hospital, found- 
Matcrnity Hospital’ e(1 fly Dr. Teranljee B. Nariman, L. M„ 
with the co-operation of Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, C. I. E., 
deceased, Mr. Sorabji Pramji Patel, deceased, Mr. Nusserwanji 
Tata. Jehangirji Wadi*, deo°asod. and Mr. Jarasetji Nusserwanji. 
The building was erected under the architectural supervision 
of Khan Bahadur M. 0. Murzban, 0. I. E., who brought to bear 
on the structure his best architectural skill, and made it as ele¬ 
gant as it i$ commodious, and introduced the latest sanitary im¬ 
provements. The contract for building was entrusted to Mr. Fakirjee 
Dinshaw, the cost of tlie land and building being K? 1,00,500, 
raised by public subscription by the Parsees. There are three 
entrances to the building, the main entrance being to the north 
side of the structure. There are six lofty, well-ventilated rooms 
on the ground-lluor, where is also situated the dispensary and nurses* 
quarters of different dimensions, a rtom for fevor-strioken patients, 
and a mortuary, which is paved with marble. Twenty patients are 
accommodated on the groan 1-floor, where tboro are lavatories and 
other nocessary accomur dation on the latest soiet»t;flo principles. 
Proceeding by the miin staircase, which is wholly constructed of blue 
stone with ornament»1 iron balustrades, there is the operating room 
which is ventilated by perforated iron sheets aud which i9 fully 


forty feet high in the centre, the roof being an arobed strata re. 
There We four rooms on the Imt-floor, w ieh will accommodate * 
sixteen patients, tbe*e being a wide- verandah in tbe front like tho 
one on t‘ e ground-floor. On the second-floor, He at*ircuso 
leading to which is also constructed of stone, t ©re are to large 
lofty rooms, wl e r e about tix patients can be easily accommodated. 
Tbe building has been supplied with no* a»tides of farm. are and 
the latest scientific appliances. A marble tablet with fc v o following 


inscription has been fixed into the wall opposite the main stiir- 
ca«Qi—“The par see Lying-in Hospital was built from subscriptions 
lraised amongtt the Parser* community. The foundation-stone wa 
aid by Her Excellency Lady Harris, C. I., cu tbe 28th Marth 1803 
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bul was completed and formally opened by His Bxcelli^_^ 
, Hon’bie Lor 1 Harris, G. 0. I. E. Governor of Bombay, 
llfch Jamiry J895. The building was designed by and ereot- 
ed under superintendence of Khan Bahadur M. 0. Murzbau, C.I.E., 
F, R. I. B. A m Asso. M. Inst. C. E., honerary architect.*' The trus¬ 
tees of the Hospital are Mr. Jamsstji N. Tata, Mr. Nowroji N. 
Wadis, C.I.E., and Dr. Temulji Bhikhaji Narimui. The honorary me* 
dical staff consists of:—Chief Physician—Dr .Temulji Bhikhaji Nari¬ 
man, L. M., Honorary Physician— Dr. Ratanshaw Temulji Nariman, 
M.D., L.K.O.P., L.R.C.S., Fellow Obstetric Society, London. House 
Surgeon—Dr. Dady R. Gazdar, L.M. & S. Consulting Physician—Dr. 
Cowasji Pestouji, G.G.MiO. Honorary Secretary -Dr. Temulji Bhi¬ 
khaji Nariman. The Nuaserwanji Johangirji Wadi a Wing to the 
Hospital has been provided at a cost of R^. 3d,000, by Bai Perozbai 
widow of Mr. Nusserwanji Jehau^irji Wadia. The Hospital and' 
the Wadia Wing accommodate fifty patients. 

Oposito the hospital named stands the new building of the 

Cathedral High School. “" d * l r High S ° hooi . whioh was 
removed from the former site facing 
the Floral Fountain in 1896 on account of tho noioe of the traffic 
there, and the lack of adequate accommodation. Tho school now 
has accommodation for a large number of pupils, including a good 
proportion of boarders. Its style, from an architectural point of 
view, is well in keeping with that of tho other large public build¬ 
ings which havo helped to learn for the oity the title of “ Bombay 
the Beautiful.” 


Noticing in passing along Hornby Row the spacious premises of 
Messrs. Laidlaw and Whiteway, the traveller Bomo way down on 
his right will come to a very large stone building erected for 
the Pat8308 Benevolent Institution by the family, and bearing 
the name of the great Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebboy, whose statue, 
with those of other noteablo citizens, he will find in the Town 
Sir Jamsetjeo JejaaUhoy £ al, \ ™ a institution, located iu 
Parsoe Benevolent Ino'.iution. A I°rnby H<>w, was founded by the 
first Sir Jamsetjeo Jejeebhoy Baro¬ 
net, who, with Lady Avabai, hir: wife, cab apart Rs. 3,00,000 
for the education of poor Parsee children and the relief of 
the poor of liis country. There are both boys’ and a girls* 
department in the central institution, besides branch schools 
in tho native towa and in the MofussU, The central school 
for hoys was opened in JS49, and that for girls iu 1860. The 
Government of India are the trustees, and pay iutereat at the 
iuie of G per cent-, on the sum of three lakhs. The executive 
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^afrnifciou is conducted by a committee of twelve members, 
bjon-gfcouo of ihe present buildings was laid by H. 1^" 
nr FitzGerald on the 2Ut February 1871. The Jubilee of th e 
'Institution was celebrated amid9t grout rej oicings on the 17th October 
1899. A number of towering private houses, all arcaded, will bo 
passed on the left, and the traveller will come along Hornby Row 
first the Novelty and then to the Gaiety Tbextre, mere wooden 
erections, xu each cf which English companies occasionally 
perform. 

Fronting the Bazar Gate Gardons, jnst opposite the Victoria 

The Blaney Statue. Terra, P n , aa ' “ r a * rt »V f , Tho- 
mas Blanoy, C. I. E., whose valuable 
services to Bombay have led the grateful oitizenei to erect a marblo 
statue of him in his life-tirno. The statue, which was unveiled by 
Mr. H. A. Aoworth, the Municipal Commissioner, in June 1894, is of 
best Carrara marble, and stands eight feet high, its dove-coloured 
pedestal being five feet high, with a two-feet basement of Bombay 
blue stone. It gives to Bombay, a true presentment in marble of the 
figure of one of its oldest citizens. Its c.veontion was entrusted to Sig« 
nor Valla, a Genoese soalpt ir through Messrs. Warden & Co. of Bom¬ 
bay. Tho artist has sn -eeedei well in executing a statue remarkably 
true in proportion and poso. Dr. Blaoey appears in bis frock-coni, 
with his hat in his left hand, and his right hand resting on his brooafc 
signifying that ne has always the interest of the city at heart 
The details of the dress have been well worked onl by Signor 
Bozzoni and Signor Carlo Vinci of Carrara. Tho tot il cost, Rs. 22,000. 
was raised by public subscription. 

The next sight is one of the most noteworthy the city has 

T Terminus and Offices of G. *? off ® r > „ the •»« the 

T. P. Railway. hxeotttivc othces of the Great Indian 

Peninsula Kailway, a strikingly hand¬ 
some structure, of whioh Mr, F. V/. Steven?, C.I.E., FJU.B.A.,<&o., 
was the architect and engineer. The western front pre-ents a view 
wb oh for architectural effect surpasses that of any of tho fine public 
buildings for whioh Bombay is remarkable A gigantic dome, 
surmounted by a colossal figure of'* Progress,”orowms the edifice, and 
may be seen from every quarter of the oity. The graudeur of the 
results achieved obtains in tunt recognition from every competent 
oritic, while the multitude of travellers leaving Bombay from Boren 
Bunder oannoi fail to spread far and wi to the impreedons ) 0 ;, 
upon them by the most cursory inspection on the eve of a 
hurried departure. The G. I P. Reilway terminal and admin;.;- 



offices, for so the buildings are specially designated, at 


^fidnW&othip style, in this respect following the rule gone 
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room for impuunin * the wisdom of the selection of this style by 
Mr. Stevens. Tne best point of view from which to gain an idea 
of the great work is from the junction of the Crnickshank and 
Market road’. Standing where the tramway lines diverage, the eyo 
takes in at first the lofty and gigantic pile of solid masonry, then 
ranging from one extremity to the other along e he ornate outlines 
directly before it,' resting npon the gabled ends, with their tall 
cutstone spires, the graceful domes above the rounded angles of 
the quardrangle, distinguishing the rich ornament from porch to 
summit, one’s vision is finally carried along the elegant faQade 
which screens the iron structure of the adjoining station in the 
direction of the Crawford Markets. Od© mast marvel at the huge 
labour involved in snob an immense undertaking and the infinite 
patience cf the architect and his assistants needed for a work so 
intricate and extensive. Everywhere within the building is to be 
perceived a corresponding lavish attention to the minutest detail, 
the result being artistic in effect. This is especially the case in 
that portion of the offices with which the public will be most 
concerned. Their waiting-hall and the chief refresbment-room 
are fall of surprises in decorative art, and with the grand central 
staircase, at once takes rank among the c: lions of the oifcy. The 
principal or west front form9 threo sides of a sqaare, i. e , a centre 
and two wings with a court-yard (180 by 104 ft.) between them. 
The approach to the north wing is by a large carriage porch 
for the use of the first and the second class passengerB, which 
gives access to the grand corridor or principal entrance to tho 
first and second clas 3 waiting-hall. Here are to be found indica¬ 
tions of that beautiful minutiae in design and conscientious work¬ 
manship which meet na everywhere as we go on. This corridor 
is divided into four compartments beautifully groined in coloured 
stones th8 main ribs and arches of eaoh being supported by 
massive groups of coloured Italian marble columns, and local 
gtoc <s 3 , with richly carved foliated caps. In the vaults over-head 
geometrical designs are workod in red and white stone courses. 
The openings are spacious, and the general effect dignified. As the 
handsome entrance doors fall back an interior of unique beauty is 
revealed. This fine lofty hall (80 ft. by 72 ft. by 40 ft.) contains 
the bucking offices. A oolonnade of coloured marble columns 
arranged in elegant but massive groups, longitudinally divides tho 
central area, thoir capitals—‘worked in boldly^designed foliage and 
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grotesques — carrying the maiD arches which support 
vpilfl of the building and the large wooden riba of the groining, 
groups of columns with foliated capitals ran parallel to 
and on either side of the central colonnade und in tbeir torn support 
the gUlbries around the hall and the walls above, the wooden groin¬ 
ing,-^iViiple as it i=> in decoration, being very pleasingly managed 
The main rihs of the groining are e mphasised by straight lines in 
red, buff, blue, and gold, while the groundwork-of the ceiling ig 
azure with gold stars. The carved pendants forming, the key are 
’appropriately decorated in colours and gold, and the whole surface 
of the ceiling is brought into harmony with the other coloured 
materials of this fine apartment. Around the walla runs a dodo of 
Maw’s glazed tiles, and tho floor is paved with unglazed tiles arrang¬ 
ed in large pmol patterns with foliated borders, somewhat subdued 
in colour, but very effective. The cohnters, which are provided with 
braes railing, and the massive doors, are in keeping with the re¬ 
mainder of the work, and in the former the coloured wo ds—obony 
and teak and sewan—are cleverly blended. Fronting tho galleries 
of the hull is a highly ornamental wrought-iron railing with a 
polished teakwood hundrail, tho railing—one of many pieces of 
work eminently creditable to the Bombay School of Art—being 
decorated with a chocolate ground picked out with bright red and 
gold. A large clock is placed in the centre of the arch of tho south 
aide of the hall embedded in a stand of Seoni stone. 

The remainder of tho north wing is occupied by the first and 
second class ladies’ waiting-rooms with dre^ing-room and lavatories 
attached ; the Station master’s and the ticket-collectors’ offices which 
have been decorated and fitted up pimply and appropriately. To the 
rear of tbe waiting-hall and faoiug the garden on the west 
side are situated the two refreshment-rooms, one of which 
is set apart for first class passengers, the other for second cl&as 
passengers. Tho arches of these rooms carrying the super¬ 
structure ore supported by huge polished Aberdeen granite 
columns. green aud red alternating with strong enclosing cipi- 
tils of artistic and bold desigu beautifully wrought. In the 
first class waiting room is a richly panelled oeilirg, decorated in 
two shades of cream with the carring pi-ied out in gold, tho 
walls are painted in two shades of delicate green, a liuo perceptibly 
cooling in its influence, a handsome dado runs rouud the room and 
the doors are covered with ornamental tileo ^uolosod in panels with 
rich foliated borders similarly to the flooring of the grand hall 
llere, again, is a eel of handsome counters designed hv 
M " S3r f- Wimbndge wad Co., with white marble tops. I n »h- 
seoond-olaaa room the decorations are less ambitions in character 
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rbomg are well set back from the main road from which 
ided by the full depth of the quadrangle. When thujas'" 
ebjlvdrted into an ornamental garden as projected, the rooms, whilst 
overlooking a very pleasant prospect, will, at the same time, bo 
open to the inestimable blesnng of the western breeze. The apart¬ 
ments are furnished with fitting regard to the s irrounding and 
render this the coolest, most cheerful and handsomest restaurant in 
India. The whole series of lavatories are fitted with the most per* 
feet appliances that sanitary ecience has devised. Dados run round 
the walls, which are of white and greon glazed tiles, a provisions 
that ensures absolute cleanliness and gives eoolness as well. 


In the arrangement of the general offices, the comfort and con¬ 
venience o ! both officers and clerks has hern carefully studied. 
The ranges of rooms are spacious, light and airy. The principal 
entrance to the offices ia through largo and massive carriage 

ontranee in the centre of the building. Thence one proceeds to 
the grand staircase which is well worthy of the fine central 
dome towards which the huge masses of masonry composing 
the steps uplift themselves. The staircase is composed of enormous 
overhanging slabs of blue stone, giving a clear width of 8 ft. Gin., and 
has on the one side a handsome wrought-iron railing and on the 
other a rich sienna marble dado with a dark red marble skirting and 
top. Each of the principal gables is surmounted by groops of 
sculpture, each different in subject and severally representative of 
“ Engineering” “ Commerce, ” and “ Agriculture,” whilst in front 
of the central faQado is a life-size etatue of the Queen-empress. A 
large clock with two illamiuatod dials, 10 ft. 6 in. in diameter, is 
placed in the sonth gables of the stati >n roof, one dial in each gable 
so that the time may be seen from every side, the clock being 
illuminated at night time; and in the central gable of the building 
another clock, with a dial 8 ffc. Gin. in diameter, is fixed facing the 
road. The ornamental fiat roofing and the largd shed ha-? been 
decorated consistently with the rest of the building, and they are 
lighted with ga». The garden in the quadrangle, which forma oue 
of the prettiest features of the building, is enclosed from the main 
road by a handsome wrought-iron railing 10 feet in height. The 
piers and gates are in the centre, and tho former support a lion and 
tigor, colossal figures representing Great Britain and India. 

Such is the building to which the Railway Company have devoted 
a total expenditure of no less than twonty-soven lakhs. The greater 
portion of the ground-floor of the buildings wna built partly by 
•different petty contractors, and partly departmentally 3 but from 
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n/a upwards by Messrs. Burjorji Rnstonaji Misfcry and 
■ The model of all the enrich meats were oarnea oat ■ _ 

5 and students of the Bombay School of Art, under the 
supervision and direction of Mr. J. Griffiths, the Principal, and 
wrought by native carvers. The painted decorations of the 
* waiting-hall and refreshment-room were Jie work of Signor Gihello, 
Wi Messrs. Moraglia, of tho Apollo Bander, supplied the magnificent 
marble work. Mr. Stevens was assisted by Mr. Khanderao, 
assistant engineer, and Mr. M. Janardhan, supervisor. The sanitary 
arrangements were carried out by Mr. M. Smith. 

Yet more imposing, though not perhaps so profusely decorated 

_ with the carvers 1 art, are the Munici- 

!The Municipal Buildings. ^ BuildiDga completed in 1893, 

whose dome tops by fifty feet the coloesnl state, of the Teraneus. 
Dignified and monumental in appearance, the style of architecture 
adopted bv Mr. F. W, Stevens, C J E , F.R.I.B.A., &c., who prepared 
the plans, is what may be termed a free treatment of early Gothic 
with an Oriental feeling, which was considered best adapted for the 
site the buildings were to occupy. Mr. Stevens carefully designed 
the building that' it should be in keepiug with tho Terminus and the 
Esplanade Police Courts close by. It is a buildmg of which the 
Corporation nnd Bombay may well feel proud, and is worthy of the 
City which claims to be Urbs prima in Indis. 


Looking at the building, one cannot fail to be struct with tho re- 
markable ingenuity the architect has displayed in planning tho struc¬ 
ture. Given a triangular-shaped piece of ground, he had rather an 
awkward t;isk ; bub by the manner in which lie has surmounted all 
difficulties, particularly as regards the interior arrangements, 
Mr. StevonR excelled himself. The ground plan resembles tho 
letter V, two wings brandling at an acute angle from the grand 
porch. It may have been a troublesome piece of work for tho 
architect, but that accomplished, the result is, from every poim, 
of view, even more satisfactory than it’ the structure bad been 
square. The offices in both wiaga, from the shape of the building, 
get the full benefit of the breeze, and again, lo king straight at the 
angle from Hornby Row on the south, tho picture is much more 
effective than if the building had been square Designed aa it is, 
we see tho main front with ii* grand entrance, Us picturoeque 
terraces, its graceful turrets and lofty dome, reaching to a point 
235 feet above the love) of the ground, and from the point, siretch 
ing in perspective on either side, the eastern and western wings with 
their Gothic arched verandahs and minarets. The generul orna- 
16 
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wOrk ia all purely Indian, being composed of Indian an 
/j£nd foliage worked into fanciful designs in relief. The ba: 

main porch is flanked by two-winged Venetian lions, 
rampant, and holding between their paws shields bearing the arms 
of the Corporation. From the terrace over the third floor, the 
central gable on tho front tapers to a point, from which rises a 
colossal allegorical female figure, thirteen feet high, representing 
** Urba Prima in Indis,” below which is a circular panel bearing 
the arms of the Corporation, This statue, as well as tho other 
terminal figures for the other gables, is executed by an eminent 
English sculptor, Mr. Hems. 

The tower, surmounted by its lofty dome, contributes greatly 
to the imposing appearance of the structure. The massive and 
solid-looking base is square, flunked at the corners by ootagotml- 
shaped minarets. On the top is a terrace, from which, being 165 
feet above the street, a splendid brid’e-oye view is cot of the busy 
city below, of the landscape across the maidan, of Colaba Point 
and the sea beyond. From this balcony the tower assumes narrow* 
er, yet still massive nod imposing proportions. It now takes the 
form of an octagon, on each sido of which is a large double win¬ 
dow with Gothic arch. From this the tower works itself into a 
sixteen-sided figure, capped by the round masonry dome. 
The facing is of course Coorla baff-ooloured stone j the dress¬ 
ings, domes, cornices, mouldings, eculptnre, Ac., of Porebander 
stone, and the arches and columns of Coorla red, blue, and white 
stones. 


Descending to the ground again we find small gardens in front 
of the eastern and western wii.gs facing respectively the Horuby 
and Crniokshank Roads, while the ground between the wings is laid 
out with shrubs and flower beds and has a fountain playing in the 
con- re. In front of the main entrance is a small circular enclosure, 
s unrounded by ornamentabpalisading. 

From tho appearance of the exterior of the building one would 
naturally conclude that inside there must bo some curiously irregular 
rooms. Such is not the case, however. All the offices are large 
and well ventilated, while wide corridors or verandahs run right 
mind every flat, affording ample protection from either buu or 
rain. Most liberal accommodation, too, has been made in the way 
of retiring relics for heads of departments, assistants and clerks 
alike; and the drainage and water-supply are both perfect. There 
are four wide stairs throughout the building, including the grand 
staircase leading from the maiD entrance hall to the top flat. 
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of this central etairoaae is a powerful by draalic 
/carrying six or seven persona up to he tower, _ 
for storing old records, &o. The floors on each flat 
concrete j they are fireproof, and laid, as they are 
with Minton’s coloured tiles, look very handsome. The oe.linga 
are of teak moulded and varnised. The doors of moulded 
panelled teak, are fitted with massive brass furniture, and tho 
tympana above are field in with quarry glass of veriegated 
colours. 

The chief feature of the interior is the ConnoilChamber in tno 
western wing. On this the architect has bestowed special care, in 
ordor to make it artistio, dignified, and worthy of so great a 
city as Bombay. It is 65 feet in length, 32i feet in breadtn 
and 38 feet in height. It is approached from wide aud handsome 
corridors through large doorway p, which are beautifully moulded 
and panelled, aod the arches of which are supported on polished 
green marble columns, whose capitals, like tho others already 
ref-rred to, are richly carved and moulded, whilo tho tympana are 
filled in with artistically-coloured quarry glass. Looking straight 
forward, tho first thing to attract the eye is a lino carved archway 
opposite, in which is set a large ornamental bay window, filled in 
with stained glass with the anna and monogram of tho Corpo¬ 
ration introduced therein. On cither tide of this window we 
observe two niches in tho wall which are chastely carved. 
These niches wore intended for si tues, ns are also the fourteen 
P'ors, tho pedestals in front of which will oaoh support its Munici¬ 
pal worthy. At present there are in the Hall the busts of Sir frank 
Souter, K. C. 8.1., 0,1.55., and Sir E. G. K. Ollivcnt, K. C. I. E., 
bot h^ by Koscombe Mullins, a bust of the Queen-Empress, from 
the School of Art, tho busts of George F. Henry, Chairman of the 
Corporation in the seventies, and of Mr. H. A. Aoworth, C. I. E. s 
Municipal Commissioner. The Hall is open on the western, northei n 
and eastern sides, which, together with the excellent ventila¬ 
tion that is obtained by means of openings in the walla above, and 
perforated ornaments panels in tho ceiling, make it extretm-dv 
cool, and there seems little necessity for punkahs. The scats and 
desks for the acoommoduthm of the members ate cllipiicalJy arrauai i 
in front of a platform taieed about a foot, from the ground 
on which, under a carved teakwood canopy, sits the President 
with, on either side, the Municipal Commissioner and the Sooretarv 
Canting our eye upwards to the clerestory or upper poriiou of the 
Chamber, we pee on the east and south sides small galleries Voir 
tho accommodation of spectators. The representatives of tho Tress 
are seated in the main body of the hall. 
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ofei'eetory windows and arches have handsome red^ 

^ ?yWhilo the arches are richly carved and decorated.^ 
^^rpdXpiling is of teak, panelled and richly moulded after a some- 
vrhaturiental design and is supported on corbels, the subjeots of 
which are different castes of nations, iach one bearing a shield with 
some device, such as the arms or monogram of the Corporation 
carved thereon. The ceilling is varnished, the panels being picked 
out in gold, as is the dado round the room. This dado is constructed 
of beautiful coloured wood, moulded and panelled. The floor here, as 
elsewhere, is laid with encaustic tiles, rich in colour and chaste in 
design. The hall is provided with three handsome %vrou>iht brass 
electroliers of ornate desigD, containing ten lights of 50-candle power 
each, making 3,500-candle power in all, while side lights are fixed 
round the room. 


The central tower springs up from the apex at the south of the 
building. Above the inner dome over the grand staircase immense 
and beautifully moulded interlacing arches, carrying the gallery of 
she dome, spring from noble-looking polished red ganite columns’ 
tarmounted by capitals with intricate yet effective carving. In 
the wall a staircase winds up the tower as an alternative to the 
mechanism of the hydraulic lift. The peculiarity of? these interlacing 
arches is the manner in which th y work the gallery of the inner dome 
from a square into a circle. 1 1 is over thes ? interlacing arches and a 1 : Q.it 
fifteen ieet above the gallery that the grand inner dome sprinpB. 
This dome is riohly panelled, moulded and decorated! The carved 
works are very effective, while the other decorations oousist 
of various light tieta and gold. Abovo this dome is con- 
stiucted a large at re-room for municipal records, &o, ; and it 
is to this level, about 90 feet above the ground/ that the 
lift travels. Abovo thi', again, is a large five-servioe tank 
capable cf holding 25,000 gallons of water. This is always in 
readiness in case of firp, and is a valuable addition to the 
fire-service. Ov. r this lank we get to tho terrace, or bulcony, which 
crowns the summit of the outer tower ; and from this level tho 
octagonal tower springs. Tt has a eomewhit Oriental exterior, and 
inside is another tank similar to that below for the purpose of 
w:rking the hydraulic lift, 'iha tower now changes from a equate 
into an octagon, each side of wh ? cb is pierced by arches carried on 
ira«sivo columns, of coloured stone, the tympana perforated, thus 
being both beautiful and serviceable os ventilators. ThoD, again, ic 
changes into a eixteeneided figure, and over all stands the noble 
ci cular dome, frem the summit of which springs an ornamental 
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kidinga aro lit with the electric light tliroaghout. I 

_ lamps are used with the latest improvements in the way of 

fittings, &o. The dome and Council Chamber, when lighted by 
eleotricity, look very line. In the main entrance hall is a tablet 
with the inscription:— 

** These buildings were designed and their execution superintended 
by F. W. Stovens, C.I.E., F.R.I.B.A., A.M.I.C.E., Rao Saheb 
Sitaram Ivbanderao, M.S.A., being the resident engineer in 
charge. The work was commenced on 25th July 1880, 
Grattan Geary being the President of the Corporation and E. C. k! 
Ollivant, I.C.S., being the Municipal Commissioner, and was 
completed on 31st July 1893, Thomas Blauey being the President 
of the Corporation and H. A. Aoworth, I.C.S., being the Municipal 
Commissioner.” 

Estimated cost sanctioned.Rs. 11,88,082 

Actual Cost.‘. „ 11,19,969 

In past years there was a wretched structure used as an European 

European General Hoepital. < ^ n ®” 1 . 1 , Ho8 P* tel * Iate . r llin 8 

v i ' old Artillery Barracks in Fort George 

were alterod, at a cost of £20,000, and converted into a oomruodiona 
and airy, but not attractive looking, hospital. This is now utilised as 
tho women’s ward, and an entirely separuto building has been erected 
for tho accommodation of male patients. The new building, which is 
to the north of the old, is provided with all the modern appliances ncces. 
ejary to an establishment locating tho sick. It owos its existence to 
the fact that Government, the Port Trust and the Committee of 
the European General Hospital decided as to the necessity of proper 
hospital accommodation for Europeans. The hospital contains 120 
bedb, and there are entirely separate buildings in tho compound fur 
patients suffering from infectious diseases or delirium tremens. The 
visiting hours are from o to 6 p.m. Tho ground-floor of the hoepital 
is reserved for patients who aro admitted free of charge. 

Making a detour to the junction of Mint and Frere Road*, the 

^ .. „ visitor will come upon a handsome 

The Rnttonsey Mulji Memo- drinking fountain erected by Mr. Rut. 
rtal 1 ountam. tonsoy Mulji, at a cost of Rs. 23,000, 

in memory of his only son, and given over to the Municipality for 
the uso of t he public. The fountain was built by Messrs. Warden and 
Company, the architect being Mr, F. W. Stevens, C.l.E, The height 
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mntain is forty feet. The lower basin, drinking troughs —- 
jinipaais, steps and base of central portion are in hard blue basalt stone. 
The upper basin is of white stone, and is supported by polished rod 
granite columns with white stone moulded bases und carved caps, 
over which project elephants* heads, from the trunks of which water 
flows. The face of the basin is richly moulded and carved with 
Oriental foliage and grotesque heads, and from the months of the 
latter water flows freely. The dome, which is of white stone, is 
supported by blue polished Aberdeen granite columns with moulded 
and carved caps and bases. Under the dome is a statue of tbc youth 
to whose memory the fouutain is ereoted. The statue, a fine piece 
of artistic work, waB executed by Mr. John Griffiths, late principal of 
the Sir J. J. School of Art. The models of enrichments, which 
add so much to the beauty of the structure, were prepared by 
Mr. Gomez and students of the local School of Art, under their 
Principal’s direction. From the basin below the dome a number 
of jets are so arranged as to give a grand display of water. 
There are two drinking fountains for the public—one on the west 
and the other on the east side. 


Returning to the Victoria Terminus and passing along its west 
front, the visitor, en route to the Crawford Markets, has his attention 
directed to the Anjuman-i-Islam, which is designed in the Saracenic 
style, the modern requirements for 
The Anjuman-i-Islam. the construction of a school, and 

the harmonising of it with the several public buildings surrounding 
it being borne in mind. The school has three turrets, sur¬ 
mounted with domes of Porebunder stone, two of them being 
erected at the southern and ono at the northern fayade of the 
structure. The tower is 125 feet high, and is capped with a 
dome having a circumferenoo of 1G feet. The fayade of the building, 
as also the tympana and drums of the domes, the lower frieze ana 
the arched wings of the several windows, are ornamented with 
coloured tiles. The general facing is of dressed blue stone, tbo 
several columns and the arches being made of Porebunder an 
yellow Coorla stone relieved in places by red Hemnuggor stone. 
On the ground-floor are four large and two small 

being also apparatus, library, and masters rooms. On ■ 

there are four class rooms and a large hall, with a purdah lal e , 
gal!orv above it. The second floor has four class-rooms which are 
verv lofty and airy. The cost of the school, which ha a for its object 
Education of Mussulmans, has cost % 

which sum the Mussulman community contributed half a laui or 
rupees to it endowment. 
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t/do* British Institution, which was established in 1^3$ 

the late Rev. Geo. Candy, has for its 
cfo-British Institution. object to provide education and a 
homo for the children of the destitute Indo-British or Eurasian 
population and other:? who have uo claim on the Military Asylum at; 
Byculla. It is, in the main, a charitable institution. The institution 
consists of two sohools—one for boys, the other for girls. The 
children are nearly all Indo-British and European. The echcol pre¬ 
mises, which wore formerly located at Sonapore, cost Rs. 40,000, of 
whioh a moiety was contributed by the Gospel Propagation and 
Obristiau Knowledge Societies, and the remainder obtained from the 
public; tho situation was unsuitable, and the school was trans¬ 
ferred to tho new building at Boree Bunder. A small endow¬ 
ment yields Rs. 80 monthly, a sum just equal to the support of five 
children. The trustees of the Rev. Charles Green’s Memorial Fund 
maintain an orphan in the institution under the trust deed. A new 
and handsome building erected on the site which abuts on the 
market road opposite the Boree Bunder Station, and adjoina tbe 
School of Art compound on its south side, has been built for this 
institution. It lma a frontage of 220 feet, is 419 feet doop, and 
is on a site, the free gift of Government, whose superficial area is 
about 10,000 square yards. The pretty edifice was designed by 
Khan Bahadur Munchorjeo C. Murzban in the domestio Gothic 
style. The building, which forms three sides and a rectangle, is two- 
etoreys high, but so adapted that a third may be addod. Tfc is 
divided into two sections, the southern being occupied by the boys 
and tho northern section by tho girls. The dormitory on tho first 
floor accommodates 134 beds. The dressing and the structure are 
in Porebnodor eione, and tho walla of rubble stone and lime masonry 
faced with circular * random ’ stone. The foundation-stone wa 9 laid 
with much pomp by Lord Duffer in, then Viceroy-elect, on December 
10 th, 1884. It was his first public appearance in India. The new 
building was occupied in January 1887, the institution havim- 
entered on its jubilee. The cos: of the building was Rs. 1,08,000. 


The Church of the Holy Trinity, standing alongside tho 
Indo-britiBh Institution, is Gothic in 
The Ohnrch of the Holy design, and built of blue basalt and 
Pv;wbunder stone points, tho whole 
roofed with Marseilles tiles. Tho old church whioh was situated in 
the Dhobie Tnlao district, dow r n New Sonapore Lane, waa 
tbe gift to ibis city of a late acting Governor, the Hon’ble 
James Farish, who contributed tbe entire cost, Rs, 13,000* It was 
opened for divine service in 1840, and dedicated in 1842 by tho 
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7 Daniel Wilson. The first minister was the late*^^ 
Candy, who was ordained by Bishop Carr on Trinity Snn- 
Jj 38, as a missionary to “ the Iudo-British and other neglected 
portions of our fellow-Chriatians ” in the Presidency. Mr. Candy 
was at first supported by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, who, however, in 1850 withdrew their 
aid to his special iniesidn. In 1860 they so far resumed thoir con- 
ection with the Sonapofe mission as to become responsible for an 
portion of the minister’s salary. The church was originally a 
chapel-of-ease to the cathedral j but it has in recent years been 
made independent of the latter, baptisms and marriages now being 
solemnized in the church, and the minister being made a surrogate. 


The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy School of Art is next reached 

Rir T ^ a> . T be total l «“gth of this building 

Jejeebhoy - s 27 - feefc ^ _ ; b 


School of Art. 


There are four pri* 
vate studios- for the masters, 
and four general class rooms, also soveral store rooms. Over 
the carnage porch is the Superintendent’s room. There are 
two private staircases leading to the private studios, and two 
general staircases. The largo hall on the ground-floor measures 
55 x 30, and above this is the museum and library. The 
building is plain and unostentatious, the funds not ad¬ 
mitting of much ornamentation. The architect was Mr. George 
Twigge Molecey, F. . R. I. B. A. This school, founded by 
the late Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, was opened im September 
1857. At first the classes mot at the Elphinstone Institution, 
but were accommodated Subsequently in temporary buildings 
on the Esplanade. The students are instructed in wood engrav¬ 
ing, ornamental pottery, decorative painting and architectural 
sculpture. There is an excellent museum, containing choice 
examples of Oriental and Enrop.ean decorative art, and a very 
good Art library. The “ Buigrie Memorial Fund 3 ’ collection.of copies 
of Turner’s Temcraire, Gainsborough’s 1‘ut, Holbein’;: Duchess of 
Milan, Consfcablo’s Dedham Mill , Bellini’s Doye Leonardo, and 
others, are hung in the Museum Room. The erection of a separate 
building, for which an admirable site close by baa always been 
reserved, for on Art Museum, Library and Picture Gallery is much 
desired, a? no space exists for further additions to the Baigrie collec¬ 
tion, Photographs of many paintings and frescoes in Italy and 
elsewhere, some of the Arundel Society’s coioured reproductions, 
and others are on view. The olass hoarsarofrcm7to9a.ro., and 
10 to 5 p.ra., on all weekdays except Saturday. Visitors, with a 
purpose, are welcome, The Reipy Art Workshops for training 
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x 3 /ill the production of the best Iiidinn decorative woi^ _ 
^$0$fcwtbe schcol building. Instruction is there given in gold and 
work, enamelling, onrpet-making, wood-carving, pottery, 
ornamental copper, bras* and iron work. Open from 8 to 12 and 
1 to 5 p.m., work executed by tho Maistries (teachers) and students 
for sale, a show-room is attached to the workshops, and orders are 
there taken. At an art pottery warehouse in the same enclosure 
wares of purely Indian design, form, and color are made and sold. 


Skirting tho Esplanade, due west, and taking the road just 
facing the entrance to the markets, the traveller will observe 
several large buildings on his 
The Goculdas Tejpal Hospital. i e ft, The first is the Goculdas 
Tejpal Native Hospital* In 1865, there was a great outcry 
for another native hospital, and the late Mr. llustomjee Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy offered to provide £15,000 if Government 
would give £10,000 and the site, and if the Municipality would 
Bupport tho hospital. Everything wa9 so arranged, when 
the financial crisis prevented the munificent son of Sir Jameetjee 
from carrying out the scheme. It lay in' abeyance for some 
years until Mr. Goculdas Tejpal, a very wealthy and bene* 
volent citizen, was on his death-bed. Tho Municipal Com¬ 
missioner (Mr. Arthur Crawford) then waited upon Mr. Goculdas 
with the plans, and obtained a cheque for £15,000, armed 
with which he subsequently induced Government and the Muni¬ 
cipality to abido by the former arrangement* This building was 
designed by Colonel Puller, R. E., and is not without its faults. 
There is a curious mixture of styles, English architecture cf the 
13th century is varied by Venetian-Gothic details from Mr. Ruskin’g 
“ Stones of Venice.** The building shows a disproportionate quantity 
of roof, and as the smooth coloured tiles are laid in lines of mecha¬ 
nical regularity, they suggest the notion that the building must 
have been set up by machinery. The main building was erected 
from designs by Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Puller, R. E., and the detached 
building from designs by Nusserwanjee Dorajee Meorza, Overseer, 
P. W. D. The work was commenced on tho 10th Muy .1870 ; Hie 
Excellency the Kt. Ilon’bie Sir Seymour FitzGerald, G.C.S.I., Gov 
ernor and President iu Council ; and was completed on the 8th April 
1874. His Excellency the Hon’ble Sir Philip Edmond Wodebouso, 
K.C.B., Governor and President in Council, The work was carried 
out under the immediate orders of Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Puller 
R. E., and J* H. E. Hart, M. I. 0. E., Muncherjee Cowsjee Marshal 
being Assistant Engineer in charge* Goculdas Tejpal contributed 
Rb, 1,50,000. Estimate, Rs. 3,67,494. Actual coat, Rg, 3,07*46$, 
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ft. Xavier’s College, adjoining tho Elphinstone High ScbooTon 
„ , ri n Carnao Road, ranks among the moat 

St. Xaviers College. oapac i on8 and imposing educational 

buildings in the city. It has a frontage of 200 feet, aud consists of 
three wings. Tho middle one is crowned by the St. Xavier’s Tower, 
140 feet in height, displaying in the centre, 90 feet above ground, 
a large statue of St. Francis Xavier, the Apo3tle of India, after 
whom the college is named. There are 18 class looms, besides tho 
apartments of the professors, who are members of the Society of 
Jesus. The college contains a very large physical and a chemical 
laboratory, both fully equipped with the latest instruments and 
apparatus. In the left wing there are two large halls : tho one 
in the ground-floor, paved with marble and supported by 12 stone 
columns, affords ample accommodation for play under shelter. 
Above this i 9 the large college hall, whioh, encircled on 3 sides by 
galleries of richly carved wood-work, affords sitting accommodation 
for a thousand persons. 


The St, Xavier’s College building was designed by the Reverend 
Fr. Wagner, S. J M and was. five years in oourpe of erection, from 
1863 to 1873. The total cost amounted to Rs. 2,62,194, towards 
which sum Government contributed a donation of Rs. 61,308. The 
balance was made up by the subscriptions of the Catholio clergy and 
the general public. 


Since its erection it has always served the two purposes of 
college aud high school for day-soholars, while for some years 
at the outset it included a boarding establishment, whioh, how¬ 
ever, was transferred in 1886 to St. Mary’s in Mazagon. But as 
in coarse of time even the room thus gained was by no means 
sufficient to accommodate mere then 1,000 boys—of whom a largo 
contingent be’oog to the Goanese community and recoivo their 
eduoatioa either gratis, or at very reduced rates —Government, 
on applied i n, grantod an adjaoent plot of land for an addi¬ 
tional building for tho lower olasaes of tho high school. This 
extension, known as the St. Xavier’s Middle Schorl, was com¬ 
pleted at a coat of Rs. 1,54,000, and was opened for school uso 
in January 1891. Though forming one institution with the old 
St. Xavier’s, it is separa'ed from it by the intervening Elphin¬ 
stone High School. Architecturally it, not unworthily, rivals the 
beauty of the fine structures between whioh it stands on Oruick- 
shank Road, vi the Elphinstone High School and the Cama Hospi¬ 
tal. Measuring 200 in front with three storeyB, it contains a chapel, 
2 halls, and 16 largo and elegantly furnished class rooms. St. 
Xavior’s proper givt'B accommodation to tho upper-sohool o'Asses, 
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ge leoturo halls, tho libraries and museums* It has 
funds, but maintains itself from the school fees and the 
Government grants-in-aid. The college has the right to three 
Daksbina fellowships. There are a number of scholarships avail¬ 
able for tho students of the high school. 

1 The Sir Cowasji Jehingir Readymoney Portuguese scholarship. 

2 The Lewis GonBalves scholarship. 3. The Portuguese scholar¬ 
ship Besides these the college awards the ‘Silver medal,’ the 4 Ripon 
Prize * tho ‘Father de Boeselager’a History Prize, as also several 4 Mid- 
die School ’ prizes, and a large number of ordinary prizes in books. 
The conditions, on which these scholarships and pn«a are awarded, 
are published in the annual “ Calendar of St, Xavier’s College. 

Considering its fixed purpose and steady progress in the cause 
of education, as revealed by these facte, the institution of St. Francis 
Xavier’s College stauda forth a lasting monument of the wonderful 
devotion, energy and determination of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The New Elphinstone High School, to which Sir Albert Sassoon 
has contributed £15,000, has been 
The Elphinstone High School. erocte d on tho front of the Espla¬ 
nade Main Hoad. Estimate, Rs. 6,80,705 ; expenditure, Its. 5,59,773. 
Tho total length of this building is 452 feet. There are twonty- 
eight class rooaiB and four masters’ rooma, besides a largo hall 
on the first floor. Above the largo bail i& the library. There ia a 
covered play-ground undor tbo ntral portion of the building, and 
an external staircase leading to the largo hall. The founda¬ 
tion-stone for this building was originally laid on tho opposite side 
of the Esplanade Main Road and parallel with it, but the site 
being afterwards changed, the stone was removed to its present 
position under tho carriage porch, where it may be seen 
facing the entranoe. Ou, a stone opposite is the following inscrip¬ 
tion j — 

THIS TUI FIRST 8T05TB O? TUB 3A9SOOU *K*IU>IlfQg JOB 
TUB BtPHlUBTOBK HIGH SCHOOL, 

TOWARDS TUB BBRCTIOH OP WHICII THB SOM Oh ON K LAXX AWl> A UALW OS BUP£X8 
via ootrrutnuTED by thb 

HOKOBABLB SIR ALBERT DAVID SASSOOW, XT., C.8.I., 

WAS LAID BT 

BIS 7.XCELLBXCT THE BiUUT HOBBLE 

SIB W. R SEi'MOUB ViiSBY FITZGERALD, G.C S ».. P.C., GOV RITOtt OS BOMBAY, 
OK TUB 8KD DAT OF MAT, A.D. 1872. 


The design for this bnildiug wag prepared by Mr. George : - igge 
Molooey, F.U.I.B A. Under its original name of the Native Edu¬ 
cation Society’s School, this institution was established in 1822. In 
later years it was amalgamated with the Elphinatone College, and 
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£stab!iahraent was, until 1856, known as tbe Elphiutn**^ 
n. After separation that then took plaoe, it was known 
. . LIphinstone High School, and tbe number of pupils under the 

prmeipalship of Mr. T. B. Kirkhara having outgrown the limits of 
accommodation in the old building, the present palatial structure 
was provided. It has a funded capital of Rg. 80,000, and onioys 
an annual allowance from Government of Re. 20,000. 


Near the now Elphinstone High School on the Cruiokahank 

The PeafconJee Cama Hospital. ? oa 5 we th . e Peat onjee Hormua. 

’ jee Cama Hospital for women and 
children, tbe ceremony of laying the foundation-Btone of which was 
performed by H> R. H. the Duke of Connaught on the 22nd of 
November 1883, and the institution opened with muoh ceremony by 
Lord Reay on the 30th July 1880. Mr. Cama contributed in nil a 
lakh and a quarter rupees towards the hospital. The site, covering an 
area of 19,000 square yards, was granted by Government free of 
obarge. The institution ia named after tbe munificent donor—Mr. 
Peatonjeo Horrauajee Cama—and is one of the first fruits of the move¬ 
ments originally started by Mr. Kitfcredge and Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee 
Bengallee, C. I. E., for supplying medical aid to tbe women of India, 
and mainly tbe outcome of the generosity of the donor whoee Dame it 
bears. The building was designed by JKhan Bahadoor Muncberjee C. 
Murzban, then Executive Engineer of the Presidency, who hos 
succeeded in raising an edifice which will be regarded os an archi¬ 
tectural feature of tbe city. The design, which is inedimval Gothic, 
is elegant without being ornate, and the architect nowhere appears 
to have Haccambed to the temptation of sacrificing utility to 
beauty, The building had the advantage of being erected under Mr. 
Murzban’s persoual supervision. The architectural details of the 
building may now be given in brief. On entering tbe porobed gate in 
the centre of the building, one’s notioe ia attracted by a marble slab 
in tbe wall bearing the following inscription in English :—“ This 
Hospital for Women and Children was built at the cost of Pestonjee 
Mormusjee Cama, whose name it bears. The foundation-stone was 
laid by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Stratheam 
on the 22nd November 1883. The hospital was completed aud 
formally opened by His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord 
Rcoy, G.O.I.E., LL.D., Governor of Bombay, on the 30th July 1886. 
The building was designed by, and erected under, the superinten¬ 
dence of Khan BaJiadoor Muncberjee Cowasjee Murzban, A.M.I.C.E.” 
Similar tablets bearing inscriptions in Gujarati and Marathi also 
occupy prominent positions. In front is a stone staircase having 
ornamental iron railings, and a newei surmounted by a gas lamp 
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•¥ e - Immediately behind the entrance hall is a rikjrr 
/lady superintendent. On the right-hand side, that 

—-1 the Police Court building, there is a general lying-in-ward 

and next to it is a dispensary and a class-room for nurses! 
On the left there is a separate ward for Parsee females, each 
of the wards providing ample accommodation for ten’ beds 
The lady superintendent’s room being in the centre, she can 
easily supervise the working of the wards on both sides. ’ There are 
verandahs in tho front and rear of the building, running throughout 
its whole length, tho ono in front beipg enclosed to keop off tho sun and 
rain. In tho rear are the bath-rooms and lavatories which are ap« 
proacked by a covered passage. Ou the first floor is a terrace 
where convalescents may ait and enjoy a view of the beatifully 
laid out grounds. To the right is the medical ward, in. 
eluding a room for nurses, and beyond is the children’s ward, with 
twelve beds. Immediately on the left-hand side is the snrrical wa^d 
and next to it is the operat ion room fitted up with special windows and 
gas lamps. An additional floor placed over- tho central portion 
complete tue symmetry of the edifice. Here the House Surgeon 

doHml 8 comfortablc ‘ 8uit0 of rooms. The compound is 

dotted with separate annexes, one of which is a ward for patients 
suffering from infectious fevers. It has room for four patients 
nua» comply in itself With special servants and evor/proS 
against the possibility of the patients in the main hospital' beincr in 
anyway infected. At tho opposite end is a block containing sopafate 
quarters. ^ di,I '°'' CUL it are theTS 

Through the liberality of the late Mr. Bomanjee Eduljee Allblese, 
The ^llblesB Obstetrio Hob- Pareto gentleman, this Hog* 

Pitai. pdal was built and furnished for the 

the Police Courts and the Caroa Hospital. Tho Alibied i Tn ^ et f e , e . n 
maintained and controlled entirely by Government and worln'/V 9 
the staff of tho Cn .na Hospital. The hailing has aocomm^at^ & 
trea^f"’ mulwlfery aDd Ky u « ool °e'cal cases being principally 

The Presidency Police Court an imposing structure on 
The Esplanade Police Court. “Plauado, was opened ou the 
building is mediaeval Gothic, havinf*L“topoSS t!d 
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•frontage extending for 300 feet to the Crui<fic| 
d^\Froin the rear of tho building to the front of the carr 
"hfwhich is a feature of the principal elevation, the depth is 125 
feet ; 'the total height to the ridge of the roof is 100 feet, and above 
tills a ventilation shaft, ten feet square, has been earned up 
another forty-five feet. The building is of fcorebund^r stone with 
facing and arches of Coorla stone, find from end to end the fipe 
frontage is ornamented with stone carvings in harmony with the 
general style. On the ground-floor is a large lock-up for native 
men, another place of confinement for disorderly cases, and other 
seperate cells for European men, European women, and native 
women, and - a store room for stolen goods. On the same floor 
there are rooms for the keeping of the records, for the use ok tho 
European constables, the messengers, and the guard. On the first 
floor the third Magistrate’s Court is a spacious, apartment 60 by 
CO by 80. For the Magistrate a dressing room and a private room 
stand next the Court, a waiting-room’ for tho witnesses near tho 
staircase, a room for barristers over the large carriage-porch, and 
a clerk’s room completes the allocation of the space. The 
dimensions of the upper Court ou tho second floor for the Chief 
Magistrate -differ from the other in its height only. Tho 
division of this floor is similar to that of the first floor, and 
includes the two rooms for the Magistrate, the witnesses* waiting- 
room, and a room for tho chief clerk, a second staff of clerks 
being lodged over the carriage-porch on the same level. Tho 
corridor is broad and convenient, and a twelve-foot verandah 
encircles tho building ou each floor. A separate staircase for 
the prisoners and witnesses coimnuaicates direct from the 
cells to the Courts, aud the prisoners also have an entrance 
of their own at the soutb-efast corner of tho court-house. Tho 
chief staircase, 30 feet square,' gives access to each of the 
Courts, a* well as to the third floor, where comfortable quarters for 
the European police officers iu charge are provided. On the 
' .Staircase is a marble slab with the inscription : — 

THIS BUILDING FOCI THE PRESIDENCY MAGISTRATES COURTS 
WAS ERECTED FROM DESIGNS BY 
JOHN ADAMS, 

ARCHITECTURAL EXECUTIVE ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR TO 
ITS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HON’m.E LORD REAY, G.C.I.E., LL.D., 

- GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

THE WORK WAS CARRIED OUT UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
KIIAN BAHADUR MUNCHERJEE COWA8JEE MURLBAN, 

ASSOC. M. INST. O.E., 

E?tKCUTIVF. ENGINEER, PRESIDENCY. 

N COMMENCED * 3 R D DECEMBER 1834, 

COMPLETED 31ST DECEMBER 1838, 

STIMATCD COST Rs, 3,17,301. 
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qunre, opposite tho Money Schools cloeo by, 

“ lighthouse,” with fountains at tho foot, presentc? 
ir. Rnstomjeo. Jamsetjeo Jejeebhoy. 

Having thus gone tho round of the Esplanade, the traveller will feel 
with us, that when one or two gaps are filled, and a good theatre 
and music hall eroctod near tho Money Schools, Bombay may be 
very proud of the Esplanade. Travelling through the native town 
towards P:\rel our visitor, while ho will bo struck by the picturesque 
gables and lofty houses in Kalbadovie, and the temple and mosques 
The Jamaetjee Jejeebhoy observable on every hand, will seo no 
and Cowasjeo Jehanghior building worthy of note until he arrives 
Hospitals. at the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hos¬ 

pital, including a fine hospital originally built by the old Barcmot and 
added to by his sons, who have also provided a Leper Hospital and 
Incurable Ward close by, while Sir Cowaejee Jehonghier Ready- 
rnoney has presented an Opthalmio Hospital at the same site. 


Proceeding towards Parel the traveller will notice the very plain 
Jewish Synagogue, and then shndder at the ugliness of the 
Byoulla Schot !, and Church. The schools are carried on i y tho 
Education Society, with the object of training up the children of 
Europeans in the priueiples of Christianity. They give accommoda¬ 
tion to 200 boys and 150 girls, and were built at a cost of one and 
three-quarter lakhs. A little farther on over the Bycullft Railway 
Bridge the well ventilated stables of the Tramway Company will be 
noticed. 


On the opposite side of tho road are the Victoria Gardens and the 

The Victoria Museum and 7 lctoria Mu8eu 1 m » a handsome sfcruc- 
Gardens. ture, gorgeously ornamented within, 

stands back from the road, the SasBOon 
Clock Tower in front, Tho Victoria Gardens and Museum were the 
outcome of a proposal made at a public meeting held in the To n 
Hall, in 3858, to commemorate the tran-ferenoe of the Government 
of India from the East India Company to H. M. the Queen ‘ 
Government gave the si’ o, which covers 32 acres of w hat was known 
as the Mount Estate, and a small grant of money, which was, howevor 
chiefly found by the citizens of Bombay, the native- pm try being tho 
chief donors. The museum was built by public subscriptions, and 
contains the remnants of the collections of the old “ Government 
Central Museum,” which were pariially destroyed during the m u . 
tiny, having been thrown outof the Town Hall, where they were kept* 
The museum was intended to illustrate the economic products and 
natural history of Western India, but unfortunately little or nothing 
is done to add to the collection. The first stone was laid bv Sir 
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FJrcve in November 1862 j but t|ie works were stopped 1 
of funds, and it was not until 1868 that the Govei* 
agailndindertook to complete them. The museum.was opened in 1871. 
IFcontains a fine statue, by Noble, of the late Prince Consort, Thu 
Victoria Gardens, which were laid out and planned by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, under Dr. (now Sir George) Bird wood, 
having been entirely remodelled, may be classed amongst the 
permanent attractions of Bombay. Tue area of the entire ground 
is over thirty-two acres,'and the Gardens were opened co the public 
in 1862 by Lady Frere, to whom there is a memorial in the grounds. 
The whole, however, is enclosed within one boundary, which, on 
three sides, consists of masonry walling, and on the west side (the 
main entrance) of handsome Brookendalo railings and a quadruple 
set of very ornate gates, the gift of two native gentl men. The 
grounds are appropriately laid out with broad pathp, raised 
terraces, and miniature ornamental lakes, and, being richly 
wooded with choice and rare tropical trees and plants, arranged 
botanically, present at all time9 a gratefully cool and refresh¬ 
ing aspect. To be seen at their best, the visitor 6hould select 
either early morning or evening; in the former case, the fresh¬ 
ness of all around, fragrant with the scent of choice flowers and 
creepers, will amply compensate for the exertion • and, in the latter 
case, the gorgeous and varied costames of the native ladies 
and gentlemen (who frequent tbo gardens of an evening by 
•-.bousands), contrasting with the rich green of the surround: 
ing foliage, add life to the scene and present a kaleidoscopio 
study of endless interest. The general plan of the gardens. ’ 
may be thus described : From the open space Dear the museum 
it is divided by a broad avenue, bordered with beds of flowering 
and ornamental foliaged plantp, leading to a large octagonal 
space decorated by a fountain. On the loft of the avenue the 
garden is laid < ! with « hiding paths, large open luwns and groups 
and clumps cf tr< s w hieh aie botanically arranged according to 
the natural order* to which they belong. The carnivora are kept iu 
spacious cages designed by Mr. Phippon. There is a well filled deer 
park and a pretty artificial 1»ke which give the finishing touch to 
"the scenery. On the right of the avenue there is a very fine piece of 
ornamental water in a serpentine shape banked with rich wild 
foliage and spanned with rustic bridges, which lead to large 
lawns on the other side of the water. Just behind the 
superintendent’s bungalow is a very handsome fernery con-: 
turning over 200 specimens of ferns and palms and watered and 
kept cool by numerous circular fountains, round which aro 
narrow winding path*. In close proximity are other smaller 
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and nurseries, and in the rear are the old qnal 
7 animals, which are how used as a hospital for tm 
east of the museum a rustic bandstand has been con¬ 
structed, »t which the band of H. E. the Governor, or of one of the 
local Volunteer Corps, occasionally play. Between the bandstand and 
the museum is a raised terrace for promenading, and immediately 
iu front of the former a large open space has been levelled and 
made suitable for carriage traffic, so that those who are disinclined 
for exercise, may listen to the music in ease and comfort. The 
annual cost of the gardens amounts to about Rs. 69,000, which ia 
granted from the public funds by the Corporation, who placed a 
competent botanist and horticulturist in charge in the person of 
Mr. G-. Cargtensen, under whose care the Gardens were considerably 
improved. After his death th© Corporation entrusted tbo Victoria 
Gardena to a Parsi Superintendent. 


On the opposite side of the road is the handsoimpile of buildings 
^lic Victoria Teohnlcal forming what was »-.e Cowasjeo Jenau- 
Institute. ghicr Elphinstoe College, the late 

Sir Cowasjee Jehanghier Readytnoney havinr contributed half of the 
entire cost. The college had its origin in a ■»voting of the Bombay 
Native Education Society, held on the 22nd Yugust 1827, to consider 
on appropriate testimonial to the lion.MonnntuarfcBlphinsione on his 
resigns ion of tbo Government of R/mbay. The result of this 
meeting wan a sum of Vs. collected by public snbscrip- 

tion towards the eieiWmeut, of J?rof©airships for teaching the 
English language and the arts, scieroos and literature of 
Europe, to be denominated the ElpMnsto u ° Profoaaoi ships. 
This sum afterwards accumulated to ^ 8 * 4,43,901, and tbo 
interest of it is augmented by an annual -ubscriptioTi from 
Government of Rs. 22,000. The fir at Hlphinstone ‘ professors 
arrived in 1835, aud commenced f.h-* r W( >rk in the Town Hall, 
but they did not meet ^»uix cue success they desired; and a year 
or two later au amalgamation was effected between the Native. 
Education Society’/. School, situated on the Esplanade, and the 
adjacent eolLogo, under the name of the Efphinstone Institution, th© 
teachers in the latter being elevated to the status of professors, and 
a division of labour being arranged. The first report of the amal¬ 
gamated institution was issued in 1810. In 1850 the professorial 
element was separated from the Elphinstone Institution, which 
from that time, became a high school. The college was removed 
to Byetilla, and later to Tankerville, Raboola Tank Road, it wasi 
on the 20th February, 1871, transferred to the handsome structure on 
the Pared Rood known as the “ Cowasjee Jehanghier Buildings ** 
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building cost, two lakhs. The property and endofr _ 

Elphinstone College ar& under , the guardianship o 'f~ the" 




painted by Mr. Griffiths, late Principal of the Boipbay School of Art. 
On completion of the huge pile of buildings, knpwn as the Central 
Press Buildings in th^ Port, the college was removed there, and the 
Technical Institute is now located fn the Oowasjee Jehanghier 
Buildings at Parel. , 


THE ARTHUR CRAWPORD MARKETS. 

These markets deserve a separate description, for they are the 
noblest and mos* -r-soful of all the public improvements executed in 
Bombav, theyfprm a grand monument to the energy and ad- 
v imstrative capacty of the gentleman whoso name they boar, and who 
was Municipal ComiiHsioner of Bombay from July 18G5 till Novem. 
ber 18/1. When Ifr.'lrawford became Commissioner the slaughter, 
bouses of Bombay were within the town and close to the so-called 
The Old Markets. Public markets, wretched, low-tiled, 

. ’ open sheds, indifferently paved and 

drained, very crowded and hot, and dirty to a degree. The 
very sight of such paces was loathsome and disgusting, 
rind no one resorted to Vim tfftrmte who could possibly 
avoid it. Mr. Crawfjfd first of all sik V) • work with the 
mtehers, whom ho turned out of the town altogether. jScw 
slaughter-houses were e reo ted in 1867 at Bandora, near the station 
of that name on theB. B. atJ(ia L Kflilway# ten miles from Bombay, 
separate buddings being provided for the killing of nheopand cattle 
in order not to offend ,, a tive prejudices. The buildings are 

The Bandora Slaughter lar 8 e aild B^betantial structures, with 
Housoo. • JU *'***<*. They are three in number : 

one being used for the slaughter of 
sheep and goatj, the two others being set apart for cattle. 
One of these latter belongs to the Commissariat Department. 
They are furnished with a good supply of Yohar water, and are 
Wei)-drained. The animals are daily inspected and passed for slaugh¬ 
ter ing before entering the yards. At 6 p.m. the slaughtering 
of from 1,800 to 1,800 sheep and goats, and from 70 to 
90 cattle begins, and continues till 8 or 9 o’clock at night. The 
carcases being prepared, they are hung up in meat vans drawn by 
bullocks, nnd are sent to the markets early in the morning. 
Before, however, the butclu rs pack away the ineat intended for sale 
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■markets and stock (lie waggons, *ke SuperinfcendoaS 
^ v* Houses carefully inspects rhe meat. Nothing puma, 

Vs ^thi^^dre, can get into the markets, unless it is smuggled in ; 
but the staff of Inspectors under the Superintendent keep 
on - the alert, and - butchers find it too risky to try smug¬ 
gling. For the markets the Government granted a convenient 
site, covering 72,000 square yards, at the north-east corner of 
tho Esplanade. The ground was laid out so as to assign the principal 
part of the space to tho Flower, Fruit; and Vegetable markets adjoin- 
mg tho Market and Esplanade Cross Koad B , and to place the 
Beef, Mutton, and Fish Markets at some distance off to 
leeward of them, with au open.-fepace in the centre, which is 
made into a garden. A store shed wrei built at tho 
south side of the enclosure, with separate rooms to be hired 
out to wholesale dealers in fruit, &c. For the Meat Markets 
no architectural ornament w'as considered necessary ; open, airy, 

• The Present Market. commodious buildings ouly were re’- 
quired. But on the west and north- 
west frontage to be occupied by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Markets I was bound, 1 ” says Mr. Crawford, “as well for the 
appearance of the town as by the conditions of the Government 
grant, to erect a building with some architectural pretensions. 
Having failed to obtain suitable designs in England, I commissioned 
Mr. Emerson to prepare one;” and the result of this commission ia 
a vcr y handsome building, which, in general appearance and in the 
Convenience and cleanliness of all its internal arrangements, is not 
surpassed by any market in the world. The building consists of a 
centre hall with three principal gateways, surmounted h\ a clock. 
tower. Each arched gateway is divided by a column of polished 
granite on a blue basalt base. Tho arched compartments above were 
to have been filled with sculptured marble entablatures representing 
every-day scones of Indian life; but only two of these had boon 
completed by the sculptor, Mr. Kipling, before he left Bombay. 
The masonry ia of coarse Coorla rubble, with Forebunder 
coigns, relieved by a very fine warm red stone from Baasoin 
Entering the central hall, in which there is a drinking 
fountain presented by the late Sir Cowasjeo J changin'or. tlu> 
fine dimensions of the building at onco strike the ovo. To tho 
right stretches a masonry wing, 150 ft. bv 100 - - an area f 

16,000 q. fret, which i* served for .fruit’and flbwerN - a n d t\ 

the left an iron wing 350 ft. by 100 =* an area of 36,000 sq ft 
which is appropriated to stalls for vegetables, spices & c The 
centre, including the gateways cover ; 10,000 sq. ft. The total ar Z 
under cover ia 66,000 square feet, all open, with double iror roof of 
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ipdn, snpported on iron columns. Height to the 

: / a- ^ ^ ^ ^ n n rii £1. mi _ i • i 


height to ridge of roof 61 £ ft. The market is paved 


MdPCaithness Hags, and illuminated with the electrio light. The 
conservancy arrangements are exceptionally good for an oriental 
country. 


The visitor who wishes to see this market at its best should go 



flowers as cannot be matched in any other city. Each dealer sits 
upon his stall with his goods beside him, so that there is plenty of 
room for strangers tefc walk about, even when the chaffering is : 
busiest. Walking'down between the rows, one. aces, first stalls 
covered with wreaths of jessamine (the roogra variety of jessamine 
is especially prized by the natives), the garlands and bouquets of 
garden flowers. Gardening is now much more fashionable than it 
used to be in Bombay, and nearly all varieties of English flowers, 
from roses down to verbenas, are grown here in abundance! 
Several stalls are. devoted almost entirely the sale of pan 
noparee, the favourite luxury of all natives. The pan is a 
green aromatic vine-leaf, which is spread with lime and 
wrapped round a bit of betel-nut (the fruit of the areca 
palm) and chewed. Its taste, which is»not unpleasant, is due 
wholly to the pan, the nut, which in appearance closely, 
resembles th&. irutmeg, % having no flavonr, and being only useful 
apparently to prolong the chewing process. The vino from which 
the pan leaf is gathered requires very careful and expensive culti¬ 
vation. Great plantations pf'it are kept up in the valley of the» 
upper Nerbpdda, near Jubbulpore, and the leaves are packed in 
baskets and sent to Bombay. Of fruit there is, first of all, 


the plantain or banana, in its many 
varieties, of which the small delicate 


Fruit. 


yellow one is the beet 1 for eating. Then we have pummeloes, of 
which the best grow in and about Bombay. The puxnmelo (West 
Indian shaddock) is a species of citron, with a slightly bitter flavour ; 
it is a delightful 'fruit to eat in the morning after a long walk or 
drive. ’ Melons and pumpkin^ abound, and are much used by the 
natives. Excellent oranges come from Nagpore j those grown 
nearer the sea have not much flavour. Fine black and white 
grapes are supplied by Aurungabad, and a good many baskets 
come all the way from Cabal, which has always been celebrated for 
fruits, and from which Bombay also gets walnuts, pistacio nuts, 
£ried peaches, and apples. NectarineB and peaches of good quality 
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at Bangalore, but it is only occasionally that theyjJJ^ 
’ into tho Bombay market. Occasionally, a basket or two 
_[■'^^a^yborrics find their way down from Mahableshwur, where 
this delicious fruit grows in perfection. Fresli and dried dates are 
brought from Muscat id tho Persian Gulf. Cocoanuts, figs, guavas, 
and custard-apples are all plentiful and cheap ; and the pine-apples 
are often as good as any raised in English hot houses for twenty 
times the money. The best pine-apples are grown down in the South¬ 
ern Konkan, and are brought up to Bombay in countrv boats. Tho 
chickoo , a fruit like the medlar, but of a better flavour, is esteemed 
a great delicacy. The fruit, however, for which Bombay is 
deservedly most famous is the mango, which comes ~intoi 
season in May. The Afoos (probably a corruption of Alpkon9o) 
inangb of Mazagoh is the best. Jt is pear-shaped, and can be 
distinguished from other mangoes by a little lump or lioru 
at the narrow end. Of vegetables/ also, which a hundred 
years ago were very scarce in Bombay, there is now sn end- 

Vegetables. * es ? va . r * e ky- ^ ie onion of Bombay 

(l maintains its character of being 

celebrated all over the East/’ and good celery and ouounibers are 
also grown in the neighbourhood. The chief source of supply for 
the vegetable market is, however, the country about Poona, which 
grows capital green peas, green onions French-beans, lettuces, 
cauliflowers, &c. Potatoes are cultivated for tho Bomhuy market at 
many places above the Ghauts, from Nassik to Tulleygaum and 
Mahableshwur. 


Great quantities of the various pickles, spier v, and other Condi- 
ments to which tho natives are so partial are sold at the stalls in 
the vegefcablo Market. There are also in this part of the building 
several shops for the sale of oilman’s stores, and two or three atalla 
for the sale of bread. 


The Beef Market is an iron building paved with Yorkshire flags. 
It is kept as clean as possible by Mr. Bennett, the Superintendent 
•of the Markets, but the unpleasant smell of meat in a hot climate 
cannot be wholly done away with. This is more disagreeably 
apparent in tho Mutton Market, which is decidedly overcrowded 
one end of it being set apart for fish. There ought to be a separate 
Fish. Market, and there is room for such a building at < he eastern end 
of the Vegetable Market on the ground already enclosed. Both the 
Mcat< b eef and mutton*sold in Bombay are 

go°d, as a rule, though, of course, the 
meat is small and lean as compared with what one gets in England 
\ euisou can occasionally be purchased iu the market, and the ot her 
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dish at an alderman’s feast, turtle, is not diffiiMj 
^ as turtles are frequently brought to Bombay from 
chee, where they abound, and have been, it is confidently 
asserted, sent all the way to London to appear at the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, Bombay can boast of some line fish — more 
particularly the pomfret, a large 
10 ’ species of flounder, with a flavour re¬ 

sembling that of turbot, but more delicate. The bombelo or Bom¬ 
bay duck is a gelatinous fish, not liked by mail}* persons when it is 
fresh. When dried, however, it forms a favourite relish. Very good 
oysters are caught all along the coast. The shell appears large, but 
the oyster itself is plump, well-flavoured, and not inconveniently big, 

Close to the Mutton and Beef Markets is a coffee-shop, where 
^ ^ the butlers who go to market for 

o u era Coffee Shop. their masters get their breakfast. 
This popular institution, it is said, brings in a clear revenue of 
Be. 1,200 a year. 

The enclosed garden was regularly laid out* and planted with 
trees in 1870, when the markets were 
completed, and it now presents a very 
refreshing appearance. In the centre of it is one of the prettiest 
fountains in Bombay. It was designed by Mr. Emerson, and the 
panels round it, with female figures representing the various rivers 
of India, were sculptured by Mr. Kipling, of the School of Art. 

On the southern side, adjoining the store-house, is the live 
. _ poultry market, generally well stock- 

Poultry and Game. ed with . ^ | uob8j '„d turkeys. 

Of game it may be said that the snipe, curlew, teal, and wild duck, 
and the florican, when in season, arc excellent ; partridges and 
other game are hardly worth eating. Many parrots, cockatoos, 
minas, canaries, love birds, &c., are offered here for sale. 

The Crawford Markets cost Bs. 11,18,500, but only about one- 
- . , _ av. third of the population, it is 

Markets. estimated, is supplied from them. 

The market for perhaps half the 
population is the iron building in the Null Bazaar, in the native 
between the Parel and Duncan Hoads, erected at a coBt of 
Rs. 1,37,000, and now bringing in an income of about Rs. 38,000 a 
year. Here, in the evening, thousands upon thousands of people 
may be seen marketing. The whole annual cost of maintaining the 
various Municipal Markets of Bombay is Bs. 1,60,000, while the 
revenue from th^in is nearly four lakhs of rupees. 
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yfche main entrance to the Crawford Markets standi 
„ . n new head-quarters of the BomtTa^ 

8 oad -Quarters. Police, one of the handsomest and with 

—;—-—-- otantial buildings erected on the Esplanade Estate* The 
building is in the Domestic Gothic style of architecture, the central 
feature, capped with a gable and with an octagonal tower, being on 
the south fagade. The staircase turrets at the back are finished with 
imposing towers and handsome finials, and the whole building i s 
surmounted by a turret, forty feet high, above the top of the main 
gable roof. 1 ho building ig entered through a staircase vestibule 
on the right and left of which are located the subordinate police 
officers’ offices, the look-ups, strpng-roome, and the land conveyance 
and other o'ffioes most-frequented by the public. Every care baa 
been tuhen to provide for the convenience of the public having 
U8i nc as with the police authorities in the various branches and 
departments. Thus, the officer in charge of the licensing of land 
conveyances has his offico on the ground-floor at the north wing on 
the Carnao Road. It is so arranged that the many hundreds of 
persons who have to go to him for licenses can transact their 
business with convenience and despatch. Again, the head of tho 
Criminal Investigation Department has his office on tho ground- 
boor under the corner turret on the east, where he would bn easily 
accessible to those who might wish to see him. The entranco 
veatffiule is paved with a handsome design in Minton tiles. A 
ustot the late Sir Frank Soutor, a handsome work in marble, which 
was procured by subscriptions raised by the police force after hig 
aeatn, stands m a good position in the garden directly in front of the 
ontraneQ vestibule. On going upstairs the visitor to the new 
fL ng i fi f? d0 fch , e Oommi "ioner , s office, with retiring rooms 
. ," 0 n lef ° n storey, with accommodation for his 

on 5* n ® xt . t0 , hl8 own room. On the right of the north wing 
on tho first storey are located tho offices of the Deputy Com- 

h'Lvim^h * and of k* 0 cle jjke. For the convenience of those 
* ng business with the Commissioner and the Deputy Com- 

Rt “ er A a .\ ry offic ^ and wa *ting-room are provided on the first 
Btoi ey On the eecoi d storey, which is approached by three stair- 
® ?? afc tbe building, with a view to give privacy to .e 

residents, are located the quarters intended for one superintendent 
an inspector, and two European constables. The third* storey pro’ 
vides quarters for the servants of the officers who have their 
residence on the second storey. The convenience of the residents 
has been studied m every detail, each officer having a complete set 
of servants’houses, kitchens, &c., with all the latest sapHawy im! 
provemente. The police barracks, situated on the western limit of 
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Jnind adjacent to the Gocnldas Tejpal Hospital, wit 

_ s .^odation for 120 sepoys, each of the men having a roo 

a.ft^placo and chimney and a bath-room, with as many con¬ 
veniences as could be provided from the small assignment of founds 
given for each man. The stabling for twenty sowars, with godowu 
accommodation, has been provided on the southern bounday of the 
enclosure. The space between the buildings has been kept open 
as a parade ground, shaded all round with tr< es. The building, 
which was designed by Mr. J. Adams, Architectural Engineer, an 
Surveyor to Government, is artistically diversified by the projections 
of the principal features and by the selection of yellow Ooorla sfonps 
in the construction of the building, the warm colour of the wood¬ 
work blending well with the stone facingr. The work was construct¬ 
ed jnder* the supervision of Mr. S. Hebsch, Executive Engineer of 
the Presidency. 

THE PEDDER MARKETS. 

The Pedder Markets at Mazagon have been built in deference to 
numerous petitions from the inhabitants there, who bad just cause 
to be dissatisfied witn the filthy and overcrowded sheds which 
hitherto did duty as the mart for their daily supplies of food. The 
population of Mazagon is chiefly composed of Christians, a great 
proportion of whom are Europeans and Portuguese ; the demand 
therefore, for fresh animal food and for a suitable market to 
purchase it in, became a necessity which could not be overlooked ; 
consequently three lofty, airy and woll-vontilated buildings were 
erected in the centre of a ncatly-laid-out garden, enclosed by a 
su >stantial wall with ornamental railing. No pretensions at 
architecture have been aimed at j but the buildings sro in every 
way well suited fer their purpose. They are clean, spacious, 
thoroughly well drained and provided with an ample supply of 
v ater, and so far from being offensive, as markets often are in this 
country, aro not only an acquisition to the residents as a matter of 
convenience, but, from their gay aod pleasing appearance, have 
become quite a feature in the neighbourhood. 

The larger building nesr the main entrance is the Fruit Market, 
where all kinds of fruit and vegetables, as fcbeir season comes round, 
may bo obtained ; and the building in rear of this is the Fish and 
Mutton Market j at one end of which there are eevetal stalls for 
the sale of mutton, while at the other eud nothing but fish is sold. 
Of this last commodity Bombay is particularly fruiiful, for, except 
during the monsoon, when the fishing boats dare not face the 
weather, many kinds and varieties of fish of excellent quality are 
always here for sale. For the epicure oysters, shrimps, prawns 
lobsters, and pray fish are always to be obtained, while, on the other 
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prefer quantity to quality may gratify their taste 
^takea which are almost daily offend for sale. _ 

f Market is placed apart from the others, and is much 
containing Bpaco for eight stalls only; but it is in 
every way adequate to the demand of ike beef.eaters of Maza- 
gon. Fresh beef is daily supplied, and every precaution ia taken to 
prevent the intioduction of aoy inferior quality of meat into these 
markets. 

The tofcal cost of the construction of these markets was Us.>37,000. 
They were named after the then Municipal Commissioner, Mr. 
W. G. Pedder, C. S., to whose exertions they owe their existence. 

THE FORT. 



Wo will now take the visiter back once more to the point where 
wa introduced him to “ Bombay the Beautiful” —the Apollo Bunder. 
Turning to the right from the Sailor’s Home, and passing over the 
8 te of the Apollo Gate of the old fortifications, you enter the Fort, 
On your right is the Dockyard, on your left the Scotch Church, 
whence the line of fcbe fortifications can be tractd by the frontage 
of the houses running parallel to them along Rampart Row to 
Church Gate, and Hornby Row to Bazaar Gate. The Fort is divided 
iuto two well marked sections. From the Scotch Cburch to the 
western eud of Cknroli Gate Street, up this street to the Cathedra*, 
Mphinsfcone Circle, the Town Hall, and back by the Custom 
Hous to the Dockyard, is the European quarter, containing the 
Goverumefc and merch&ntile offices and the principal European shops. 
Pho northern section of the Fort from the Cathedral to opposite the 
G. I. P. Railway terminus at. Boree Bunder in the bative buzzar, 
chiefly occupied by Porsees. The greatest portion of .the house pro¬ 
perty in the Fort has been^created since 1758, when the oomph- 
tion of tho line of fortifications made the inhabitants of Bombay 
anxious to live within the walls, Mr. Warden, Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in 1812, meutions, in h's Report on tho Landed Tenures of 
Bombay, that people then leaving could “recollec f r he space on wh'ch 
the Government House is built, ai d the whole range wbeie the Rope 
™k (Rampart Row, W.) Btocd, including thepiemises belonging to 
Mr. Forbes, and, in fact, the best part of the Fort, as plantations of 
coccanutp, which it become the policy of tbo Goveumeut to acquire 
and to remove ; and iu prints t f the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the ody buildings shown south of the Cathedral are Govern¬ 
ment House ( the old Secretariat. ), the Custom House, and 
the building known by the name of the old High Court 
To induce people to settle in Bombay, the Government at 
first gaye away land to aDV one who wished io build, and thtfa 
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pi* /the valuable ground was quickly alienated. ThJnl 
•tpmont was compelled, when pie38ed for room, to buyoack - 
^^^property as it wanted frcm the tenants. A part of the exten¬ 
sive and rambling range of buildings forming the old Secretariat 
was in 17G4 purchased from Mr. Whitehill for Rs. 45,000. The site 
of this office had previously been a tank, which was filled up 
by Mr. Whitehill and the house erected thereon. The Secretary’s 
house in the same compound was bought from Mr. Secretary 
Ravenecroft in 1780 for Rs. 20,000. A house and back apartments 
adjoining the Marine House were purchased by the Government from 
Mr. George England in 1766, as being conveniently situated, for 
carrying on the different branches of the marine business, for 
Rs. 27,675. The Court House appears to have been purchased about 
the same time for Rs. 60,000. In 1790 the Government bought for 
Re. 27,000 the honae, out-houses, and cotton screws near the old 
bunder belonging to Mr. John Hunter, immediately adjoining the 
Company^ hospital, “ whiob had been so often recommended by 
Sir Edward Hughes and others to bo taken into the marine yard ’’ 
In 1803 a groat tire broke out in the B’ort, and destroyed nearly 
three-fourths of the baziar, together with the barracks, custom¬ 
house and many other public buildings and property of immense 
value belonging to the native merchants. Many houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Castle were battered down by the artillery to 
stop the progress of the flames and preserve the magaziue, or 
in all probability, the whole town would have been destroyed! 
The Company resolved to rebuild the town, and tried to 
resume a great part of the property. They were met, however, 
by a combination on the part of the native landholders 
and it appears, from what came ont in the inquiry instituted on the 
Company’s behalf some years afterwards, that at that time some 
European merchants were in possession of a good deal of house 
property. Mr. Leckie, founder of the house of Leckie and Co., 
drew in 1812 an income of £3,00j a year from his property in the 
Fort, which adjoii ed the Scotch Church, and a part of which is now 
represented by the office of Sir Charles Forbes and Go. Further 
atoni* Rope Walk Street (so called from the Rope Walk here kept 
for many years by the Company for the manufacture of coir rop^s, 
Ac.), and at the bottom of Forbes Sfcieet, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Forbes had built the office now occupied by Mossrs. D. Sussoon and 
Co., and the Government had a quarrel with Mr. Stewart, Mr. Forbes 
partner, for encroaching on the road by constructing u a suite of 
low buildingb adjoining his house for the Courier office.” The 
building within the walls of the Fort, including the barracks, the 
arsenal, and the docks, were valued by Mr. Warden in 1812 at one 
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Ve lakhs of rupees. The average price of land, fcef^ 
hod been Rs. 8, 10, and 12 a square yard, but the \nr* w 
^erwarda to, in some instances, as much as Rs. 25 and Ra. 30. 

• plots of ground on the aifce*'of the ramparts, opposite the end 
of Forbes Street, were sold for as much as Rs. 115 and Rs. 12() a 
square yard ; but that was at a time when prices of everything in 
Bombay were abnormally high. The ^ground there now is probably 
not worth more than Rs. 30 a equare'yard. In the principal streets 
however, of the Fort the nominal value of land has certainly been 
quadrupled since the beginning of the century. The houses are for 
the most part plain, ngly buildings, throe or four storeys high with 
tiled roofs, but picturesque from their irregularity. 

Between Forbes Street and Bombay Green were situated mo8t of 
the Government offices. In this quarter also, up to within the laBfc 
quarter of a century, most of the groat mercantile fmns had their 
offices, and the principal European shops were in Meadow Street., then 
the busiest thoroughfare in Bombay. The transformation in 18G3 of 
the Bombay Green into the Elphinstone Circle has shifted theeeniro 
of business, and from the Circle down Church Gate Street, 
and thou along Rampart Row to Watson’s Hotel, is now the 
most frequented part of the Fort. The Admiralty was the 
block of buildings extending from the back of the old Bombay Qazetic 
Office up Forbes Street to near the corner of Apollo Street. It is 
principally remarkable for a staircase approaohed through a gato- 
way from Forbes Street, up which it is said by tradition to have been 
a ravounte diversion in the old days for gay young men to ride their 
orses after dinner. The Military Stores Office was situated between 
Meadow Street and Military Square. Iu Meadow Street the oldest 
building is the Catholic chapel and convent, erected about the begun- 
mug oi the laot centnry. In the inner quadrangle of this buildinr* is a 
garden containing a bread-fruit tree, one of the few that can 
be found in Jndia. In the Old Secretariat, at the corner of Hurumum 
and Apollo Streets, the room is still shown where Governor Duncan 
died. Here the meetings of Council were hold regularly, and public 
breakfasts were given right up to the time of Sir John Malcolm. 

Supposing that the visitor starts from the Dockyard gate and 
proceeds up Marino Street, to the Town Hall, he will boo some build, 
ings of great interest to engage his attention. First of all, we have 
on the left the Scotch Church. 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Kirk in the Fort was begun in 1816 

Bt. Andrews Kirk. origamiy cost 1U. 50,000, which 

sum was defrayed by Government. Its 
first Minister was the Rev. James Clow. When he landed in the coun¬ 
try in 1815,he had to hold service at brat in the mes* room of the Town 
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I (now the Shipping Office) and afterwards in a room yin 
l Court. It was not witkdnt an effort that permission^ 

[ from the Court of Directors for building the kirk; and when 
sanction was at length accorded, it was stipulated that the structure 
should be undistinguished bv a steeple. On the representation of 
the congregation, however, this invidious condition was withdrawn, 
and the church was completed in 1818. In 1826 the steeple was 
struck down by lightning, and the present one was constructed by 
John Caldecott, F.R.S., the astronomer at the Trevandrum Observa¬ 
tory. In 1822 a junior chaplain was appointed to the Church, the 
Rev. Joseph Laurie. On Mr. Glow’s retirement in 1834, Mr. Laurie 
succeeded hini, and the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, the well-known 
missionary and orientalist, was brought on the strength of the 
establishment. He was promoted to the senior chaplaincy in 1841. 
In 1825, on the recommendation of Mr. Clow, an organ was obtained 
for the Church ; it was replaced a few yeai’3 ago by the more 
effective instrument now in use, built by Messrs. Bishop and Starr, 
the builders of the organs in the Cathedral and Town Hall. Until 
1833, there was only one service held on Sundays in the kirk ; the 
evening service was commenced in that year. 

The Dockyard, situated between the Custom House and the Apollo 
. Bunder, contains five graving docks, 

e oc yar . which are constructed so as to make 

two large docks. They arc placed alongside each other, and the 
steam factory adjoins them. The three docks farthest from 
the steam factory are the oldest. Thoy are called the Upper 
Old Bombay Dock, the Middle Old Bombay Dock, and the Lower 
Old Bombay Dock, and were constructed in 1736. The upper 
dock is 209 feet in length and 47 feet 7 inches in width; the middle 
dock is 183 feet in length and 51 feet 10 inches in width; the 
lower dock is 256 feet in length and 51 feet 10 inches in width ; 
thrown together they make one dock, 648 feei in length. The two 
other docks alongside are called the Duncan Docks, and were first 
constructed in 1810. The Upper Duncan Dock is ,286 feet in length 
and 63 feet 10 inches in width; its original length waa 216foot, but 
it was lengthened 30 feet in 18*45 and 40 feet more in 1849. The 
Lower Duncan Dock is 246 feet in length and 63 foot 10 inches in 
width ; these two docks thrown together make one largedoek 532 foot 
in length. Immediately outside the docks there is a depth of 17 feet 
of water, so that no ship drawing more than that could enter the 
docks, and there is a constant tendency to silting up nea: 
entrance to the docks, so that dredging is needful; but a vessel once 
in the docks floats iu 18 feet of water, and there is ample time to 
“ shore up” the sides of a vessel before the water retires. Before 
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rwer^conatrueted in 1736,there was a basin formed whe™ 
Lid Bombay Dock now ia, but it was simply a mud basin 
s of which the tide flowed at will. The East India Com- 
r ^uly as the year 1673, were obliged to build ships of war 

to defend their trade against the Malabar pirates j but previously 
to 1735 the principal building station was at Surat, where the 
Company's factories wero first established. It is only at Bombay 
however, that the rise of the tides facilitates the construction of 
docks with a good depth of water; an! for this reason Bombay was 
soon preferred *o Shrat. In 1735 part of the ground was seleoted in 
Bombay where the present docks are now, and for some years there 
was a thoroughfare through the Dockyard. In 1767 the eize 
of the yard was increased, and in 1805 the Dockyard was still further 
enlarged and enclosed, and the thoroughfare through it was dis¬ 
continued. 

These docks have been in constant use from the day of their com- 
p etion, and the Dockyard was for a long period celebrated for turn* 
mg out hret-class mon-of-war. A number of schooners, galloys, ships, 
ami amongst them, in the year 1768, the Governor's yaobt were built 
here but none of them of much tonnage. In the year 1800 a 4-sun 
frigate, the Cornwallis of 1,363 tons, was built for the East India 
Company, and afterwards the Admiralty ordered men-of-wa- for 
the King s navy to be constructed in the Bombay Dockyard. Several 
men-of-war have been built in this Dockyard, the last man-of-war 

hZl n h n ° farin' 1 ?- iD l 347 ’ oarj tf in S 81 guns and of 2,400 ton 
■,° f ’ *■' of war have been built in the Bombay Dock- 

CesidcTthe-n 1 ^' 1 ^ aTy ’ siu , ce tho <loolfa have beon constructed. 

have been 3 hail* 1,^1^’.,“ '“S 8 nuu,bc f of smaller vessels of war 


andn^hipatVth^ 29 TeB8e!s '^heEaTt India Compay 


■ Utters and rr , . u—' , . aDU ueB|,1 e8 several pitot vesse s and 

been built he e "T ant ships, ranging from 250 to 1,700 tons, have 

been bn it no?.’h ° m t , he ? ear 1810 a oumb9r ° f Learners have 
. h c9a boats, pilot boats, and sohooners. The two largest 

of D l 800 m SrS bUil ? W> r? ’ !n th , 6 - year 1854 ’ the As0a - ve an<1 tb ® 

. , *L * t0L8 e acb. toiqco this date, owing chiefly to tho 

introduction of iron instead of wood for ship-building, and the const 
quent auvautago of having largo ships built in England, where 
iron is cheap, the work done in the Dockyard has been confined to 

£lfT Str u 0t °\ ot Wator boats aDd Pilot boats. The hst wovk 
(lone has been the construction of a number of barges known ap 
the saddle-back dirges which have been employed in making the 
BUrbour Defences and for reclamation purposes : they aro ■ 

mon^ 9 ***** *** *** belieTed t0 bave coet a 7er ? large sum of 
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^e/tirae when the docks were first made in Bombay in j_ 

ship-bnildera weio 30 b to be had - r bub for some years 
busly, at the East India Company’s building station at 
Sarafc, a Parsee foreman named Lowjee Nuaserwanjee has been 
employed, who showed remarkable aptitude in the art of ship¬ 
building. Ee was brought from Surat to establish the Dockyard 
in Bombay, and for 38 yeais he acted as master-builder here, 
and from that day to within a few years ago a direct descend¬ 
ant of Lowjee Nusserwanjpe filled that responsible position for 
150 years and performed their duties without any European 
superintendence. These Parsee ship-builders (their family name 
is Wadia or ship-builder) made the reputation of the Dockyard 
in its earlier d;>ys by turning out well-builc ships, constructed 
chiefly of teakwood, wlioh, as the worm will not eat it, and 
os it contains oil enough to prevent the iron clamps and bolts 
that bind it from rusting, has more endmiog qa&litiea than oak. 
The Lowjfe family possess many testimonials from British Admi¬ 
rals, including one from Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes in 
1788 to Manockjee Lowjee, to whom also was presented a meda>, 
“ for services rendered to the nation/’ from the Honourable the East 
India Company in 1789, from Admiral Dundas in 1801, from Bear 
Admiral 8 ir Thos. Trowbridge in 1802, who wrote, “ I have pledged 
myself you will produce ships that will eclipse those built in 
England from Governor Dcnean ; and from the Superintendent 
of the Bombay Marine in 1805. The last master-builder wag 
Khan Bahadur Jamsetjee Dhunjeebhoy, who belongs to the 
Lowjee family, and was in the service in the Dockyard from 
April 1 st, 1844, and was oiaBter-builder from March 1856 to January 
1885, when he retired on a pension. 


Daring tho past few years the accommodation at the docks 
baa been farther extended and improved by the construction 
of the now Wet Dock, and the improvement of the Duncan 
Graving Dook. The Wet Dock, botwee 1 the old Customs 
Bunder and the Government Dry Dock,. ba 3 been constructed 
and improved for the accommodation of the increasing fleets 
in Indian waters of the Royal Navy and the Royal Indian 
Marine. Tho Wet Dock has an area of about five acres and a depth 
of water on the still at high spring-tides of twenty six feet, and pro¬ 
vides accommodation for eight vessels of lar^e tonnage, the wharfage 
being about sixteen hundred lineal feet. The entrance is Bixty feet 
wide, and is closed by on axrangement which is considered to be 
superior to the old dook gates, viz,, a hauling caisson constructed on 
tho most improved principle. The quay is faraiahed with one thirty 
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vith others of higher lifting capacity supplied w 
ower, and five hydraulio capstans. In the south-wi 
inwall dry dock has been constructed, w hich can comfortably 
receive three torpedo boats, and a boat slip is added for dealing with 
light craft whilst under repairs. On the other side of the dock, at 
the rear of the Customs House, a tidal basin has been constructed, 

' which at tjjie lowest spring-tide has a depth of six feet of water. It 1 
has a wharfage of six hundred feet in length and fifty feet wide, and 
is furnished with steps. 

The Duncan Dock has been deepened by about seven feet, the 
additional length is sixty feet, whilst the width has now been 
inorcased to forty-eight feet. It is provided with a floating 
caisson by means of which, and an invert placed about mtdway 
in the length of the dock, it can bo divided into two, and 
thus form upper and lower docks, allowing a second vessel to be 
docked without interfering with a ship in the first berth. The length 
of ship room is now abont six hundred and forty-three feet and the 
depth of water on tho sill at high surging-tides is twenty-seven feet. 
The cost of tho work in the Wet Dock is put down at between nine 
and ten lakhs of rupees, with an additional three-aud-a-half lakhs 
for engines and machinery. The cost of the improvements in 
the Duncan Dock amounts to two-and-a-half lakhB for the general 
work and an additional lakh for the steel gates, caisson, and 
machinery. The stone employed, with the exception Of bearing 
8tcnos for the caisson, sills, and gate quoin, whioh ere of Cornish 
granite, is blue basalt procured from local quarries. The plans were 
prepared by Captain G. M. Porter, R.E., Executive Engineer, 
Dockyard Division, Military Works Department, 'and the work was 
entrusted to the firm of Messrs. Bulklcy and Company. 

Alongside the docks is the steam factory, a building 400 feet in 

' The Steam Factory.' 48 , width ' a "? 42 hi K h 

* which contains all fche^ machinery 

requisite for making boilers and every portion of the-fittings of a 
marine steam-engine. In tho upper floor the lighter machinery is 
placed, and hero tho smaller fittings are made : in the ground-floor 
the heavier maohinery and steam-engines arc located. At tho 
end of the building -on tho grohnd-floor is the. foundry, and 
the building contains machines for rolling, planing, punching, 
drilling, mortising, tenoning, slotting,’lathes of all descriptions, all 
driven by steam. There is u small independent steam-engine on tho 
•upper storey to set in motion the machinery on that floor if required. 
The punching and shearing presses are in an adjoining building. 
Since the abolition of the Indian Navy, the work in the factory haa 
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in importance and is now confined to smalle 

The steam factory is, nevertheless, very complete, - 

a very interesting scene with the variety of machinery 
at work in a long and imposing building. 


The Bombay Government Dockyard is six or seven times bigger 
than the Kidderpore Dockyard at Calcutta. 


The Custom House, which adjoins the Dockyard, is one of the 
oldest buildings in the Fort. In the 
The Cuatom House. year 1665, when the Portuguese gave 
over the town of Bombay and the fortifications to tlio English, the 
present Custom House was the barracks for the Portuguese soldiers. 
After the barracks came into the possession of the British 
Government the “ writers,” now called oivil servants, were lodged in 
the building, and they were obliged to remain within the limits of 
the building, after a certain hour every day, for to go outside the 
Fort was then not considered safe, and to visit the native town 
might have been to fall into thehauds of the Seedees, who were very 
desperate characters in those days. The present building was not used 
as a Custom House till the year 1802. The principal landing place for 
goods, however, was always at this part of the foreshore. In an old 
chart of Bombay harbour, dated 1778, the bunder wharf and gate are 
marked as standing close to tho present Custom House, and 
Mr. Forbes, in his memoirs, says that, for want of means to bay 
either supper or candle he used to sit on the flat roof of “ the 
Writer’s Building close to the bunder,” when he was himself 
(1770) a young writer, and read Shakspcare in the moonlight. 
“The Hon. W. Ainslabiej” the next word is illegible, but it 
is followed by the figures 1714, and perhaps means that that 
part of the building was constructed in 1714. Mr. Ainslabie was 
Governor of Bombay from 1709 to 1714, and tho arms cub on the 
;tone are those of the Ea3t India Company. It is probable that 
this front wing of the building was built when Mr. Ainslabie was 
Governor, being added on to the old Portuguese structure. 


Extensive additions and alterations to the Custom Houso were com¬ 
pleted in 1895. An additional upper storey was added, giving 10,91*5 
square feet of floor space, inclusive of verandah along the whole length 
on the east side of tho main building; the baggage shod 111' X23' G", 
including a room at the south eud, was rebuilt, in order to give raoro 
light and ventilation to the rooms in rear; a 8" cast-iron pipe, 812 
feet in length, with all necessary fittings, was laid in the oompoundall 
round tho building, mainly to supply water in ouse of fire ; and 
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yq^Mer improvements carried out. The sanctioned estT 
piter-itions was a little under half a lakh of rupees. -—- - 

east side of Elphinstone 'Circle stands the Town Hall. 

Town Hall and Aalatio So. P'-oposaJ^o^bniW a Town Hall iu 

ciety’s Library. Bombay was first made m 1811, when 
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Sir James Mackintosh was President 
of the Literary Society, the object in view being to provide a suitable 
building for public meetings and entertainments, and also to make a 
home for the library and museum of the Literary Society, and 
for the reception of statues and public monuments of British 
art. Attempts were made to raise the money for building tho 
Town Hall by means of lotteries, which were established 
under the sanction and patronage of the Governor of Bombay. 
But though in 1812 a prize fell to the lot of the new scheme, and a 
lakh of rupees was gained thereby, that mode of raising the 
needful funds was found insufficient. In 1814 Major Hawkius, 
of the Engineers, was appointed by Government to superintend 
the construction of the building; the present site was chosen, and 
au application was made to the Board of Directors of the East India 
Company for the grant of the ground, which was obtained in the 
year 1817. But a lease was not granted till 1821, for 50 years at a 
peppercorn rent, the building ultimately becoming the" propertv 
of the Company. A stone placed in the wall under the portico at 
its south end shows that the building was designed by Colonel 
Thomas Cowper, was commenced in 1821, and completed in 1833, 
Colonel Cowper belonged to the Engineers, and tho building was com¬ 
menced with tho funds in hand and with a Government grant-in-aid 
or Its. 10 000. I n Juue 1823 a further lottery was established, which 
produced Us 29,000; but the hope was then abandoned of being able 
to complete the building in that way, and it was accordingly made 
* [ >ver to Government to be completed at Government expense,Vul to 
be appropriated as might be deemed fit. In 1S2G the Honourable 
Court ot.Directors of the East India Com])any sanctioned the eomple- 
yon of the building on the plans and designs of Colonel ' wpor, who 
iaa died in that year, except teat the interior was to be finished in a 
plainer inanndr. In 1829 orders were issued that the rooms on the 
northern wing of the building should be fitted up for the library and 
museum of the Literary Society, and‘that space should be found for 
the public offices in the building, and an expenditure of about three 
lakhs of rupees was sanctioned. The Town Hall wars not, however, 
finished till 1833, having taken twelve years in construction] 
and. ultimately cost five lakhs of rupepfl, and even then the* 
original plans were greatly curtailed. The building extoraallv 
18 200 feot in length and 100 feet in width, and consist; of a 
18 
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Recent, and an upper storey. The basement now coniauil ®ie i 
of the Quarter Master General at the north end, Aujutcmf 
ral’s offices at the west end, and the office of the Surgeon General 
with the Government of Bombay at the south end ; and the upper 
storey contains the Library and Beading Boom of the Bombay Branch 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
name that was given to the Bombay Literaiy Society, which 
waB established in 1804, after it became incorporated with 
the Asiatic Society. The Bombay Geographical Society has now 
been incorporated with the Asiatic, and the Anthropological Society 
has removed its inaseum thither and mnde the Library its habitation. 
The library, Which is very rich in good works of reference, and 
contains over 75,000 volumes in all branches of literature, is open to 
members admitted by ballot, on payment of an annual subscription 
of Bs. 50. The museum has been removed to the Victoria Museum, 
Bycnlla, in the Victoria Gardens. The large room in the centre of 
the building is used for public meetings, concerts, &c. It contains a 
very handsome organ, which was presented by Sir A. D. Sassoon to 
the Town of Bombay in the year 1872. The entire cost of this fine 
organ was about £3,000. 

One of the rooms at the south end of the Town Hall, called the 
Durbar Boom, was, till the completion of the present Secretariat on 
the Esplanade, used for the meetings of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, and the Governor of Bombay held his levees there. At the 
north end of the large room is placed the statue, by Chantrey, of 
Monntstuart Elpliinstone, who was Governor of Bombay from 1819 
to 1827, and who, besides being the Commissioner appointed to settle 
the affairs of the Docoan after the defeat of Bajee llao and the taking 
of Poona, established the existing system of education in Bombay 
and left a name the best known and honored in this Presidency, 
In the south vestibule stands the statue of Sir Charles Forbes, by 
Chantrey, placed there in 1841. In the north vestibule there are 

six statues which, taken in chronological order, are as follows : - 

Mr. Stephen Babington, late Judge of the Suddcr Dewauee Adawlut 

of Bombay . • . 1822 

Sir J. Malcolm, by Chantrey, Governor of Bombay . 1827.1830 

Mr. O. Norris, late Chief Secretary to Government . 1842 

John Lord ElphinMone, Governor of Bombay . 1S53-18G0 

Sir Jamsofcjce Jejeebho} 7 , a wealthy merchant of Bombay and great 

public benefactor .... 1857 

On the ground floor of the northern vestibule is the statue of the Hon. 

.Tnr'onnath Sankersett . . . 1804 

Sir Barite Frere, Governor of Bombay . 1802*1867 


Outside the Town Hall, in the garden of the Elpliinstone Circle 
are the statues of the Marquis Cornwallis and the Marquis Wellesley, 
the latter, by Bacon, cost 5,000 guineas, 
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end Arsenal. t0 indioat ® its , whereabouts, there is 
little wonder that very few people in 
Bombay are aware that in their city exists "tho second largest 
arsenal in India— an arsenal in which are stored not merely the 
supplies for the troops in this garrison, but arms, ammunition and 
multitudinous necessaries for every war-ship on the station and 
every garrison between this and Cyprus. If to the ordinary resi¬ 
dent the arsenal were mentioned he would remark, “ Oh, that place 
whore the cannon balls are kept by tho Town Hall,” and ho would 
receive with Rome degree of incredulity your assurance that tho 
ahot and shell he had noticed merely marked the entrance to a 
large storehouse and factory. Drive through the Town Halt com¬ 
pound in tho direction of the Mint and a long avenue will be dis¬ 
covered leading somewhat circuitously to an ancient gateway 
over which a British Infantry man keeps guard. And here the 
visitor will halt, unless provided with a pass from tho Inspector- 
General of Ordnance, tho Ordnaneo Officer in charge, the General 
Officer commanding, or, if tho visitor be a foreigner, from the 
Secretariat. Aa is only in accordance with the fitness of things 
there is a little difficulty in obtaining permission to enter but! 
that difficulty is amply compensated for—so soon as the visitor 
after passing the sentry, has delivered his “chit” to tho eer-eanfc 
? u charge of the guard and crossed the threshold of the porch*, for 
he has entered the preoincts of Bombay Castle, that mystic place 
whose name all Government documents most prominently bear, but 
in whose vicinity they have really never been. The place assumes a 
more military bearing at every step after leaving the Town Hall, 
and the visitor naturally expeots now to confront a threatening 
° f t ? erri . bI ® ™uUke weapons. But the realisatioS 
this anticipation is for the present deferred. A pro-emiuentlv 
peaceful pr°si>ect lies before lum—a vast compound with stately 
trees and some of the finest banyans in the prosidoncy. One of 
those, it is estimated, is at least 300 years old, and so numerous are 
the tendrils dependent from it that had it not been for tho judicious 
mah * pruning hook, tho entire compound would have been over- 
spread with cumbrous growth. But here and there, near its roo^s 
and sheltered by its branches, lie guns of quaint contraction and 
ourions workmanship—guns which sorely troubled the British 
soldier in years gone by, but which now servo but to awaken vacua 
speculations in the mind of his successor of to-day. There an- throe 
extraordinary pieoes of ordnance lying together' in one part of tho 
grounds, captured in the last Burma campaign and presented to the 
Governor of Bombay. One was oast at Oitend in H3QI, anc j 
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'was expected, would find their way to the front 
ftat, But the difficulty of procuring suitable carriages to fix 
"thelii on may prevent them ever ornamenting that particular 
locality. There is another, bearing the inscription “ Jan Verbruggen 
me fecit 1757,” highly decorated and with a rampant lion engraved on 
the breech ; yet another, an lS-pr. brass gun, whose extreme length 
is twenty feet ten inches, and whose weight is ten tons, which was 
cast at Poona in 1771, and, ns its inscription attests, was captured at 
Ahrnednuggur by General Wellesley in 1803. Yet another gun bears 
the marks of hammering from breech to muzzle as though it had been 
manufactured after the fashion of Indian copper cooking utensils, and 
not far from it is one of wonderful design and workmanship. It is 
nothing more nor less than a 12-pr. Armstrong gun of native con* 
etruefcion. In what manner the designs were procured must for ever 
remain a mystery. But it is well-constructed after one of the best 
of English models. It was manufactured at Cabul, and captured 
from the enemy at the b ittle of Kandahar. One grave fault it has 
— defective sighting. Afghans were not then very particular in these 
matters, and the deadly nature of the gun was materially reduced 
when used against our men in active warfare. Many other similarly 
interesting weapons occupy suitable positions in the compound, each 
having a history full of interest, yet which, of course, can never 
be fully known. One is conducted over the houses in which the 
cloth and rope for ordnance purposes are stored, and then following 
the course by the left one comes to the almost interminable stores of 
shot and shell of e?ery shape and of every size—all ready packed 
for transport or ft -r service. Cases containing similar stores are care* 
fully stacked outside the building. All are carefully boxed, so as to 
prevent their injury by exposure, and men are constantly employ, 
ou in keeping them in readiness and in order, A little distance away 
are the stores for ropes and canvas, and from the exterior of thia 
building the old ramparts of the Castle may be examined. Mount¬ 
ing a staircase closo at hand one enters tho saddlery shops, where 
so many men are employed, and so rapidly can the department put 
out its stores, that during the war scare of a few years ago not 
less than four thousand complete eet3 of transport harness were 
sent o.ili at once. From tho armoury the visitor is conducted 
through bewildering stores of equipment for men and appoint¬ 
ments for horses to the armoury in the old Council Hall. In 
armouries at home—in the Tower of London and the Rotunda at 
Woolwich— the stands of arms are disposed of in a highly decorative 
manner. But in Bombay, as in all other Indian armouries, climatic 
peculiarities are against this, and tho stores are pre-eminently 
practical. At the entrance relics of former days, trophies captured 
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berny and - curiosities of warfare, are disttibnted inkaj 
banner —Burmese boatguna of French workmanship 
frartf fc^ofd fowling-pieces with prong-like legs to support them, 
andmosfc noteworthy of all a specimen ordnance humorously 
labelled “ the latest thing in pocket pistols,”— a brass tdy cannon v 
securely tied to a roughly cut pistol-shaped bntfc,, which waa 
taken by the police from a resident of a native t&wn. Leaving 
theso behind, one enters the workshops where all the rides and 
small arms are undergoing cleaning and testing. Huge boxes 
of rifles stand in endless rows in adjacent room^, each bearing 
a distinctive mark as to its type and period of service, 
and each of these periodically passes through the workshop. Then 
one comes to the heavier ordnance — a complete siege train ready 
for immediate despatch, and endless guns and moitars all in order 
and ready for transport at the shortest notice. Here, too, are parka 
of field and garrison guns ; and the latest improvements in quiokfiring 
guns. Close to them are tho joiners’ and blacksmiths’ shops, and oppo¬ 
site them, the equipment for merchant vessels, hundreds of tents for 
the accommodation of troops, and an endless variety of stores which 
would take columns to enumerate. The valne of the arsenal as a 
depot for arras aud warlike stores may be assessed when it is said 
that there is sufficient stock to turn out completely an army of ten 
thousand men ready to tako the field ; and the internal economy is 
eo admirably organised that this task could be achieved at a 
moment’s notice. As a hive of industry its importance may bo 
recognised when it is stated that the permanent establishment in¬ 
cludes a staff of forty-eight Europeans and upwards of five 
hundred and twenty natives, whilst the extra workmen occasionally 
employed range, according to circumstances, from three hundred 
and fifty to nine hundred. The oirole of supply to troops extends 
from Deesa and Mount Abn in the North, to Raichore in tho 
‘South ; from Suinbulpore in the East, to ltajkote and Bhooj in 
the West ; to all Royal Navy and Indian Marine vessels in 
the station ; to Political Officers in all quarters, including tho 
Persian Gulf. From this emporium, too, all tents and com¬ 
ponents are supplied for us© in Cyprus, Egypt' and Australia, 
and the total number of troops dependent upon it is not less 
than 31,000 ; whilst arms and ammunition for a large force of police 
are also supplied from here. The harness and saddlery factory, 
assisted by its contractors, is capable of providing accoutrements for 
45,000 men. The expenses of the permanent establishment amount 
to about Rs. 2,47,000, whilst Rs. 2,15,000 per annum cover the cost of 
the manufacture and provision of stores in peace time. Of interest- 
ug visits to the Arsenal an indirect record is kept-^indirect 
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Oh as it contains merely the names of personages who 
here. But to be weighed )3 the almost invariable rule. 

^ext to the Castle is the Mint, which is a fine building originally in 
. . the form of a hollow square, fronting 

nearly west. The length of the build¬ 
ing before the alterations in 1864 was from north to south and from 
east to west 300 feet, with a quadrangle within 116 feet north and 
South, and 124 east and west, having a tank in front. The first stone 
was laid on 1st January 1825, and the whole of the machinery 
was in working order in December 1827. The architect was Major 
Hawkins, of the^Engineers, who also completed the Town llall after 
the death of the architect of that building, Colonel Thomas Cowper. 
Coining was not commenced till October 1830. The machinery was 
for many years worked by three steam-engines, of 40, 24, and 
10 liorse- power respectively, and could throw off 150,000 pieces 
of coin daily. In 1864 new buildings containing a duplicate set 
of machinery were finished, and a large additional molting room 
has been since added. The coining power of the Bombay Mint is 
now about double that of the Royal Mint iu London, and on one occa¬ 
sion seven hundred thousand pieces were coined in twenty-four hours. 
The average yearly coinage prior to the partial closing of the Indian 
mints was about thirty million rupee pieces, besides small silver and 
copper coins. The British dollar coinage for the Far East is exclusive¬ 
ly made here. The Ballion Room sometimes contained, when the 
mints were open, £100,000 to £200,000 of silver in London bars 
weighing 80 lbs. each, and some Franciso bars weighing 100 lbs. Forty 
specimens of false coins are exhibited, one of which has been a good 
coin, but all the silver has been scooped out and lead substituted. 

Leaving the Mint to the right, and passing the handsome 
administrative offices of the Bombay 


The Ballard Pier. 


Port Trust, the visitor reaches the 


Ballard Pier, where the English Mails ere landed. The pier, which 
was completed in October 1895, but subsequently enlarged, runs ont 
into the harbour from the Port Trust Offices for about 150 yards, and 
then has a breakwater running northwards for a distance of some 
100 yards. It is practically in the shape of the letter L joining the 
main land and the lower portion forming tho breakwater, That por¬ 
tion of the pier, which runs out from the Port Trust Offices, is provi¬ 
ded with a wide roadway, nnd on the southern side is protected by a 
boundary.wall; while arrangements have been made for this portion 
of the work being widened, if found necessary. ^ On the north side of 
th<3 roadway four sets of steps are provided, while for ubc in the fair 
weather other landing places have been made on the outer side of 
the breakwater extension, Tho latter arm provides ample protection 
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hdiough monsoon tides of the harbour, enabling passe^gd^ 
^r&itrk in smooth water* Large steam launches can cbme 
SgMde the pier walls at any sUte of the tide, instead of having 
to proceed, aa was formerly the case io the monsoon, to an exposed 
position alongside the Prince’s Dock wall. A series of sheds have 
been erected on the pier for the purpose of protecting passengers 
from the weather, and for the examination by the Customs officials 
( ,f cabin baggage. The covered shed space is no less than 24,000 
square feet, the area of the baggage enclosure being 12,000 square 
feet. The interior is fitted with benches and tables arranged in 
divisions having consecutive numbers, so as to facilitate the sorting 
and the delivery of baggage. A large well-furnished waiting room 
has been added. It is fitted'with the most modern appliances in 
the shape of lavatories, and both the shed and waiting room are 
well lighted. The fence of the baggage enclosure made of 
“ expanded iron ” is wonderfully light and pretty aa well aa 
efficient. The G. I. P. have a booking office at the end of the pier 
w'here passengers for the Calcutta special express leaving Bombay 
on the arrival of the mails can take tickets and book and weigh their 
baggajze. The coet of the work, inclusive of recent additions, has 
been over four and a quarter lakhs of rnpoes. 


THE RECLAMATIONS ON THE HARBOUR FORESHORE. 

Proceeding beyond the Mint, you leave on the left the Town 
Barracks, the site for which was 
The Old Town Barraoks. bought by the Government from Mr. 
Hornby’s agents in 1803 for Rs. 20,000. No troops are lodged here 
now. On the harbour side of the Town Barracks two new roads 
have been opened up. One, the eastern boulevard, runB towards 
the Bazaar Gate, where it joins Bazaar Gate Street and Hornby Row, 
and ia continued, past the European General Hospital and the 
terminus of the G. I. P. Railway at Boreo Bunder, along the 
Esplanade Market Road to the native town. The second road, Frere 
Road, branches off from the eastern boulevard, and forms a splendid 
new thoroughfare intersecting the Mody Bay and Elphinstono Re- 
clamatione. This road has only been completed as far as Maze- 
gou, but has been carried rigbt^ through that suburb, making a 
splendid thotoughtbie from th© Mint to the Kaia Chowki, a distance 
nf about four miles through the busiest part of the city. We must 
now give an account of the two reclamations over which it passes. 
Mody Bay Reclamation, extending from Carxiao Bridge to the 
Mint, was begun by the Government 
Mody Bay Reclamation. G n its own account many years ago, 
to obtain a good site for the Commissariat stores and office^ 
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pever used for that purpose. It has since beenk_ 

' recommended as the best site for docks, and it might have 
famed to good account in this way if the Government had net, 
*or reasons unknown, chosen to buy the less eligible adjoining site for 
two millions sterling. It is pierced through the centre by the Frerc 
Road, 80 feet wide, which divides it into two nearly equal portions j 
the one next the harbour is vested in the Port Trustees ; that 
towards the west still belongs to the Imperial Government. Tho 
area reclaimed amounts to eighty-four acres and cost about thirty 
lakhs. No other roads have been made, but the drainage has been 
partially completed. There is no place along the whole foreshore 
more convenient for traffic than Mody Bay ; but although large 
Bums of money have been spent upon it, no serious attempt has 
been made to provide a proper landing place for passengers and 
goods. The latest improvements on the Mody Bay Reclamaiton 
include^four large^ iron tanks for the storage of kerosine oil, each 
being 35 feet in height and 04 feet in circumference, capable of 
holding 2,500 tons of oil. Round the four tnnks is constructed a 
solid stone wall with the object of gathering in the leakage from 
any of tho tanka. An underground store-room is prov : ded, so that 
in case of fire or accident the oil might be poured into it. A 
wooden jetty, 200 feet long, is erected, alongside which the steamera 
are placed; and by means of pipes, the oil is transferred from the 
tanka on board into the firm’s tanks on shore. A. “ settling tank,” 
seventeen feet in circumference, is also constructed, by moans of 
which the oil is filtered and purifiod before being put into small 
tins for the market. 

The Flphinstoiu.' Karate fills up a long reach of foreshore between 

r. * * the native town and Mazagon, and is 

ffilphlnatone Estate. , , . , , « .. 

about one mile long and half a mile 
wide. Before it was begun the whole expanse of mud was 
exposed at the ebb of the tide, giving out unwholesome odours, 
which were very deleterious to the health of the boatmen whose 
boats lay in tho mad, and also to those who lived Within reach of 
chese exhalations. Ju those days cholera was never absent 
amongst tho sailors, while at the present time it is almost unknown. 

The Elphinstone Company commenced operations in 1858 by re- 
ciaimingabout twenty-two acres of sea ground and building godownp. 
t or merchandise, also a cotton press (which did not succeed and was 
therefore detaehedfrom the Company’s direct fortunes). Afterwards 
the scheme' w. is expanded, and in April 1862 the large scheme was 
taken in hand.* It was completed, asatpreeent, in 1871. During that 
bmooversevenmillioucubicyards of material were deposited, a Land 
and Dock Estate was laid out, containing for the land estate over 100 
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Ging plot*, nine miles of roads, from fortv to eightw} 
n miles of drains ; and fur the dock estate about seveirr.- 
_f wharf, and sites for sheds and godowns, ten acres of 

-- wharf, about six acres of sheds, over two miles of permanent 

wharf walling forming two basins, and one bunder at which there is 
six feet water at extreme low-water spring-tides, and about one and 
a-half mile of temporary walling. The permanonfc walls are all 
founded sufficiently deep to allow of a depth of five to six feet at 
low-water spring-tides being dredged tip to thorn. 

The recent improvements at Mazagon have added a total area of 
106,790 square yards with wharf and excellent read frontages, 
mostly reclaimed from swamps to the land possessions of the Port 
Trustees in posiii ns eligible for storage in connection with the 
timber ponds and bunders, for warehouses, godowns and shops, 
and in part also for chaw Is and residences, and have largely in- 
creased the areas cf the timber ponds available for timber storage 
by 23,229 square yards. The Port Trust reclamations have transf¬ 
ormed the Eastern foreshore of the island from a mud swamp to 
a busy mercantile quarter worthy of the capital of Western India. 

the various reclamations along the fureshores of tho island, a 
Kim of over five million pounds sterling has beeu expended. 

lhe I lince s Dock, the foundation-stone of which wasr laid 
Tho Docks. "’fth masonic honours by II. R. H. 

v the Prince of Wales on the Hth 

November 1875, was completed by the contractor, Mr. Glover 
in 18/9, and on the 10th of April in that year the last 

stone of the walls was laid, and the water admitted into 

the dock, with great ceremony, by Sir R. Temple, Governor 
cl Bombay. This dock is really the first of any magnitude 
that has been constructed in Asia. The Prince’s Dock is 1,160 ft. 

long by 1,000 ft. broad, with a water space of 30 acres and 

quay accommodation, for sixteen large vessels, although, with tight 
paekiug, as many as twenty.four have been loaded and unloaded 
at one time, and it has been constructed within the estimated 
cost of Rs. 67,43,397. It has two 60-feet entrances with about 13 

feet on the sills at low-waior extreme spring-tides. The < Imnnols 
of approach to it from the harbour have now been finished. 
Almost before the Prince’s Dock had been need a year the necessity 
of having more wet dock accommodation became fully apparent. 
‘}nd a movement was begun for this end. A contract was entered 
into by the Port Trust with Messrs. Kirby and Sons on the 8th of 
January 1885 for the construction of the additional Dock, having a 
water area of twenty-five acres at a cost of nearly 14 lakhs of 
rupees, to bo completed in October 1888. The site selected was 
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fly south of the'’Prince’s Dock occupying the apace origj^mj_ 

jky the Musjid and Niool Bunder basins. The works cpm- 
fin the middle of January 1885 and were completed in Feb¬ 
ruary of 1889, when the water was lot in by H. K. the Governor. 
The contractors were Messrs. Kirby and Sons, and with them was 
associated in the work Mr. John Fleming, who, it will be 
remembered, as stated in another portion of this book, is tho 
person who started the work of reclamation and various other impro¬ 
vements in this port doriug the early part of its history. The exten¬ 
sion, which has been named tho Victoria Dock, wns designed aud 
carried out nnder Mr. Gk Ormiston, M. Inst. C.E., late Engineer to 
the Port Trust. Although smaller than the Prince’s Dock, it is 
able to dock more vessels, having quay-side room for nineteen. 
It occupies the space formerly token up by the Musjid and Nicol 
basins. The whole area operated upon by the Elphinstone Company 
was 388 acres, made up as follows : — 

Land reclaimed . 276 acres. 

Basins ,, . . . 65 ,, 

Old buuders absorbed . .. . 45 „ 

Out of this the Government got free eighty-six acres of land, 
and also nearly a mile of permanent walling, forming two basins, 
thus leaving about six acres of water area as the value of the 
concession for the rest of the foreshore. This land was made 
over to tho G. I. P. Railway for a goods station, and cost 
the Elphinstone Company about sixty-five lakhs. There are 
several press companies on the land, and a large quantity of hay, 
ehunam, and firewood is stored on the property. It is also the 
seat of the grain trade, and the traders have lately been provided 
with sheds over two acres in area for storing that commo¬ 
dity. Tho extensive godowns on the estate are usually full of 
Beods, &c., which are here garbled and put into bags for exportation. 
The Elphinstone Estate is approached by throe bridges over tho 
G. I. P. Railway, two 50 feet wide and one GO feet; also by tho 
Frere Road leading through Mody Bay Gt ate 80 feet wide. 

New Dock,—The work for a new Dock on an immense scale is 
progress ng and v ill, it is expo- ted, bo complcol in 1 DOS. 

Opposite the Prince’s Dock is the St. Nicolas’ Church, mainly in¬ 
tended for the use of sailors. The 

m nA X qAn^ h \’St* mission seeks to minister to tho moral 
joqqu oC the Soivnicu s instituts. ...» ip o i • o 

and spiritual welfare of seamen chiefly 

by the distribution of small libraries of books and papers and 
the visits of a chaplain on board vessels in the Harbour and 
the Dock*, Social and temperance work are actively carried 
ou. Tho mission is mainly supported by voluntary subscrip- 
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by free gifts of boots and papers, and funds 
• extending the work. In connection with it there is a 
Institute in the same locality with a library and the 
usual papers which stock a reading room. Here, to attract Jack, 
when ashore, from drinking dens and his old haunts, free and easy 
concerts are held every Saturday night, and they are usually well 
attended, The happy idea of founding this institution has fully 
borne its fruit, and the Institute is doing a vast amount of good. 

THE NATIVE TOWN. 

Between the Elpliinstono Estate and Sheikh Abdool Rehman 
Street, a street which is the prolonga* 
The Native Town. tion of the Esplanade Market Road 

northwards to the junction of the Kalbadevi and Par el Roads at 
Pydhonee Tank, lies the busiest district of the native town. This is 
the site of the Dungeree town marked in old maps; and at the 
beginning of this century a great impetus was given to its growth 
by the removal of the old Mandvee Custom Honse to Muajid Bun¬ 
der (1803). Land could then be occupied at a very low ground 
rent, and within ten years from the date of the change just noted, 
capital had been invested in land so largely as to cause “ an increase 
of substantial buildings, extending very nearly to three miles from 
the Fort.” The principal part of the wholesale and retail trade 
in articles of daily consumption among the natives—as grain, ghee, 
oil, sugarcane, spices, Ac.—is condocted here ; and, this being 

A also a Mahommodan quarter of tie 

The Mahommedan Quarter. town> the atreeta are full of „ hops k ept 

by Boras and Mahommednna for the retail sale of furniture, olothinp, 
cutlery, glass, crockery, Ac. The narrow cross streets leading down 
to the Elphinetono wharves are often so crowded with traffic as to 
be almost impassable ; aud Sheikh Abdool Rehman Street has its 
difficulties of ordinary locomotion increased by the tramway, which 
is carried through it, though there is iu eomo places barely 
room for two vehicles to pass eaoh other. A good many Parvees 
have houses iu this street, which was the scene of the riot of 1874, 
when a Mussulman tuob wrecked the Banco fire-templo and garden* 
house and several dwelling-houses. The Mahomuiedan quarter ex¬ 
tends right along the Parel Read, aud on both sides of it, as far as 
Byoulla. Besides the pretty mosque in the Parol Road, already 
noticed, there is a principal mosque (the Jumma Musjid) in Sbeikh 
Meuiou Street—the street loading down from the Arthur Crawford 
Markets to Mombadavee Tank. In 
The Cloth Market. this street are the Cloth Market and the 

shops of the dealers in piece-goods, and beyond the mosque the 
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^Qiychanges its character, being composed chiefly of Mar 
xm./ ' and Banians. The handsomer 

a^pd’waree and Banian tb0 i 10ugca 8 hows the greater wealth 
of the inhabitants, and the triangular 
section of tho native town enclosed between the Esplanade 
Cross Road, Kalbadevi Road and Sheikh Memon Street, may be 
said to contain the greater part of the 
Kalbadevx Boad. accumulated riches of Bombay. It is 

here that the Dewalee, tho merchants’ “ feast of lanterns ” at tho 
opening of a new business year after the rainy season, is most brilli¬ 
antly celebrated. The pillars ar.d quaint overhanging verandahs of 
the lofty houseaf near tho .UombadeveeTank deservo attention as line 
specimens of the wood carving for which the Hindus were famous. 
The older houses, however, are the best. Some of the latest efforts in 
this line — notably in the house built originally for the branch of the 
old Botnbay Bank, which lies on the right as yon return from Mornba- 
deveo Tank down the Kalbadevi Road to the Esplanade—are any. 
thing but beautiful. Nor is there much to admire in the new templo 
on tho opposite side of the way, whoso staring white front is stuck 
all over with li:tle black-and-red images of gods, men, and monkeys. 
There are several fine residences of Hindoo merchants in Kalbadevi 
Hoad, standing in courtyards back from the street . Many large shops, 
in which the goods are displayed in the English fashion, have been 
opened in tin's road of late years. At the corner of the Kalbadevi Road, 
facing the Esplanade, stands the Robert Money Institution. This 
school, which occupies such a prominent site, was designed by the 

Bobert Money Institution. f " e . nd « ? f .^ late R°bcrtCotton Money 
of trie Civil Service, a warm advocate of 
i he education of the natives on Christian principles, to perpetuate his 
memory. In conformity with his views, the institution was placed 
under the control of tho Church Missionary Society. Its first 
superintendent was the Rev. G. Valentine, who arrived in the country 
in JS38. Soon afterwards a coadjutor was Rent out in the Rev. 
J. S. S. Robertson. In 1843 the latter returned temporarily to Eug- 
land, and in the following year Mr. Valentine died of cholera. The 
present buildings were inaugurated March 11th, 1858, at w hich date 
the institution was nndcr the joint management of the Rev. 
Messrs. Robertson and Frost. Tho institution has five Farish 
scholarships of tho value of Rs. 5 monthly, and two Town¬ 
send scholarships of the monthly value of Rs. 4, which am 
conferred on deserving nati- o students. 

From the Money School, another great road, leading to Girgaum 
and Breach Candy, and, before tin construction of tho Queen’s 
R ad on the Back Bay foreshore, ibe only road to Malabar Hill, 
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Jp rough tho Parse© and Mahratta quarters of the jnal 
The Parsecs live, for tho most part, in immense housfes 'HT" 
Dlioblo Talao. Dlipbie Talao, which are like regular 

rabbit warrens, so many families, 
living together in eaoh house. It was in Dhobie Talao that a seiious 

™ ssr 

lies between the Parsee houses and the Queen’s Hoad ; and as the 
chief fire.temple is in the Girgaum Road, the Parsees took alarm 
at the approach of a numerous funeral procession from the eastern 
part of the town. Stones were thrown at the Mussulmans, who 
retaliated in kind, and there ensued much fighting with sticks and 
some blood-letting before ordor could be restored. There would, 
however, have been no disturbance at all if the Government had taken 
proper precautions to keep the peace. Unfortunately, Sir Philip 
Wodchouse left the people to protect themselves, forgetting that 
if the people of India could protect themBelves from violence and 
rapine they would not want the English to rule them. This affray 
^ ,l SS e ®ts a political reason in addition to the obvious sanitary 

The xJui-:iulman Burying, reasons for removing the Mussulman 

Sound on Ba“y BUrniU8 ' b . l ' r - vi, '8-S rou, J d tho windward 

. , } side of the densely populated native 

town to some remote spot. Tho Hindu burning.ground, too, 
alongside it, is a nuisance to the native town and the Marine 
hmes, across which its fames are blown by the wind, though, being 
concealed behind a high wall, it is not so offensive to passers-by 
on the Queen s Hoad who are to windward of it. The English ceme¬ 
tery to the north of the Mussulman cemetery was closed some 
years ago; and no Christian burials now take place anywhere at the 
old cemeteries, except under exceptional oircumstances, but at Sewie ^ 
a distance of five miles from the Fort. It would, however, bo a serious 
matter to compel the Mahoramedane, who are obliged by their 
religion to walk birefoot, carrying tho corpse, to a funeral, to 
taka their dead miles away from the native town for burial ; and a 
similar difficulty exists in the case of the Hindus, go that the 
present state of things will probably not be altered for many a Jong 

The religious riots which broke out suddenly on Friday, August 

Mahometan ad Hindu BU . rt ' in * eyidenco tb.» 

Riots, August 1603. underneath the calm surface sectarian 

and other passions exist, which may at 
any moment buret forth in fury. Mahomedans and Hindus without a 
moment’s warning gave vent to pent up animosities which wero only 
beldio check by the utmost efforts of the police and the military. Four 
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^mples were demolished, and the aaorod emblems tfrrd 
deeecrated ; two mosqnea were destroyed ; the hos^mS 
_ _ 3 d with wounded j the police stations and tho jails held 
fifteen hundred prisoners ; alKbusioess was suspended, and the city 
thrown into the greatest consternation. \ Peaceful .wayfarers were 
brutally assaulted j the ocoapants^ of thfr tram-cars, stoned where 
they sat ; po*t-office vans attacked ; messengers carrying mopey 
savagely assaulted and openly robbed. The next two days the rioters- 
grew in number and showed jan increasing readiness not only tit) 
stone the police, but to defy the ttoops, who were compelled oa> 
several occasions to fire on the surging mobs. 

The disturbances broke out in tnia wise :— When the Mussulmans* 
congregation emerged from the great Jmnma Musjid on Friday 
afternoon, a cry of <{ Din, Din! ” was raispd, and some hundreds pro- 
ceeded at once in the direotion of a large Hindu temple in Hanuman 
Lane, with the intention of desecrating it. The possibility of such 
an attempt being made was foreseen by the police. A consi¬ 
derable portion of the force had been kept on duty up to three 
o’clock on that Friday morning to guard against some such attempt 
during the night. The precautions taken apparently postponed the 
outbreak. As it was, a small force of European and Native police 
was at hand to interpose between the Mussulmans and the temple, 
and gave time for the arrival of reinforcements which beat back 
the rioters. The more respsofcable of the Mahomedan worshippers 
took no part in the attempt to rush the Hanuman Temple j they 
gave no countenance to the rioters, and took no part in the riot 
either then or later on. The leaders qf the Mussulmans explain the 
action of the lower classes of that community by' the excitement 
■ consequent on the agitation Carried on during the previous fort¬ 
night by leading Hindus, who called together large open-air meetings 
to denounce the authors of the outrages at Pr<ibhas-Pattan in the 
native State of Junagadh, where temples were destroyed, and several 
Hindus killed by certain Mussulmans during the Mohorrum. This 
agitation gave rise to gr* 3 at irritation, which was further increased 
by the growing persistence of the Hindus in urging that thd killing 
of cow#, and even of sheep and goats, should be prohibited, ' They 
believed that their religion was in danger and rose to defend it. 
The measures taken to restriot tho area of the riots were prompt 
and energetic. Mr. R. H.- Vincent, the Acting Commissioner ' of 
Police, forthwith applied for military aid, which was avail* 
able within an hour. Colonel Shortland and Colonel Forjett, in 
command of native rogiments quartered in Bombay, were^soonoti 
tho spot, followed by companies of tho Royal Lancashire Regiment 
mder Colonel Byley, Th& Volunteers , turned out j klso th© 
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7$ Major Houghton and tho Bombay Light HoraemS 

^ _ _Jj^»t ^ u ^ e > an ^ did excellent service, beiug eighteen iHSiire" 

^h^^addle. The Government sent considerable reinforcements 
of^uropean and Native troops from Poona, and detachments of 
armed Mofussil police were drafted in from the Thana and other 
districts. Threothoueand Military with two guns took up posts in tho 
native town, tho whole being under the ordeis of General Budgen. 
The Government appointed eighteen European citizens Special 
Magistrates to assist the Presidency Magistrates, Mr. C. P. Cooper 

and Mr. W. Webb, whu were on duty in the streets night and day. 
Mr. Acworth, Municipal Commissioner, assisted by Dr. Weir* 
Health Officer, made strenuous efforts to pi event the interruption 
of tho sanitary service of the city and of the food supplv to the 
markets. The destruction of property was very considerable. A 
hundred persons lost thoir lives, and six or eight hnnaiod were 
wounded. Fifty thousand persons, mostly women and children, left 

6 01t ? to their original homes in the country, aud all business was 
suspended lor a week or ten days. Eventually the efforts of the 
authorities, aided by the leaders of both communities, effected a 
reconodintion between the excited belligerents. 

I he English cemetery at Sonapore, referred to above, was fir3t 

Sonapore Cemetery, Queen’s ®P e ^ d m year 1763. Prior to 
•Road. that date tho principal burial-ground 

, - of the island where, according to a 

oeinnct local mngaziue, were laid the earlier Governor?, Deputy 
Governor 8 , pounoillors, and great ones of Bombay, was situated 
nt Mendam s Point, near the old Apollo Goto—not far from 
the Bite of the new Sailors’ Home. The older cemetery, which, 
although at one time containing largo tombs and monuments, 
uasi since entirely disappeared, was considered bv the military 
authorities to interfere with the defences of the island, and wao 
m the year 1763, closed, aDd the tombs and monuments which, 
n wes feared, might afford oov, r to an advancing army, destroyed 
Exactly oim hundred years later, in 1863, a bill was introduced 
mto too Legislative Council of Bombay to empower the Govern* 
inout to close all burial-grounds within the precincts of the 
town, as prejudicial to the public health. Of these, the English 
cemetery at Sonapore was tho principal. During the century 
that had elapsed sine,’ it was first opened, it was calculated 
toat 19,333 bodies l ad been interred in it, and for want of 
room old graves were constantly beiug re-filled. It was not 
however, till 1867 that Sonapore cemetery was closed, and 
that at Sewrce, on the site of tho old Botanical Gardena 
opened, Bishop Harding’s last offfcigl act as diocesan being tc 
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ke the “latter on . tme 26tli_ March of that year.'T 
y4ars of neglc t, Sonapore cemetery has been placea in a " 

_ion more creditable to our care for the departed and our 

Christian belief of resarrectibn. The unsightly wall along th- 
Qkeen *b Road has been displaced by a handsome iron railing. For 
these works the community owe a debt of gratitude to the late 
Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Redder, by whose department they 
were carried out. 

The Mahratta Quarter may be said to begin with the cocoanut 
plantations, about three-quarters of a 

The Mahratta Quarter. mile f rom j{ one y School and to 

extend through Girgaum and Chowpatty to the base of Malabar 
Hill, and on the eastern side of the Girgaum Road up to the 
Duncan Road, which runs from opposite the Mombadevee Tank to 
Bycullo. Their houses ate, as a rule, small and unpretentious. 
The general appearance of the Girgaum Road, however, like that 
of the Kalbadevi Road, has undergone considerable change. Many 
new shops are opened every year, and several large coach-building 
firms carry on a thriving business in this road. 

The plantations of cocoanut-trees are very valuable, not so much 
on account of the fruit, but for the 
fermented juioe called toddy, which 
forms an intoxicating liquor in great 
demand amongst the natives. The Bhuudarees, or toddy-drawers^ 
live in little huts scattered about the plantations. They climb the 
tall trees with the aid of notches cut in the bark, and, on reaching 
• the .ufted crown of foliage, tie up ‘‘the embryo bn<3, from which 
\ h> blossoms and nuts would spring, to prevent it3 expansion, and 
then, making a small incision at the end, let the juice ooze out in 
gentle drops ” into largo earthen jars called 'chatties? which are 
fastened over the incision and left to hang all night on the tree. 
When fresh, the liquor is pleasant to taste (Forbes calls it “ the 
palm-wine of the poets”), but as a fermented liquor it has no recom¬ 
mendation to Western tastes beyond that of being Very strong. 

To complete the survey of this part of the native town, tho visitor 
should leaye the Girgaum Road at the Catholic chapel, opposite'the 
Churney Road, and proceed, by way of Girgaum Back Road, and 
Cowasjee Patell Tank Road, through Bhooleshwur, to Mombadevee 
Tank, the central point of the whole native town. He will pass on 
, . ,, the road, first, the Free Genera! 

IiStnution nerai AEi?emblys Assembly’s Institution. This insti¬ 
tution was removed to the present 
buildings at Khecwady in April 1855, It grew out of an English 
school for nv.ive youths, established by tho Boy. JDr, Wilson in 


The Cocoanut Tree Planta¬ 
tions. Toddy. 
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_ t .Was'originally dependent on local contributions. I 
in 1835, recognized by the Church of Scotland, and, s! 

, boon maintained by the Free Cliurch of Scotland, 

has a college division affiliated since 1801 to the local university, 
and is endowed with several scholarships. 

Among tho buildings along the Sea Face at Chowpatty, the Wilson 
, , „ „ Memorial College may be regarded as 
The Wilson Memorial College finest and tho most picturesque. 
The building, while commemorating the name of a missionary who 
was held in great respect by Englishmen and natives alike, will 
afford a tangible proof of the progress which the work of the 
Scotch Mission has made iu this city since the arrival iu India 
of their emissary in the year 1820. It was si ty years ago 
when Dr. Wilson started a school in a humble edifice in tho 
Fort and made a humble commencement of his work which 
gradually underwent a marvellous expansion. He came out ori¬ 
ginally in connection with the Scottish Missionary Society, which 
was transferred a few years afterwards to the Church of Scot¬ 


land. Dr. Wilson and all his colleagues cast in their lot with the 
Free Churoh, and in doing so they, in common with lie rest of 
the secessionists, had to bear their share of self-sacrifice. Tho old 
and somewhat imposing-looking building in. Kalbadevi, known as 
the General Assembly's Institute, had, when the disruption took 
place, been just completed through the exertions of Dr. Wilson, 
llut in consequence of the divorce of the Protestants from the 
Established Church, it was declared by law to be a property belong- 
ing to the Churoh. The missionary was thus left for several years 
more without a house of his own, though ho carried on with 
uuabated vigour his preaching and teaching among the n lives, 
who were then just beginning to receive English education. The 
insfcitnte became iu course of time more an educational thou a 
proselytizing agency. In the early day of his oareer, Dr. Wilson 
devoted much of his zeal and energy to making converts to Ghri 9 ti- 
anity. But when he found from experience what huge conservative 
forces he had to contend ogainst, he made the institute, an oduoa 
tional institution, believing, one might suppose, ^ that rescuing 
natives from their grose superstitions and acquainting them with 
English literature, which is permeated with Christian ethics, was 
half the battle won. lteligious knowledge continued *hon, ay 
now, to be imparted for an hour or so every day. But the princi¬ 
pal portion of the time was given to secular education. Although 
he wng much respected and beloved by all classes of the community, 
people wero chary of sending their children to tho mission school, 
lest they should be weaned, somehow, from tho faith of their 
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The building at Khetwady, np to Dr, Wilson’s 
a for some time after, gave ample accommodation 
the limited jnnmber of pupils who attended the institute, 
its school and college departments. The income from 
feds, which were very low, was exceedingly small, and so aleo wag 
the Government grant. Butin^tqn years, the number of pupils 
increased six-fold, and the amoont of fees also rose in the same 
proportion. Besides Parsia and Hindns, there is a goodly propor¬ 
tion fcf Mahomodaus. In the year 1884, the proposal to erect a 
new building for the college as a memorial of Dr. Wilson 'was first 
mooted*; and when Dr. Ma^kichan, thgVPrincipal of the Institute, 
went home in the following year he was entrusted with the work pi 
raising copfciibutionl for the purpose. He c.ollected'pvor fee. 70,000* 
in Scotland, and the amount was supplemented by a Government 
grant and contributions. The spot where the college is built has 
the advantage of beiDg quiet and airy, and at the same time 
not situated at an inconvenient distance from the town. The 
style of the building is what is known as domestic Gothic. Viewed 
from the outside, it looks a very effective building with its facings 
of blue basalt, its Coorla arches with band of blue and Porobimder 
stone, its ornamental turrets, its terrace over the porch, afad its 
little balconies projecting from. the walls of the second floor.. As 
we enter the carriage porch to the right are an office and three 
class-rooms ; and a corridor, ten feet in width, loads to a largo ex¬ 
amination and lecture hall at the south end. To the left, again, 
there,are two cja fee-rooms, and thiid room devoted to a chemical 
laboratory. Faoing^ the "porch is the grand staircase, and for 
jtudenta there is a Separate entrance and staircase in the west 
gable. On the uppea floor are the prefessors’ tifljn, common, and 
readingr-ooras, and ajso a separate room for the .principal as well as 
two large classrooms. ■ On a level with this floor is* a* wide gallery 
running round the hall, which will be used for ' 4 the. library. The 
hall is ventilated by large doors a‘nd windows as wqll as by a turret. 
In the central gable above the upper floor is a second floor for the 
quarters of the superintendent of the resident-students. The 
quarters oonsist of a living-room, a bed-room, and a dressing and 
bath-rooms. The objeot being to provide the greatest accom¬ 
modation for the money, there i3 no lavish expenditure on orna¬ 
mentation. However, it cannot be said that beauty is so far sacri¬ 
ficed to utility as to produce a building of austero simplicity. 
Taken os 0 whole, there is much to attract the eye, and sufficient 
attention has been paid to such details as may sene to produce a 
striking effect, Tbe eaves and bargo boards aro prettily carved, 
and all the gables are of open timber filled in with rough plaster. 
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desiiver the oentral feature and the hall are surmoif 
mating turrets. An inscription in the wall outsidi 
shows that the foundation-stone was laid by Sir James 
Fergusson in March 1885. The work was commenced shortly 
afterwards, but it took a long time to bo completed, because great 
difficulty was experienced in levelling the groand and strengthening 


the foundations. 

Some distance further on is the Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
Nosea 8enhora do Esperan^a, built here after the old cathedral 
(the site of which is still marked by a cross on the Esplanade near 
the Marine Lines, to whioh the Portuguese come to pray on all great 
festivals of the church) was pulled down on the enlargement of the 
Esplanade in 1805. 

Near the cathedral ia the Banian hospital for stray, sickly or 
■p, , , diseased animals, called the Pinjra- 

^ P pole. A few years ago it might 

have been said that nobody who had not a strong iVjomaeh should 
go into this horrible place. The animals were fed well enough, but 
no care was taken to keep them clean or restore them to health. 
Those that were well, on going in, soon became afflicted with one 
disease or another, so that it would have been a mercy if the Society 
for the Prevention of Crnelty to Animals could have interfered and 
had the whole collection shot, instead of leaving the wretched 
animals to linger in hopeless misery. Some attempts have lately 
been made, however, to regulate the place a little better, and a 
veterinary surgeon has been engaged to look after the sick animals. 


This library is situated in the Dadysett Agiari Street, Girgaum 
Road. It contains a very valuable 
Mulla ±1102 Library. collection of Zend, Pahlavi, Persian, 

Arabic and Gnjarati MSS. and books; also English, Fiench, 
German, and Latin works, specially on Zoroastrian literature. It is a 
rich, praotically unwronght, mine. It was founded by Mulla Firoz 
bin Mulla Kau9 (1758-1860), high priest of the Kadmf Zoroastriang, 
author of the Goorg-Namuh,original MS. of which is in the Library, 
a Persian Poem in the style of the Shah-Namah, history of British 
Power in India from its commencement to the ovonts of IS 17 and 
capture of Poona. It contains an fffimirable Cotalopic Rcisonn ft 
by that great Orientalist, the lute Edward Rehateek, published in 1S73, 
by the Managing Committee. 

The whole of the native town, from the top of the Coppor Bazaar, 
which fronts the Mombadavee Tank 
Temples. to Girgaum, abounds with Jain and 

Hindoo temples j and, to judge by appearances, the Hindoo religion 
was never more popular than it is now. It ia very difficult to 
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teion into any of £he temples or mosques in Bombay^ 

:,>rior ofludia, free access to all but tho holiest sifWuea 
[enied to Europeans. The temples will be referred to in some 
a few pages further on. 



THE NORTHERN SUBURBS OF BOMBAY. 


Grant Road .is the northern limit of the native town proper, 
Byculla. beyond this road, in Tardeo,Byoniia, 


Mazagon, and Parel, the European 
element of the population is again prominent. To reach Byculla, 
where there is a large hotel, and the Byculla Club and the'Byculla 
Railway Station, which used to be the principal passenger 
station of the G. I. P. Railway, the visitor should take the 
route of the Esplanade Road, Kalbadeyi, and the Parel Road, 
rhough he may also drive along the Queen’s Road or the Girgaum 
Road, and then cross i.be Flats by the new road opened out from the 
foot of the Gowalia Tank Road. On the Parel Road, ho will pass, 
besides the buildings already described, tho Grant Medical Collego 
at tho corner of the Baboola Tank Road. Grant College was 
established in the year 1845, as a tribute to the memory of the 

Grant Medical College. {g*,®* Ko b«t Grant, Governor of 
Bombay. Its objeot is ‘ to impart, 
through a scientific system, the benefit of medical instruction to tb : 
natives of Western India.” A moiety of the cost of the buildiog 
wag dofrayed by tho friends of Sir R. Grant, and the remainder by 
Government. The funds for the support of the college are contribut¬ 
ed by Government. Clinical and practical instruction is imparted 
in the Jamsetjce Jejoobhoy Hospital, which contains 350 beds, and 
has attached an Obstetric Institution, an Eye Infirmary, and an 
Asylum for Incurables. A list of the endowments, aggregating 
Es. 1,16,800, is published in the Bombay University Calendar! The 
college was affiliated to the University in 1860, and is very well 
attended. A class for female students, an outcome of the movement 
to supply medical aid to women, through female doctors, >vas formed 
in connection with ihe college a few years ago. 

The history of tho Byculla Church is interwoven .with that of 
tho Education Society’s Schools, in 
Christ Clmrch, Byculla. c)£)8e proz ; mit to w 4 h it has been 

erooted. Until the year 1825, a “ Charity School ” for Protestant 
children, which wa.; started under, the auspices of the Rev. R. Cobbe 
in 1718-19, existed in the Fort, in connection with St. Thomas’s 
Church. In 1825, the school w^as, by order of Govern¬ 
ment, removed to the present buildings at Byculla, which were 
constructed at a co3t of Rs. 1,71,238. In 1831, it was proposed 
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a » clinroh in til ° locality, and Government inaL^ 
Rs. 10,000 (a like amount being .ub^cribed by the 
fiou Society) towards the erection, on tho understanding 
that the children of the schools wfcre, in return, to be provided 
with sittings free of charge. Tho church was designed 
and built by a Portuguese architect named Augusto. The 
foundation stone was laid by Lord Clare, the then Governor of 
this Presidency, who further evinced his interest in the work by 
making a grant of the iron pillars in the interior, which had been 
originally intended for the Town Hall. The church, -which has 
sittings for 500 persons, was consecrated in 1835 by the lit. Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta. In 1870 the stained.glass window 
at the east end was added in memory of tho late Mr. Spencer Comp¬ 
ton. Memorial brasses, on which are inscribed the Creed, tho Lord's 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments, have also been placed in the 
chancel by a member of the congregation as a tribute to hia 
deceased wife. 

Wc have already given thoorigin of these schools in our account. 

Education Society's Schools' clmrcb : T* 16 ,? ar£ W rted ^ 

Byouiia. voluntary contributions, a fixed annual 

grant of Rs. 5,280 from Government, 
fees, and the profits on a print ingproBS which has been worked by t he 
Society with great succesB since 1848. The children (of both sexes) 
belong to two different classes : one, orphans who are entirely 
supported by the funds of the Society j and the other, orphans of 
military men, tho cost of whose support iB defrayed by Government. 
Tho endowments connected with the schools amount in the aggre¬ 
gate to Rs. 65,000, the interest of which is applied to the maintenance 
of pupil-teachers and children. This sum is the balance of a legacy 
left by Mrs. Eleanor Boyd, who bequeathed, by will, the bulk of her 
. property to be applied in the education and maintenance of an 
equal number of boys and girls, being Protestant orphans, born of 
British parents, within the town and country of Bombay, or the 
country subordinate to the Bombay Presidency. The fund remained 
at interest with Government, who felt some difficulty in paying 
over the money to the Society. Accordingly, in 1823, a friendly 
suit was agreed upon ; but in 1824 Government saw their way to 
paying over Rs. 4(5,000 to the now buildings. In 18*15 the suit waa 
decided, and in 184.G a trust-deed, prepared \r;der tho court, vested 
Rs. 34,000 in trustees to carry out the above purposes. 

Continuing on hi:j way over the Byculla Railway Bridge, which 
was built jointly at tho expense 
Parol » of the Municipality and the G. I. P. 

Railway Company, whose lino of rail it covers, the visitor passing 
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©$ victoria Gardens, reaches Parel, once the favourite sit<rjrc%tle , 
-couhLtry houses of European merchants. These houses 
!kiH&ntially built, and cool, and are in all respects better suited 
to the climate than the new style of bungalows on Malabar Hill. 
The freehold of the village of Parel was granted to the Wadia family, 
seventy years ago, in recognition of their services aa shipbuilders 
during the French war ; and a Member of the Wadia family still has 
hio residence at Lowjee Castle on the road leading from the mam 
road up to Government House. 

At the date of Fryer's visit to Bombay, two hundred years v 


ago, a church and convent belonging 


Government House, Parel. Jesuits stood on the site of the 

present Government House at Parel. The principal establishment 
of the Society was at Bandora, at the other side of the Ma*him Strait, 
whoro the present slaughter-houses have been erected. Fryer 
describes the college that stood thewras “not inferior as to the 
building nor much unlike those of our universities.” It was, 
moreover, defended like a fortress, with seven cannons, besides small 
arms. The superior possessed such extensive influence that hia 
mandates wero respectfully attended to in the surrounding country. 
When Bombay was coded to the English, the Bandora College 
claimed much land and various rights in the island. On the olaim 
being disallowed, the Jesuits threatened a resort to arms, ana went 
bo far as to assist the adventurer Cooke in hia impudent attempt to 
raise a force for the capture of Bombay. Their crowning act of 
hostility, however, was the support they gave the Seedee m his 
successful invasion of the island in 1689-90. They were suspected 
of first suggesting to him the practicability of invading Bombay, and 
fhrttr hnd simnlfed his forces with provisions. \ As a punish- 
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om on the ground-floor and the drawing-room abovo^jj_ 

feet long, and broad in proportion. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
Philip Wodehouse had the house re-furnished in good 
style, but the succeeding Governor of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, 
refused to live at Parel, because the house wa* so much out of the way, 
and he transferred his head-quarters to Malabar Point. Sir James 
Fergusson, who followed Sir Richard, however, resided in Parel, 
and it was owing to his support that a church in the neigh¬ 
bourhood has been built. It is attended by the employes of the 
G. I. P. Railway Company, who are located in the Company’s blocks 
of buildings situated in convenient proximity to the Company’s 
• large works here. Sir James presented a beautiful organ to tho 
church in commemoration of the late Lady Fergusson, who died of 
cholera, in 1883, at Parel. This sad circumstance and the distance 
from Bombay led to the abandonment of Parel House as the resi¬ 
dence, of the Governor. The garden at the back of Government 
House is spacious and well looked after, aud has a fine terrace 
shaded by noble trees. There used to be a willow at Parel, grow a 
from a slip cut from the tree on Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena. Mr* 
W. Hornby (1776) was the first Governor who took up hiB residenco 
at Parel. The original building was enlarged and embellished by 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elpbinstone (1819-27). Government House, 
Parel, is now used as a Bacteriological Institute. During the 
plague it was turned into a spacious Plague Hospital. In 1737 - the 
Jesuits* college at Bandora, before referred to, was destroyed by 
the Portuguese to prevent its falling into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, who in that year invaded 8alsette. . v 

Sewree Cemetery occupies a space of ground about half a mile in 
extent near the harbour shore beyond 
Sewreo Cemetery. Government s House, Parel, and is 

reached by the. Chinchpoogly road, which turn: off tho main Parel 
ro&d just beydnd tho Victoria Gardens and by Golanja Hill, a road 
to the eastward of Parol Tank. Tho cemetery is beautifully 
situated, and, but for the distance which it is from the Fort, would 
probably be much visited by strangers pn. iing through Bombay. 
The cemetery is managed by a board known aa the Bombay Chris¬ 
tian Burial Board, the members of which are nominated by Govern¬ 
ment, and represent the communities of the Church of England, 
Church of Scotland, Free Church of Scotland, and the 'bnrch of 
Rome, respectively. The Municipal Commissioner for the time be¬ 
ing is ex-oficio chairman. The rules for tho raamigeruont of the 
oemetery and conduct of funerals were amended aud received the 
sanction of the local Government on 25th November 1886. They 
provide, inter olia, that a certificate of the cause of death ;, 3 to be 
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ttod/by the friends of the deceaeed and given to the umW 
d|ket person conducting the funeral, who signs and deliv& 
cate to the cemetery clerk for the person officiating at the 
funeral as an authority for the burial. In the case of a person 
dying friendless and not in hospital, the undertaker has to obtain the 
certificate from the medical attendant. Licensed undertakers are 
to attend personally at all funerals conducted by them, except in 
cases where they are represented by agents who have previously 
been authorized by the board to act os such agents. The fee 
far eaoh interment is Rs. 5, subject to reduction or remission 
by the board in special cases. A fee of one rupee eight 
annas for every square foot of ground occupied i9 charged for 
the construction of any grave or tomb. When a grave has no 
masonry to it, but the ground over it is enclosed within a border or 
coping or otherwise, a foe of one rupee eight annas per Bquare foot 
is charged for such ground. For a simple headstone a uniform fee 
of Rs. 15 only is charged. When the fee reckoned at rupee one and 
anuas eight per square foot would fall below Rs. 15, then a mini* 
mum fee of Rs, 15 is charged. Payment of the said fee of one rupeo 
eight annas per square foot entitles the person paying to ereot a mo¬ 
nument to the memory of the persoo buried below, without further 
payment, but within the limits of rule 5, and provided that not more 
ground is ocoupied by such monument than has been paid for. For 
a masonry grave or vault, intended for tho burial of more than one 
corpse, a fee of rupees two and annas eight per square foot is charged. 
All applications for the erection of headstones, shbs, tombs, and 
monuments, and alterations of tho same, and for the occupation of 
masonry graves and vaults have to be made in duplicate, to the chair¬ 
man of the board, and showing the proposed design of the headstone 
or monument, and the inscription proposed to be placed thereon or 
alteration to be made therein. Those applications ore forwarded by 
the chairman to the chaplain in charge of that portion of the 
cemetery in which the grave is situated, whose sanction thoreto must 
be obtainod before the monument is prepared. In the Roman 
Catholic portion of the cemetery no fee for interment is charged 
by the board, the Roman Catholic community pacing a commuted 
sum towards the general expenses of the cemetery, and making its 
own arrangements in regard to charges for graves and for monu¬ 
ments and headstones, &e. No fee is charged for the interment of 
the bodies of British soldiers and warrant and non-commissioned 
offioers, seamen and petty officers of the Royal Navy and Indian 
Marine, and pensioners of those grades j nor for headstones erected 
over the graves of such soldiers, &o., as above, by their widows, or 
erected by soldiers, 4c., as above, over the graves of their wives, 
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comrades. No fee ia charged for the intermenT 
anti the B aria! Board may, at their discretio n, reduceor 
* remit, in cases of extremo poverty, the fee for a headstone 
or oross. No headstone for which a permit fee is not charged mast 
exceed six feet superficial. When a-monument othor than one for 
whioh maintenance charges have been deposited needs repairing or 
falls into a ruinous condition, tho friends of the person to whom 
such monument relates are, if possible, to be communicated with 
by tho board, with a view to such monument being repaired j but in 
"the event of the board not succeeding in their endeavour to get Buoh 
tomb restored or repaired, the monument may, at the discretion 
of the chairman, be removed, and aoy slab it contains may be 
removed to such place within the cemetery provided for in ssoh 
manner as the board, through the chairman, may direct. All 
undertakers for this cemetery are licensed by the board, and 
under the terms of their license bind themselves to comply strictly 
with ail bye-laws or regulations sanctioned by Government from 
time to time ; and any undertaker violating the terms of such rules 
and regulations, or misconducting himself in the performance of 
his duties as a public undertaker, either within the cemetery or in 
bis dealings with any person by whom bo may bo so employed, is 
held liable to have his license suspended, revoked,“or cancelled, or 
to forfeiture of any sum that may be fixed on by tho board, not 
exceeding Ra. 25 in any one particular case. No hearse, coach, or 
other vehicle, or horse, or oth°r quadruped is allowed within the 
gates. Persons desirous of paying towards the employment of 
extra mallies, or towards providing flowers, shrubs, &c., either for 
the graveyard generally or for tho graves of deceased friends, aro 
requested to hand their contributions to the chaplain in charge of 
the portion of the graveyard in which such graves are located, 
£* r to the cemetery clerk, receiving from the clerk a printed 
form of receipt. The funds so contributed are not paid to tho 
board, but entered in register books, and expendod . on accoant 
o- the special purpose for which they aro contributed. Separate 
books are kept for the Church of England and for the Presbyterian 
portions. 

There is a cemetery at Matoong/i for interments of tho Goanese. 
^ oticos of funerals are given by the undertaker to tho officiating 
clergyman of the religious denomination to which the deceased 
belonged. The following cemeteries have been disused for many 
years' past s-r-Colaba, Souapore, the Presbyterian burying-ground, 
ft hd thepld English barying-ground at Matoonga. 
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itfl/owing the main Parel road the visitor oan get a pf3 
drive through the woods to the su 
i and Bandora. 0 f M a hj m} thickly inhabited by Portu¬ 
guese; Mahim, with Bandora, on the point over against it, is the 
chief fishing station for Bombay, while Bandora is largely resorted 
to by Europeans and well-to-do natives having business in Bombay 
as a residential suburb of the city. It is acknowledged to be cooler 
than Bombay and rents are muoh cheaper. Moreover, fast trains 
bring Bandora residents to business in the Fort in twenty minutes 
or so. The air, however, is too often permeated with the odour of 
dried fish, aud householders, especially those who live beyond 
Municipal limits, find it difficult sometimes to obtain the services of 
sweepers. 

This home, which is situated at Trorabay, was opened on the 
29th October 1885. The home ad- 
_The Ednljeo Framjce Allbloss niits only male lepers of every CQBto, 
Leper ome. colour and cieed, aud who are housed, 

clothed, fed and medically treated, free of charge. It is available for 
all lepers, whether from the presidency town or from the mofuasil. 
It is maintained: (a) from the proceeds of endowments mado by 
several generous benefactors ; (6) from donations and subscriptions 
collected from charitably disposed ladies and gentlemen j (o) from 
monthly grants from Government. 


To reach Mazagon it is necessary to turn off the Parel Hoad at the 
Jamaetjee Hospital. Mainly through 
Mazagon. the exertions of the Port Trustees 

Mazagon has been immensely improved in recent years. There is a 
largo Portuguese population, with a considerable sprinkling of 
Europeans, the latter occupying most of the .commodious old 
bungalows, with spacious compounds, in Mount Road. f l ho Pedlar 
Markets are described on another page. There are three churches 
here : one Protestant and the other two Catholic, aud u Catholic 
school. 

iSt. Peter's, Mazagon, tho Protestant Church, w as opened for dlvino 
service in 1859. It was built chiefly 
St. Peter’s Church, Mazagon from f un ^ s bequeathed by an aged Eu¬ 
ropean resident of the distriot, named Shepherd, about whoso life 
those who knew him best observed an air of mystery. The outside 
world only heard of hr existence. On his death the public learnt 
that he had left funds for the erection of a church at Mazagon, 
and of a refuge for widows, orphans and blind persons. Iho 
latter, known as ‘‘Shepherds Alms-houso,” has been built at 

Byoulla In oonmdent proximity to the Byculla ohurcb. On- 
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fetor’s, Maz^gon, could seat only 110 ; but, on. 
but of the Itov. £. H. Cooper, the demand for acconfr 
risen in each a remarkable manner that be at once 
'setfabout. collecting funds for its enlargement. On his departure 
for England, where he died soon after his arrival, tho Rev. 
W. H. Uarpur was appointed his successor, and during his 
inourabency the work, begun ao zealously by Mr> Cooper, was com¬ 
pleted. The church can now accommodate 250 people. Mr. Harpur 
was able also to build a partonage, recently demolished, on a site 
granted for that purpose by Government, Through Mr. Cooper’s 
influence a memorial window, representing the principal scenes in 
the life of tho Apostle Peter, has been put up at the enBt end, to , 
commemorate those who perished in tho wreck of tbe P. and 0. Com¬ 
pany’s steamer Corttafic. In connection with tho church, of whioh 
a Cowley Father is tbo incumbent, there are two large school for 
boys and girls maintained by tho Society of St. John the Evangelist. 
This Mission is possessed of a good deal of property hero, upon which 
they have built the schools reforred to. The All Saints* Sisters of tho 
Mission do good work also in the different hospitals cs nurses. 

Towards the last quarter of the year 1863 house-rent began to ri33 
seriously in Bombay, and it was ev»- 
St. Mary*B Institution, cleut it would bo impossible to continue 
paying rent for thie Catholic orphanage at Bycolla. The childrer 
were, therefore, to be removed as soon as posslUe to Parol, and on 
Sunday, October 15th, Bishop Steins issued a circular to bia clergy, 
calling on them to collect subscriptions for an orpbanogo build¬ 
ing, at the same time making it known that tho Governor. Sir 
Bartlo Frere, had promised to give a Government aid equal to the 
Bum actually collected by the 1st January 1864. Tbe result was tho 
«rant of Rs. 92,000, and with this sum, first, the debt irourredvin 
building the girls’ orphanage at Tootm was denied, and then tho 

two buildings were raised, that now form St. Mary a College, Ou 
tbo llfch June 1864 the sohool moved from Parol into tho smaller 
building where tbo institution was carried on till the fine large build- 
log wus completed ut tho end of 1807. The St. Mary's Institution 
used to teach up to the highest standard, the further studies being 
carrhd on nt St. Xavier’s? but now, being recognised by the local 
University as a college, it B'nds up pupils for Matriculation and tho 
higher examinations. There are two classes of boarders separate 
from each other in all except schooling and recreatiou. The nrst-olasa 
hoarders pay Rs. 96 quarterly in advance, with no extras for bocks, 
stationery or medical attendance; Rb. & tn , fcra ? r ?.° mot,e - v ia to 
bo paid towards the Boarders’ Library Fund. I he soooud-olaaa 
boarders pay R«. CO per quarter in advance, with no extras for 
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/ stationery, medical attendance, or clothing, Rs. 3 en 
being paid towards the Boarders’ Library Fund. In I— 
51boarders, wheu there arc three brofchors, one only pays the 
^TuTfamonnt ; the others are entitled to a redaction of Rd. 9 per 
quarter in the first class and of Its. 6 per quarter in the second. At 
present there are about 250 boarders and as many day-scholars at 
St. Mary’s, and the teaching staff numbers nineteen in all, fourteen 
of tho Society and five others. 

Wo would recommend any one who wishes to find out the bad as 
well as the good points of Bombay to 
The Flats. turn 0 ff the Parel Road near the 

Technical Institute and drive across the Flats by the Clerk Road to 
Mahaluxmee. Tho whole of tho ground he will traverse was not 
many years ago a dismal swamp for the greater part of tho 
year. A few years ogo, however, a new race-course was made on the 
Flats by the Stewards of the Bombay Races and the Secretary. 
Where it was difficult to drain tho low-lying land, the Municipality 
filled it in and raised it to the higher level of the roads. These works 
vastly benefited the locality, as the price of tho land, which before 
could be got for a mere song, rose to Rs. 5, and more, a square yard. 
Building has constantly been going on of late years; and already there 
arc numerous cotton mills, with their surroundings of labourers’ 
houses, stretching across the Flats from Tardeo all the way to Parel. 

Having thug completed our rounds through all parts of the city 
except Malabar Hill, we will, before mounting the bill, say a word or 
two about some institutions which we have hitherto overlooked:-— 
This church wa 3 opened for public worship on 10th January lbOJ 
, It wasdesigued by Mr. W. Emerson, a 
Girgaum Mission Church. WGU . bnowl f local Architect. Although 

intruded to be ultimately handed over to the native Christian bod) 
in connection with the Church Missionary Society, yet, in considera¬ 
tion of the English services held in it, Government contributed 
half the cost. In conformity with a rule of tho Church Missionary 

Society it has not been consecrated. 

The Mission Church at Kamateepoora was built at the i 

the local committee, S. P. G., on a site 
St. Paul’s Church, Kamateo- se i eo ted and obtained for it from Gov- 
poora* eminent, mainly through the exertions 

of a former mrsionary of the Society, the Rev. Cba^Khk, subse¬ 
quently a chaplain on the Bombay establishment. It cost Kh. 30 .UOO, 
of which Government contributed a moiety, the reuli J'^or bemg 
raised by public snbscriptions. It was first used divine “ 
on Sunday, October 22nd, 1871, and waH ConBeoratea by Bi op 
Douglas on tho Feast of St. Paul, January 2jtb, 1872. fcince the 
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• English, Marathi, and Tamil have been hold in it bjijj 
missionaries of the Society. It was .designed by 
rierson, but, for want of funds, tbe belfry was omitted. It 
has recently been erected at a cost of Its. 1,300. 

The corner-stone of the Baptist Church, a plain-square building, 
opposite the Byculla Club, was laid 
Baptist Church, Bypuna. February 1872. It wka 'opened 
for divine service in 1874, under the pastoral care of the Rev. H . Bell. 

This useful and popular institution has for its object the mainte¬ 
nance and education of Scottish 
Scottish Orphanage, Mahim. orp ] lftn3> although not to the exclu¬ 
sion of others. It admits both boarders and day-scholars. Tehe 
orphanage is under Government inspection, and having attained 
a high reputation as a middlo*claB9 scnool, has lately been raised 
to the status of a high school. Funds have been partly collected 
for a more suitable building, which, it is hoped, may soon be 
commenced. The orphanage has existed under its present constitu¬ 
tion since 1S59. 

THE KENNEDY SEA FACE, WALKESHWUR, AND 
MALABAR HILL. 

We will now ask the visitor to go with us onco more from 
the Fort, down past the Band Stand on the Esplanade, and 
the pretty collection of pigeon-houses which do duty for 
.. ,, a railway station at Church Gate, 

urch Gate Station, and arG Ba jd ^ ^ av0 been 

desigued to turn into ridicule the most prominent feature jnf 
fcbo Venetian gothic architecture in tho new public buildings. 
The railway here is constructed on reclaimed land, to which the 
»ame of the Kennedy Sea Face has been given, as a compliment 
to Colonel Kennedy, K. E. ; then Secretary in the Public Worka 
Department, A notable addition to the attractions of Bombay, and 
one which may be considered of special use as regards the conveni¬ 
ence of the population, is the road made some years ago on the 
Bhores of the Bay extending as it does from the over-bridge 
*' m. ^ „ at Colaba to tho railway Crossing, and 

The Queen’s Road. affor ding passengers along the 

queen’s Road a thoroughfare to Malabar Hill by tho line new 
v nown us the Kennedy Sea Face. For carriages the Queen’s Road 
-nil maintains its special utility, and this handsome communication 
T hA ^ , is*one which it would not be well to 

S'-aluo?. aIo “* 'Kennedy 8nper(M j 0 . Tho Kenneuy Sea Face 
had been considered in the light of 

waste ground, umii the liesigu which caused its enclosure boegme 
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knifesfc. Nob only is it a most popular thoroughftjxel 
luans and pedestrians from either of its terininii'H 
khauas have been erected on that portion of it between Marine 
Lines and Charni Road Station —one for the Parsees, another for 
tli 9 Mahomedans, and a third for the Hindus. Lord Hams, 
when Governor— himself a keen sportsman—readily acceded to 
the request of members of these committees to grant a sito 
for buildings specially set apart for physical recreation, and 
at least two of the three Gymkhanas are popular, with the young 
men of the communities with which they are respectively connected. 
On the Kennedy Sea Face there is a sufficiently broad roud for those 
choosing to walk, and the passengers preferring to ride have a still 
broader one, covered with loose turf suited to their steeds. Riders, 
indeed, from the vicinity of the bandstand, much prefer to give 
their horses a canter on the banks of the Bay to keeping them 
confined within the rails, which too long restricted the range of 
what we call our Rotten Row. A 
Rotten Row. cycling track has been spoken of as 

a feature of the Row in the near future, but nothing has been 
yet done towards the realisation of this suggestion. Tho riding 
and foot path can be approached from Colaba, as well as from 
various points along its extent, from the several stations on the rail* 
way, which runs parallel to and separates tho Queen’s Road from 
the Kennedy Sea Face. The advantages of a concurrent ride and 
drive in this direction are obvious, Tho Queen’s Road has no 
special advantages for riders, while walkers are inconvenienced by 
drivers and riders. Walking or riding, the Kennedy Sea Face is 
a welcome resort, and all classes of residonts utilise it and the in¬ 
habitants of the Fort, Dative as well as European, avail themselves 
freely of this breezy thoroughfare, the pleasantest walk easily 
accessible to people who live in the business part of Bombay. A 
public garden at the north end of the ride, near Charni-Road station, 
considerably relieves the dullness of the scene just* there. In this 
Garden was located one of the Plague Hospitals during tho visita¬ 
tions of the Epidemic, 

Following the Queen’s Road, we sweep round Bock Bay, and 
ascending Malabar Hill Road, which is dominated on tho right by 
tall cliffs with houses built to 
^ Government House, Malabar V0r y e( jg e 0 f p re cipices, do 

not go at once to the summit 
of tho Ridge, but turn off half-way up tho ascent by the 
winding lower road to Government House, Malabar Point. The 
drive along this road affords charming glimpses of Bombay. 
Government House consists of a number of bungalows on a 
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io/t which runs out into the ocean, and ig the cS 
contest site for a house in all Bombay. It is alfc 
<able during the monsoon, as Malabar Point is 
6cl to the full fury of the wind and waves; but duriDg 
tho rest of the year it ia a far more agreeable residence 
than Parol. Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone had only “ a pretty 
cottage ” here ; but a large ball-room has since been built, 
and other additions have been made now that the Governor 
has taken up bis residence hero altogether and given up Parol. 

A small fort has also been built hore in connection with the har- 
hour defences and is guarded with heavy artillery. At the gate 
is a Grecian temple built for a guard house on the Walkeshwur Road, 
by which one returns up the hill to the Ridge. On tho left of this 
road, as one leaves the point, is the 
Walkeshwur Tank, famous holy tank of Walkeshwur, 

which is still resorted to on feast days by thousands upon thousands of 
people. You descend to it by several flights of steps, which end in an 
enclosure surrounded by picturesque houses and temples of Maha- 
deva, with a large and fine tank in the centre. There is a large 
colony of Brahmins hero, who lie about smoking and chewing opium, 
and are almost too fat and lazy even to scowl at you as you pas9 by. 
The tank ia full of dirty green water, though the Municipality 
pumped it out and cleaned it some years ago, and then took tho 
trouble to construct a tunnel from it down to the sea, so that it 
might be emptied dnring eaoh rainy season. At the western end 
of tho tank is a narrow passage leading down to the sea, whici > 
We believe, ia the veritable oleft hole in the rook to which pilgrims 
D8od to como for the purpose of regeneration, which they accom¬ 
plished by getting themselves dragged through the opeuing. There 
ia a well-aathenticated tradition that Sivajee once visited Bombay 
In disguise in order that he might be put through this hol<> in the 
On the right hand of tho Walkeshwur Road, some little way 
beyond the steps leading to the tank, there oro the ruins of what 
must have boen a large temple and numerous habitations. Thiw 
village of Walkeahwar contrasts remarkably with the rest of 
Malabar Hill, or Bombay itself. The visitor is at once, in going 
ro ?bd 8acre d waters, carried back into t he dim and distant past. 
We have now como to where the Walkoabwur Hoad meets 
Viow of Bombay from the the Malabar Hill Road, and ia con- 
f 8 .°* tinned along the Ridge to the Towers 

bf Silence, which stand on tho highest point of the hill. From the 
Kidgo we get a magnificent view of the island and harbour of Bom 
h * T Perha P 8 the best point of view is from the Cliff, or 
tQe ^adieg’ Gymkhana, a favourite evening rendezvous for 
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lining on Malabar Hill, and tho beat time 1 
sunset. A poet might well say that “earth bnkjj 
_ing to show more fair ” than the glorious panorama of water, 
!, bill, shipping and the stately edifices of a great city which 
here etriko and fascinate the eye. “This dings Dumbarton ” is 
said to have been the remark of a Scotsman on first seeing Gibral¬ 
tar ; and perhaps even Scott, had he seen Bombay from the Ridge, 
would have confessed that this is a lovelier scene than that which 
he describes in such glowing verse, when his hero Marmion looks 
down upon Edinburgh from the brow of Braid Hill, A double bay 
lies below, intersected by the island city which, buried at its base 
in plantations of palm trees, emerges midway into a succession of 
noble buildings, whose faults of detail are lost in tho distance, while 
the harmonious grandeur of the whole mass is enhanced by the 
parting rays of the sun shining full upon them. I 1 roin this culmin¬ 
ating point of splendour, the city tapers away towards Colaba in a 
gently curving promontory just broad enough to mark and complete 
the perfeot outline of Back Bay. Beyond stretches the broad har¬ 
bour with its islands, and the mountains of the Konkau, with their 
battleraented summits from the background of tho picture. Per- 
haps, although Bombay does not, like England, appeal to the imagin¬ 
ation by the ohr.rm of great and holy memories, it might net bo 
esteemed sacrilegious to apply to her, thus seen at sunset, or, still 
better, in the tropical radiance of the moonlight, the words of the 
poet—“A precious stone set in the silver sea.” 

The road along the Ridge now extends past the Resorvoir for 
the Tulsi water, and by the Towers of Silence, and then descending 
by a Steep incline to the Gowalia Tank Road, and rising again on the 
opposite side, crosses Ouraballa Hill to Mabaluxmee. A very pleasant 
drive, with delightful views of Bombay, is thus opened out. 
The Tulsi Reservoir has been built to store a supply of 0 
gallons a head in addition to the Vehar water supply for the whole 
population of Bombay. The total coat of bringing in and storing the 
water has been about K) lakhs. 

Just beyond the reservoir are the Parses Towers of Silence. 

The old approach to the entrance 

Tho Towers of Silence. wnB a st eep rooky staircase up the 
cliff from Girgaom ; but many years ago the late Mr, Rnstomjee dam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy gave money for the construction of a broad carriage 
road from the other face of the hill towards Breach Candy, up to the 
foot of tho highest flight of steps, and by this road the visitor can 
now reach the Towers without inconvenience. The towers, five in 
number, stand within a large enclosure on a space of ground 
measuring about eight thousand square yards. There are also, 
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enoloau-e, a houso of prayar for persons atteodio 
^ t temple in which the saerod fire is kept always burning, 
which its rays, escaping through apertures in the wall, 
fall upon the towers ; and a well-laid-outand wellcared-for garden. 
Id the gat'den is an excellent model of a tower, which ia explained 
to visitors by the attendants. The corpse of a deceased Parsee, 
clothed in white, is carried up tbo hill on an open bier covered with 
white cloth, the male relatives and friends, all clothed in white 
following in pairB, each pair holding a handkerchief between them! 
Some prayers having been said in the rest-house, the bier is again 
taken up and the body conveyed to one of the towers. These 
towers are round, massive looking buildings with white plastered 
walls, the circumference of the largest of them being 276 feet and 
the height of the wall 25 feet. At a distance of 8 feet from the 
ground there is a door in the wall, through which the corpse-bearera 
place the body and thon, entering themselves, lay it in its appointed 
place. The interior of each tower, whioh is opon to the sky, is 
covered at a height of 25 feet} from the ground with a circular 
flooring which slopes downwards on all sides to t u e centre, and 
contains numerous open grooves or receptacles for dead bodies. The 
outer ring of this flooring in set apart for the bodies of men, a 
second ring fur those of womon, and the third or innermost ring foe 
. ose of children. At regular distances restating channels intersect 
■ ose rings. The body having been deposited iu its place, the boar- 
ora retire, and immediately a swanu of vultures, which birds of 
alw ^ s be seen sitting in dozenB ou the tops of the walls, 
two honr Wn strip the body of every particle of flesh iu less than 
: n <, Aft0r . a few days the corpse-bearers lefcurn, and collect¬ 
or-” trnl are J^on perfectly dried up, plaoe them in the 

tha nir .* ee k wide, whe e they remain to bo decomposed by 

filters ni l 10 ra ? D * -^e m oiaturo runs off into the ground through 
in t-.hfi ar< J 0t ^ an ^ Ba °d| and leaves nothing of the human body 
of i'qn • °f ^ ower but the dry orumbling bones. . This mode 

leqq poein 3 °* ^ oa< ^ wl, ioh the Parsaea have practised for coant- 

ae y a . l0n8 » repulsive to the confciment of nationsaccvdomed 
*ry their dead in the ground ; but it is ooutended that it cleave 
away effectually one of the greatest difficulties in the path of sanitary 
re orru, The P&rsoes affirm that it carries out th doctrine of the 
thft k ° f maa moro satisfactorily than burying or burning, siuoe 
o *. i bones of tho wholo community, rich and poor, rest together 
_ a . 3 !' 111 tho well within the Towers of 8ileneo. From a platform 
t> ai . c 0 r oafe-houSQ the visitor can got a very good view of 
jij* 1 ' The Prince of Wales, when bo visited the TowerB, said 

la 7iew 6^ve him a better idea than any other he had seen of 
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^ and character of the city. 

^^^Silence may be obtained from 
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Punokayet. 

The great Tansa works 


Tiokots to view the” 
the Secretary to the Pardee 


The Tansa Lake, Ducta and 
Tunnels. 


may ba regarded as constituting the 
finest town water-supply scheme that 
lia3 so far been completed. The ma¬ 
sonry dam claims to bo the largest in 
the v.orld. There ia little that is extraordinary from an engineering 
point of view in the scheme of ducts, tunnels, and pipes that has 
beer: devised by the Municipal Engineers ; the great trouble was 
in carrying it out. The character of the country that hud to be 
crossed was of tho wildest description. Mountains, absolute contor- 
t.or of nature, raising their rocky sides straight up towards the 
: h;. i and ending in numberlees rugged peaks, deep valleys unbear- 
nrhy hot for six months of tho year and fever swamp for the rest, 
mountain gorges, at one time hurling water down with almost 
irresistible fury, and at other times parched scratches and deep 
creeks, who :o leda are a hundred feet below the water, had all to be 
crossed. Zig-zag paths over mountains, ways through jungles, 
bridges over streams, and extensive railway lines had to be 
constructed and laid down before two stores of tie conduit could be 
put together. Four years were originally allowed by the Corpora¬ 
tion for the completion of the work, but as the route laid down for 
the conduit was altered to some extent, substituting tunnel for duct, 
and consequently increasing the work, the period was exteuded by 
one year, making the limit of time March 1892. The urgency in 
•which Bombay stood for the Tansa water was duly impressed npou 
tho ooutiao or*, f>r delay meant suffering and danger to tho in : 
habitants* Mot m. VVulsh, Lovett, Miiokoll mid Co. ».d otco »et to 

won-, with an enormous at iff, surveyed the country, put down their 
punt and oommouobd fporadonH within a very short period, 8ick* 

| however, wai not long in making its appearance, aud worked 
bat d bistros results. The fierce and blinding heat after the rnon- 
b stewed the decaying vegotiticn into a fever-breathing mass, 
and the malarial pois^i struck djwu Eiropaaas and natives alike. 


The water in its passage from tho take, which is four hundred 
i er. above Town Hall datam, and carried to Bombay by force of 
gravitation, passes through imeourv endaits, metal pipe syphons, 
ul; d taunela. The masonry conduits are ducts of 25 miles in length 
ut -1 are ia most plaooe two hundred to three hundred feet above the 
• f -vel uf the valley?, Owing to the precipitous character of the 
* 1 " d ^dea deep outting in the hard rock was necessary, this' 
09,11 done by hand driling, and then blasting by gunpowder 



^oet wide and nine feet high, and an interior dimension of 


The masonry nfohed channel built iuto the cutting is 
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seven feet by seven feet three inches. These figures show, of 
course, that the walls aro two feet thick. They are built of grey 
Btone quarried out of the neighbouring hills. They are all cement- 
pointed, and are excellent specimen* of atone work. The floors were 
first covered with concrete and then cemented over. The precaution 
of ceraept-pointiug and flooring was to prevent* leakage of water 
either in or out of the conduit. % . 

Io„ manv parts of the route of the duct from s Tau§a it, was 
found advantageous to construct tunnels of a considerable length 
and number. "The total length of these is over 4 miles, divided 
into 13, varying from 200ft. to 8,000ft., and they are the mo3t 
remarkable and difficult in India for their length in such a small 
section, 9ft. by 0ft. Four of the longest of them have bpou driven 
by machinery and almost every kind df boiler is used : Lancashire, 
Cornish, Mnltitnbular, Vertical, and Roots with horizontal steam- 
e ngines, with air compressors for driving complete sets cf drills. 
Steam-pumps of various types for keeping the tunnels froe from 
water, which rises very faBt during the monsoons, are always in 
operation. The drilling of these tunnels was muoh more diffioult 
thnn railway tunnels on account of the small spaco for working in 
and carrying out the debris. In the longest tunnels the driviug 
was going on 3,000fc. from ihe shaft, and in parts of that tnnuel tbo 
O erter was constantly up to the shoulders of the men. About 2,00(> 
nron are employed in the tuunels, and they ore worked in gauga, 
*fight and day, all the year round. 

There are three bridges constructed of wrought-iron lattice girders, 
r 0.sti«pf On cast-iron cylinders, over Bassein Oroek, These are for 
carrying two linos of pipt^ across with a tramway in tho centre. 
The lengths vary from 400 to 1,500 feet in spans of 100 feet. The 
East-iron cylinders are 5 i'eet in diameter, and were sunk through 
the beds of tho creek down to the rock, some of the cylinders being 
one hundred feet long. Divers wero employed in removing tho bard 
dolris from the inside of the cylinder us they ware sunk. Tho work 
Was one of considerable difficulty, as the cylinders had to bo fixed a* 
this grcn,fc depth with a 14 feet tide running 7 miles an hour. The 
divers were frequently engaged upon work 70 foet bolow the sur f aoe 
of the water. Theao bridges were completed in t wo yarn. 

There are twenty-two aqueducts aggregating sixty-seven spana ■ r 
ten feet, twenty live aggregating eighty spans oi twenty feei, and 
tw 0 aggregating thirteen spans of thirty feet. In addition to this 
Eolosaal work, the reare one hundred culverts ala&g the -syphon track 
to provide for the drainage of the country. 
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ansa Water Works were opened by Lord Lansdowne ; 

, on 31st March 1892. A spot was chosen for the ceremony 
.. /junction of the DeLiale and Arthur Roads, Chincbpoogli, and 
a large concourse of people assembled to witness it, Lhe grounds 
wore made to resemble a beautiful garden on a f&te day. The arrange* 
meats were perfect, and the programme was gone through without 
the slightest hitch. The Municipal Commissioner opened the proceed¬ 
ings by delivering an address in which he briefly narrated the history 
of the Tausa aoheme. His Excellency the Viceroy, having accepted 
tte address, was asked by the President of the Corporation to declare 
the works open. A silver lever was fixed into tbe crank wheel 
in front of the Viceroy’s table, and His Excellenoy giving it a 
turn, the water spouted out in a clear jet to a height of about 30 
feet from the centre of the basin of the fountain in the middle of 
the grounds 

From the Ridge the hill Blopes down westwards to the sea, and 
the whole declivity is covered with houses thickly set among trees, 
Malabar Hill, half a century ago, had only two bungalows built 
M . upon it—the Beehive and the Wilder - 

Malabar Hill. ness; now a large proportion of the 

richer people, European and Native, of Bombay live here, 
Hr. Norman Maoleod appropriately described most of the 
bungalows as “ beehives/' adding that they are very comfort- 
able inside. The old-fashioned bungalow usually but one storey 
high, with spacious rooms, thick walls, and broad verandahs, 
and surrounded by a large garden, bright with flowers, fruit 
trees and green turf, is indeed a place of residence delight* 
fully suited to the needs of the climate of Bombay, in which 
it ia desirable to shut out the heat of the sun while admitting the 
cool eaa-bree*e which blows in straight from the Indian Ocean. 
Many of tbe new houses, however, have been built hastily, with 
Iittlo regard to health or comfort j and tho bill is now too much 
built, over and too thickly populated to bo so pleasant a resort as it 
used to be. Several steep roads lead from the Ridge down to the 
lower road which follows tho line of the coast. It is a pleasant 
drive down the west side of the bill and aloDg Breach Candy by 
the sea to Mahaluxmee, where there 
Breach Candy. ft nes t 0 f machrfreqnented Hindu 

temples and a tank almost as holy as that of Walkeshwar. A 
now iostituiion on Breach Candy i9 tho salt-water swimming-bath 
built for tbe use of Europeans at a cost of £1,000, A very good 
vi ‘.v of Bombay can be obtains! from the flagstaff, Cumballu Hill, 
at the back of Breach Gaudy. 
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i’.cq of tho sea-water swimming baths, on 



ming Baths. 


of the Warden Road, Breach, Candy 
and at the Back Bay, removes the 
reproach formerly brought against tho people of Bombay, that, living 
in a place surrounded by the sea, they should have made no endea¬ 
vour to provide suitable accommodation for bathing purposes. 
Tlicsd baths are for the Europoau population only. 


Many ye^yg ago, before the mail steamers ran to Bombay, tho 
passengers from Europe for Bombay were compelled to Btay at. 
Aden, from whence they had to make their own arrangements for 
reaching their destination. To overcome this inconvenience, a fund 
was started by civilians and other Europeans in Bombay for the pur¬ 
pose of providing house accommodation in Aden, and also to charter 
steamers to and fro between the two ports. The introduction of the 
P% & 0. Oo.’s steamers, however, on this line, obviated the necessity 
for this special means of transit, which was, therefore, discontinued, 
and the balance of the fund remained in tho hands of General Barr 
until, finding himself the sole surviving trustee, he made it over to 
MivPeddor, the Municipal Commissioner, for the purpose of carrying 
out some work for the spocial benefit of tho European community, by 
whom origin illy the money for the fund was alone contributed, and 
thus it came about that the Breach Caudy Baths were built. 

The bath fa very popular, and is always spoken of by tho 3 o who 
use it in the highest terras of approbation. It is sixty feet long and 
thirty feet wide, and varies in depth—according to the state of the 
tide—from four feet six inches at the deep end during neap tidos to 
ten feet at spring tides. The floor of the bath is lined with Miaton 
glazed tiles, and the sides, which are of cement, are painted white. 
The general appearance, of the interior of the bath building is clean 
and neat, and being thoroughly well ventilated it is always cool. 
There are over twenty dressing-rooms, sufficiently large to be con¬ 
venient and comfortable, and there are two shower-baths of froqli 
water provided for those who wish to avail themselves of them. THo 
subscription for men is rupees four per month, for ladies rupees .two, 
and for nou-subsoribers four annas per bath. The members of the 
Bombay Gymkhana have the free use of the batha. 


The both at Baok Bay ia a large one, 100 feet by 25 feet, having an 
average depth of about eight feet of water,and is much frequented ow- 
ing to its convenient position relative to the Fort. The price of admia- 
sionia four annas, similar to the amount charged at the Breach Candy 
Bath. The arrangements at the latter .place are in vogue here, but 
it ia generally thought that the baths are not so well kept. 
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v .wfimfvnfr well-known Hindu temples in Bombay, may bo mentioned 


those of Walkeshwar, Mahalakehmi, 
Hindu Temples. Babulnath, Mambadevi, and Bhulesh* 


war. Excepting a few, the great majority of these templeB are of 
recent date. Those looked upon as comparatively the oldest 
Hindu temples in Bombay are Walkeshwar, Mahalakshroi, 
Mambadevi, Babulnath, Nagdevi, and Shri Vyenkatesh. Tho 
existence of these shrines may be traced prior to or about the 
period of the settlement of the first numerous section of the Hindu 
population in Bombay nearly two hundred years ago. At that 
period the email number of Hindu temples sufficed to gratify the 
religious wants of tho Hindus. In process of time tho Hindu 
population increased, and settled iu different quartera of the town. 
The transfer of the seat of Government from Surat to Bombay, 
followed by the great Surat fire of 1837, drove many destitute and 
helpless Hindus here to seek means of employment, while 
not a few were attracted by the increasing trade and tho 
field for employment of capital which it afforded. The extinction 
of the power of the Peishwas helped to swell the number of Hindu 
emigrants from Poona, Satara, and other parts of the Decoan into 
the island. Cutch, Mar war, and other native States of Gujarat and 
the Deccan sent their quota of the Hindu population to swell the 
ranks of the different trading, industrial, and labouring classes here. 
The religious instincts of the most wealthy of these settlers took a 
practical shape in the construction and maintenance of temples de¬ 
dicated to the particular deities worshipped by them. The orthodox 
Hindu of the present day is a believer in pantheism. In his enso the 
elemental worship of the Vedas has given place to the Putunic beliefs 
in incarnations of the deity, and of gods and goddesses as symbok of 
particular power. The wealthy and the well-to-do among each section 
of the Hindu community accordingly sought to promote their spiri¬ 
tual welfare and meet thoir religious wauls by dedicate g temples to 
particular deities whose worship has descended to them f:om 
their forefathers. Tho Vaishnav Hhatias acd Banians, who form an 
important and the wealthiest section of the present Hindu traders of 
Eoiiibay, for instance, undertook, about eighty years ago, to defiay 
fche coat of building and maintaining, under the di ection of a 
Maharaja, the first Yallabhacharyan temple known 
tbo great Mandir or Jeevanialji’s Mendir. They voluntarily 
imposed upon themselves a church-rate called “ Laga/’ calculated at 
u percentage on the amount of cash transactions every year entered 
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J/J&jm in connection witli their particular trades and cal' 
&r$>n of the Amt Vullabhaoharyon temple was followed^ 
^fcbu^qpmany others co bo found at the present day. In like manner 
from Marwar have built temples dedicated to Bolaji and 
Jaganuatb. Tho Swami Narayen sect have a place of public worship 
in the temple of Swami Narayen in Bhoiwudft ; tho disciples of Guru 
Govind or Nanak-Panthis, tho Kabir-Pantbis, the Radha v allabhis, 
tho Ramanujas, the Prartbaua Sauiajists havo each provided for 
them places of worship, where prayers and worship are conducted 

according to the particular doctrines of their sect. We shall now 

proceed to give a brief aco. unt of a few of the most important of 
the Hindu temples in Bombay* 

The hill lying to the south-west of Bombay is called ** Walkoah- 
war” by natives and “ Malabar Hill ” 
The Walke3hwar Templo. by Europeans. But Walkeshwar is 
also tho name of the temple. Indeed, the hill takes its native 
name from this tomple, which ia situated in closo proximity to the 
extrome point of it called the Datidi or Malabar Point, a residence 
of the Governor of Bombay. It 13 stated that this cleft of tho 
hill was at one time qui’e separated from the island. The hill 
was at one time almost a barren place, nothing except grass 
grew upon it. Accordingly it was used as pasturage for the 
grazing of cattle. For this purpose it was farmed for a small 
annual fee. In 1728, the whole of the hill was let for Rs. 130 a 
year, which was subsequently raised to Rs. 300 annually. The 
temple of Waikeshwar ia regarded as one of the oldest on the island. 
A Sanscrit legend in my possession, says Mr. R. X. Murphy, 
entitled “ Walkeshwar Mahafcmya,” which contains eomo account 
of the temples on Malabar Point and the old Mumbadevi Temple, 
describes the Hindu inhabitants of Bombay as suffering in their 
religion from the tyranny of Mombarik I. Shortly before tho 
erection of that temple, a circumstance occurred which shows that 
something like a superior grade of Hindu society existed at that 
period on the island j for mere coolies could si tamely have required 
such a temple or have been very seneible to religious persecution. 
The referenoe to the Emperor Mombarik I., carries ua back to the 
fourteenth oentury. The term “ Walkeshwar ’ is a compound of 
two words—t oaluho, which means sand, and Ishuai , God : or the 
god (made) of sand. The tradition about the god is thin : While 
Ratn a was on his expedition from Ayodbya with Lakshmana. lii-3 
brother, to subdue .Havana, the ruler of Lanka, he halted on tho 
point of the hill now forming the site of the Walkeshwar Temple. 
Rama had taken a vow to worship ver.y day the Ling of Shiva, 
This was brought to him every day from Benares by Lakshmana, 



j&y/Lftksbrnana was late, so Rama was obliged t< 

;^/one. Ho made ono from the sand oil tl 

rmg, thus made from sand, was called Walakeshwar or Wal- 
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**Ihwai\ Whatever the date of the old temple, this much is 
certain, that the present temple of Walkeshwar was built by 
Raraaji Karant about 170 years ago. Ramaji Karaut was a Shenvi 
hy caste. He was in the service of* the British Government, and 
employed as head of the native troops. He died in 1728. The 
fchenvis are among the earliest emigrants from Goa into Bombay, 
Baeseki, and Saleette. At one time they were well-known, partly 
as merchants and partly as an influential class in the service of 
Government. They bniit the temples of Walkeshsvar, Bhnleehvvar, 
^hakurdwar, in Maiiim, and the temple of Sbri VyeDkateBh 
m tho Tort. Tboro is littlo to remark in tbo architecture of 
the temple. It ia of the ordinary Hindu type. Tho inside of 
the temple, where the Ling is placed, is below the level of the 
surrounding ground, and is reached by step3 built for tho purpose. 
Around the temple and situated at some distance from it are 
some twenty temples, large and small, all standing on a small open 
spot of ground about 200 feet from the Dandi or Malabar Point, 
Not far from them, feat outside their limits, is a spot reserved as 
a Hindu burial and hurningground, where Sanyasis and others be* 
lodging to tho Hindu religious orders, as well as children of tender 
age, are buried ; while pereops occupying a high social position are 
burnt. Adjacent to the different temples are Hindu charitable 
houses, called dharmashalas, interspersed with the houses of 
Brahmans, who are residents of the places. These dharmaahalas 
are owned by wealthy Hindus. They are not strictly charitable 
houses in the sense in which dharmashalas generally are, that is to 
ruy, accessible to every p^icl any Hindu who chooses to reside there, 
ivo. Any one who4edir§s the use of a dharmashala has ' ' obtain tho 
permission of its ownefy Who grants it for a limited period. They 
more property houses built for those who desire to reside there 
temporarily, seeking health or pleasure. No rent is charged to^ the 
occupants of a dharmashala. These dharmashalas arc mostly .ally 
occupied during the hot season by those seeking relief from l/i10 
temperature in the town. The temples and dbarmashalas roarly oim 
ai * oval. In the central part a considerable portion of the space is 
taken up by a tank, called Ban Ganga, the water of which is use* 
by ho people thereabouts. This tank was built from funds raised 
ky ^Viaoription. Many years ago the stagnant water in the tan 
v cleared out and replaced by fresh water by means of Yehar pip® 
laid into it. A fair or jatra is held annually at Walkeshwar an u 
ut the Mahalakshmi Tt tuple. 
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bmi is situated to the west of Bombay, about four 

from the Fort. The temple of M __ 
■ioo uw-tialakahiai Temple. lakshmi is built on what formerly waa 
a hill, but wbat now loolta like raised mound ground * or ® “ 

numbor ofdharmashalaa wh.lo J .t3 W tho well-built temple 
coed in the direction of the teiuplo, . wn na nhnkii’fl Tnmnh* 


coed in tho direction 01 tlie Louipioj * . ™ « 

nut np bv “be lata Dhakji Dada and known as Dhakp s Temple 
OnVu math of the ^halakshmi Temple there .s a fitoup of top e. 


On tho soutn oi me miui u.ou.u. ,- n 

dedicated to Shiva and Ranchoreji, with .a small bat beautifully 
constructed tank in the middle of tho enclosure. From a hukhur 
or historical chronicle in the possession of a Prabhu, it seems to be 
an undoubted fact that the temple of Mahalakahmi waa built 
after tho causeway connecting Worlee with Bombay waa put 
up. The work of constructing the causeway was anperm- 
teuded by a Prabhu maistry in the service of the British 
Government. The works twico gave way, when, it is said the 
Goddess Mihalakshmi appeared in a dream before tho lrabhn 
maistry, and informed him tuifc if ho took her imago, lying 
iu the channel to a place on tho hill and built a Temple in her 
honour, the causeway would stand. The next morning tho 
maistry made a search for tho image, found it iu tho ohanuol, and 
built a small temple upon the hill, the Government of the day 
making a free grant of the site. The maistry, referred to here, was 
s i.d t > bo the gre.t grandfather of Mr. Auundrao Bhaskar, late head 
clerk in tho Sma'l Causes Court, Bombay. Ins.de .ho Mahalakahmi 
Temple are the images of UaUalakshmi, Mahakah, and Haha Sara- 
swati. The worship of these god losses is conducted by Bhopis, 
who are Uahoratas by oiste, and claim to bo deso.nd.d from the 
aboriginal classes who inhabited Bombay. The espouses connected 
with the temple are dofrayed partly from rents of obawla u. the 
neighbourhood, and from the usual douat.ous received from 
Hindu worshippere. 


This temple is quite close to that of Mahalakshmi. It is regarded 
F ns one of fcbo best specimens of Uindn 

Dhakji's Temple. Temple architecture. H was built by 

the late Dhakji Dadojl, a Prabhu gentleman. Ue was at brst a 
merchant, bat enbssquently give up business *■" f n “ 3 

Minister of Bar,.da. He had amassed a oo^derable fcmmno I, 

old age he met with.family reverses. Ho had t*« « ■s, both of 
whom died, tho oldest in the prime of manhood, ibis made his 
Ufa miserable, lie conceived tho idea of oommemorat.^ h s name 

and that of his family by tho erection pf » i^l' io^^ ^n nn 
be did at a cost of Us, 80,000. Dhakji a Temple, which is seen on 
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jjggwfc coast of Bombay at a distance of 25 miles in the k 
Jfceraliy, of five temples, all pat up side by side. Oae of 
taeni is dedicated to images of Mayuresbwar, auother to that of 
Rameshwar, the third to Shri Dhakleshwar, the fourth to Hari 
Narayan, and the fifth to Yineyakaditza. These names are engraved 
in goiden letters on the top of the door of each temple. They 
refer to Dhakji and the members of his family. The fact has served 
.to diminish in the eves of orthodox Hindus the reverence and 
nanctity due to the temples. The whole group of five temples 
stands on high ground, With a wide maudap in front and is 
accessible by a flight of steps. The building of the group was 
comment ed in February 1830 and finished in 1832, when tho 
Fail of Clare whs Governor of Bombay, and Sir Herbert'Crampton, 
Kt., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
About 50 yards from the temple of Mabalakshmi is a small but 


beautiful tank, with a stone flight of steps and a well-constructed 
enclosure.' This tank was built by a gentleman of the Bhaneali 
caste, named Tulsidas Gopaldas. At the head of the tank and 
flanking the public thoroughfare are tho temples of Shiva and 
lluuohorji, aud a dharmashala on the opposite side. The cost 
of the tank, the temples, and the dharmashala was computed 
to bo Rs. 1,15,000. The property was vested iD Mr. Vandrawandas 
Purahotamdas as the trustee of the charities and he has consider¬ 
ably improved the surroundings of the tank by the addition of a 
garden and the use of gas-light on dark nights. 


1 The old temple of Mumbadevi,* says Mr. Murphy, i * from which 
Mumbadevi Temple. t ! ie nam0 Bombay was properly de¬ 
rived, was on the Esplanade, and 
removed about 81 years ago to its present site/ This was written 
m 16*3, bo the present temple is thus at least 137 years old. 
Before its removal to it* present sito it was situated near 
Hh‘, )i Talao. It is not known who built the temple of Mutnbadevi 
there,i but the establishment of the goddess is said to have taken 
placo some 400 or 500 years ago. A goddess was placed in it by a 
number of ti e Koli caste, for am mg them are such names as Mung, 
ohnnga, Madua, Munja, Ac., a »d it shows that since the Koli 
the aborigines of the place, they must have built the temple, 
dedicated it to the goddes?, aud given the goddoss their name 

1 I't-U Mr. U. X. M u'phy’s Paper on the history of some of the oldest races 
now settled in Bombay, pago 130 of Vol. I. of tho Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society. 

2 Mr, Govind Narayen's Account of Bombay, 2nd edition. 
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accordance with the Hindu custom. HindnSi 
bed to call the godB end goddesses after their own na 
the Brahmans, however, being envious of the name 
Muniadevi, must have turned jo> into la, and named the 
geddees Mumbadovi. According to the above account, the 
present temple is nearly 137 years old. It was removed from its 
old site in consequence of Government requiring the site for the 
purposes of a camp, compensatkm-money having been paid by 
Government to Shenvi Pandu Shet. With this money a temple 
was built by this Shenvi gentlemaD, who managed Hb affairs during 
his life-time. His successors have still the management of the 
temple. A portion of the space enclosed by the site of the temple 
and its surroundings extends from one end of the Marwadi 
Bazaar to the other. The enclosure has three doors. The main 
door is on the road leading to the Chinch Bunder, the other 
into the Marwadi Bazaar, and the third on the public thoroughfare 
in front of the Coppersmiths 7 Chawl and which leads to Pydhoni and 
Byculla. Within the enclosure, strictly known [as the Mumbadevi 
Temple, are on one Bide and under one roof the five temples respec¬ 
tively dedicated to Ganpati, Hanuman, Rhiva, Mumbadevi, and 
Indrani. On tho opposite aide is tho temple of Iiakahmi Narayen, 
built by the late well-known head of the Hindu community, the 
Hon’ble Jagannath 8hankersett, who also built a storey over the 
temple. Proceeding towards the direction of the large Mumbadevi 
tank, you meet with the miniature temples of Jagftcnuthji and 
Baldevji, wh se worshippers are Atits or Bawap. Adjoining the 
second door lending into the Murwadi Bazaar nud in front of the 
largo tank arc the temples of Ganpati, Lakehmi Narayen, Shiva 
and Hanuman. Behind them is a large Shami tree, which is wor¬ 
shipped by the Hindus on the Dneserah festival or the birthday 
of the Navaratri. The Mumbadevi tank was built by Shett Nagur- 
d'is Navalakhya, or the nine lakhwalia, at one time the head of 
the Banian community in Bombay. 

The Mabomedan community of Bombay own no lewer than 89 
mosques, scattered about the island 
Mosques. f r0 m Qolaba to Mahira. Of this large 

number by far the priat-r portion belongs especially to the Sunn*, 
sect; the B rahs own 8, the Khojas 2, and the Moguls 1 As in other 
1 >rge Mussulman centres, the principal mosque here is called the 
Juma Musjid, or Fiiday Mosque - Friday being the Mabomedan 
Sabbath. It is built over a large tank, which is never dry, and is 
situated in the old Cloth Market, near the Crawford Markets. The 
moaqno is a very old one, aud has onco at least been rebuilt in 
1830, wheu the late Mahomed Ad Itogay Urau Mather 0 f the preaent 
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gWfced Ali Rogay) caused its rehabilitation at a cor^ _ 
ft§/fakh of rupees. The Jama Musjid derives an income of 
g. 30,000 annually from its estates, and its fanda are said to 
be increasing. The management is entrusted to twelve directors, 
called MusbawitB, who Ir oludo a Kazi and a N.izir, all appointed 
with the approval of Government. The staff consists of a high 
priest, whose duty it is to say the prayers on Fridays and the two 
Eeds or grand annual festivals ; one priest for the daily prayers ; one 
orier to call the Faithful to their devotions, and a few menial ser¬ 
vants. The mosque is open to visiters; but the Mahomedans of 
Bombay , more punctilious than their co-religionists in other parts 
of India—Delhi for instance—require that every one should taka off 
nia shoes before entering its precinct. Between 12 and 1 o’clock 
in Jie day, the time for prayor, large numbers of Mnhomedans re¬ 
pair to the musjid, and the non-Mussulman would probably find this 
an inconvenient hour for lounging ; during the rest of the day, 
however, fhe place is free to him. There is a school in connection 
with the musjid where gratuitous instruction in Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani is given. The aim of this institution is obiefly 
religious, and its expenses are defrayed from a separate endowment, 
which also owes its existence to the late Mr. Mahomed Ali Bogey. 
The Safctar Mosque, situated near the Musjid Bunder, has an annual 
income of Rs. 11,000. It is und r the management of four direc¬ 
tors. The Zakaiia Mosqae, at Kharak, near Mandvi, has an annual 
income of Ra. 5,000. The llaji Ismal Habib Mosque, taking its 
name from its founder, is situated in Memonwada, ami has au annual 
income of Ba. 4,500. The Mogul Mosque, built by H:»ji Mahomed 
Hussain Shirazi, is situated on the Gaol Uoad. It is here that the 
pai ion play, referred to further on, take9 place daring the Mohor- 
rum. These are a few of the principal mosques in Bombay; but 
almost every street in Mahoraedan localities has its joparnte moaque 
with nn Imam (priest) and Muezzin (crier). Every Mahom->dan 
houae-owner in the street pays one rupee yearly for the support of 
the mosque, and where the income is am ill, cooked food is collected 
twioo a day far the priest and the attendants. On the Ramzan 
Eeu presents of cloth and ready money are given to the piiest. In 
almost every mosque there is a reset voir for water, to enable 
the believer to perform hi 3 ablutions preparatory to saying bis 
prayers. 

From a work published by the late Cazi Mahomed Yusuf 
, Murghay, a gtntlemau of some literary 

Mahomcdan Saints. repute, a great 'deal of information 
may he derived abou- Mabomedan miracle-workers and their mira* 
: Islam, more fortora'.e than the doomed cities of the 
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is possessed “ hundreds of thousands of saints, spt^a# Mil 
z Mahoniedan world, who have performed great wonders.” 
chief of those who are specially identified with Bombay 
appears to be His Holiness Fakih Ali Makhdurn Sahib of Mahim 
Makhdura Sahib seems to fcavo done many things which may 
be described as “ wonderful,” and is held in great reverence end 
esteem by all devout Mussulmans of these parts. There 
about 60 celebrated Baints in the pantheon of the Bombav Ma 
homedan. J 


Bombay is pre-eminently the city for fairs. These gatherings 

Mahomedan Fairs. here of more fre ^ aent occurrence 

g- , . , , and greater pretension than, perhaps, 

elsewhero in India ; and a large number of the m owe their origin to 
Mussulman tradition, being held in honour of the 60 saints tf whom 
mention has just been made, Some of these fairB last only a single 
night m the year, a few are observed for several days at a 
" Dd oth " a u, 'f held weekly. The Mahim fair, held in 
November or December in honour of Fakih Ali Makhdurn Sahib, 

n ad th 0 h B °hano' of U w' 8 0,8,11 , driy ® ; nud tho attractions 
1 « ! P V picture*quo booths for toys and sweetmeat?, 

merry-go-rounds, and merry-andrews, draw crowds of natives of 
both sexes and ali denominations, and some few Europeans, to 


1 hero are no fewer than 33 Parsee fire-temples in different parts 

Fire Tamales. o! lbe oit y. exclusive of nine private 

* . _ ones intended for the special use of 

filflf7 e ; aIth i y fami,50B * TB ey are of three grades of importance— 
thn thiid!i n ff v W n T A , fce8h ' Boiiram a; the second as Aghiaris;and 
FflS p A eS1 ^ gah8, 0f the Crst & r ado are;—j, Cowasjee 
l fhJ %“ aj 5 8B, 1 # L tn . ated in Karelwady, Chaney Road; 

^ , * l ° m e ^ P e buiIt from fnnde subscribed by Parseea situ¬ 
ated at Dhobie Talao on the Broach Candy Ruadj and 3 Dadv 
^ U8Sa rwanj.ee Sett’s, tho oldest, established about a century p^ 0 
Dear i annus wady Lane, outside the Fort. Of tho eoooad grade 
tnere are 31 hre»temples situated in different localities inhabited 
!r ar3oea >. two of them in the Fort, known as Banajee LimjeeV 
and Mauockjce Nowrojeo netna’s, having been established nearly 
two centuries ago. The buildings aro plain, indeed ugly, with the 
exception of a new one at Dhobie Tuiao, opened in 1897. Thio 
building, whioh baa altogether cod? about Rg. 2 ; 30,000 has an 
imposing facade, the front walls, which are wrought in Porehunder 
stone, beaming rich carvings and medallions representing gome of 
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particularly is 
latest sanitary 


the Persipolitan style, and the frontage 
an imitation of the palace of King Jamshed. The 
improvements are introduced in all parts of the building, which 
is w^ll lighted and ventilated. The po^ch is a m'nguificent work of 
arti, and so is the sanctum sanctorum where the sacred fire was 
installed with duo ceremony in October 1S97. The sanctum 
sonctorum is about 25 feet long and an equal number of feet in 
width, and in the centre is placed a marble pedestal upon which 
stand* the huge silver ewer containing the sacred fire. No one, 
except the officiating priest, is allowed to enter tho room which is 
partitioned off by brass railings, and where, besides the bells which 
are hung to ring in and ring out the five gohs or portions of the day,, 
are to be found sword* and other weapons used by the ancient. Per¬ 
sians to prevent intruders from defiling tho fire. Next to the sane- 
fur/* sonctoYmn is the prayer hall, which is 55 feet long and 55 wide 
the height between the floor and the ceiling being nearly 21 feet The 
prayer hall is carpeted with rich Brussels carpets, the ceiling being 
covered with silk and satin bordered with a fringe of silk tassels. 
The entrance hall is paved with minton-tileg, and on the wall* on 
three sides of it are observed marble tablets bearing the name < of 
the different donors who have given large e.;ras for the construc¬ 
tion of certain portions of the building, whioh are named after 
them. 


On the first floor, approaohed by a grand staircase, is a 
magnificent ball 65 feet long aLd 50 feet wide, the roof, 
which is about 20 feet high, being supported on four fluted 
columns with coronas bearing heads of ancient Persian horses 
in Porebunder stone. The hall will be called after Mr. Dada- 
bhey Nusaerwanjeo Contractor, who haB paid about Rs. 20,000 
for its construction. There arc two large ante-rooms on each 
rude of the hall, one of whioh is a library, and contains some 
very rare ancient Persian literature. Only persons prof<*s«iog the 
Zoroastrian faith are permitted to enter the building. The eacred 
fire ig kept in a central room, about 14 feet square, in obargo of a 
priest consecrated for the purpose. His duty is to repeat 
prayers according to the prescribed rulos, and to carefully supply 
the tire with fuel perfumed by a small quantity of sandalwood or 
other aromatics. The illiterate worship this oaored flame, as also 
the sun, moon, and stars, but the Instructed adore only the Almighty 
before the u fountain of light.” Parsoee are commonly called fire- 
worshippers, but several well-known Earopenn scholars have 
proved the supposition to be founded on wrong data, Hr, 
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hi3 celebrated work on the ancient Parsec refcgl 
i that, “ The Persians, from the beginning of their 

__a nation, alwayp believed in only one at d the same true 

and omnipotent God. They believed in nil the attributes of the 
Doity believed by us ; and God ia called, in their own writings, the 
Doer, the Creator, the Governor and the Preserver of the world.” 
Mr. Dosabhov Pramjee, in bis b ok on the Parsees, Rays :—** The 
charge of fire, hud, water, and air worship has, however, been 
brought against the Parseps by those not sufficiently acquainted 
with the Zoraastrian faith to form a just opinion. The Parsees 
themselves repel the charge with indignation. Ask a Parsec whe¬ 
ther ho is a worshippor of the sun or fire, and he will emphatically 
answer—No !” This declaration itself, coming from one whose own 
religion is Zoroasirianism, ought to be sufficient to Fatisfy the most 
sceptical. God, according to Parsee faith, is the emblem of glory, 
refulgence, and light, and in this view, a Parsre, while engaged 
in prayer, “ ia directed to stand before the fire, or to direct 
his face towards the sun as the most proper symbols of the 
Almighty,' 1 

Ancient history reveals that the eaored fire of Frohah was 
established by King Jamshed on the top of the Gudmand Homand 
or the Glorious Mountain in the land of Khwarizem, which was 
subsequently removed thence by King Gustasp, known as Dariup 
Hystaspo?, after he had been proselytised by Zoroaster and it wa3 
installed on the Roshen mountain in Cabul. The saorod fire of 
Guabasp was in tie reign of Cyrus the Great or Kaikhopru en¬ 
throned in an ornaineutal edifice on the boidt ry of Lake Chichast, 
where the Harm b of the fire were said to have burnt and destroyed 
the several id* 1-temples in tho neighbourhood. The sacred fire 
of Burzin Meher wns established by Ivisg Hyttaspes on Mount 
Revaud on tho ridge of Yistasp in Khorasan. The abovenamed 
three fir#s, accordiug to Professor West, constitute tho fire-Boharam 
or the Victorious, together with the ° fires of the world.” The 
(l fires of the world,” as they are defined in tbo Yendidad and 
translated by Professor Darmestcter, are as follows: —(1) corpse 
burning fire; (2) the fire wherein excrement has been burnt, 
such as the lire of the lac makers and of the dyers; (3) the fire 
wherein cow-dung has been burnt, such as the fire of a bath ; 

(4) the fire from the kiln of a brickmakor or from a lime»ki’nj 

(5) the five from the potter’s kiln ; (6) the firo of the reapers , 
(7) the fire of a goldsmith; (8) the Are of a. silversmith ; (9) the 
fire of a worker in brass; (10) the fire of a blacksmith; (11) the 
fire of un oven, or a baker’s fire» (12) the .fire from undei a cauldron 
or kitchen firei (13) the fire from an encampment; (14) a Lerdi' 
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(15) the fire of the field; (16) the fire 
the incorporation of these firej aftor the 

certain purification ceremonies with the 
the prescribed prayers lasting oloa j upon a year, and involving an 
expense of some thousands of rupees, the Behram fire becomes 
resplendent with celestial brillianoe. , According to Parsoo scriptures, 
the merit of making a collection of the sixteen fires has been calcu¬ 
lated to be equivalent to the gathering of close upon a million and 
a (jdattor of ordinary (Ires, A sacerdotal writer states that, in tho 
halcyon days of the Empire of Persia, thore were no fewer than 
21,000 fire-templea existing, for tho kindling, amongst tho followers 
of the fail a, of religipua zeal and sacred fervour,' and ho gives an 
opinion to tiip effect that, in the interests of health and of the puri- 
fioation of the atmosphere, it was peremptory that the\‘ beneficial ** 
ratio of one fire-templo t/Vevery block of ton Par-nee houses should 
bo maintained, The priests in charge of this sacred flro are 
bou"d to guard against its dohlomenfc by force of arms if neoessary. 
and that 13 the r on son why swords aad such other weapons are k pt 
suspended on the walls of the sanctum sanctorum, where the fire is 
constantly fed with sandalwood and frankincense and is not allowed 
to be extinguished, for if it is once extinguished it is denuded of all its 
sacro mess. No light either of sun, moon, star, fire, lamp or lightning 
should reach ic, or be permitted to approach it. Jt is this sacred fire 
which, according to Mr. Mill’s translation of the Gathas, teaches 
truth and endows Zoroaatriana with the discernment of the doctrines 
of their faith. It made, apeprding to Mr. Mill, tho infallible voico 
of Zoroaster mighty, because ho spoke with the flame of the tire of 
Ahura Mazda, the Wise Creator. 

. We have dwelt at .some length on the publio buildings and 

The General Result. ’ sights of Bomba y> fcr wo taka a 

pardonable pride in them. It is 
not only that so much has been done well but that so large a 
portion of what has been c.ff&cted is due to tho munifioeoco of 
individual citizens. Between I860 and 18S5 there were spent on 
the improvement of Bombay in roads, reclamations, and publio 
buildings at least 6$- ^pillions sterling. In the sumo period the 
Municipality'expended not lo^s than four millions in sanitation 
and general corsorvanoy, and during tho last decade the expenditure 
has been proportionate^ great. Some of this vast outlay may havo 
been extravagant; but the undoubted result has been to convert an 
ugly dnd filthy town into a healthy and haudsoino city. There are, 
however, many pares of tho city, more particularly in the Native 
Town, which chand in great and prossing nos4 of the u nitary and 
t» r .her improvements which are t‘o be effected, v 
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THE PLAGUE EPIDEMIC. 

/he plague epidemic and its results! 

; calamity overtook Bombay in the closing mouths of 
• close on three years practically paralysed the trade of the 
. city. The awakening of the authorities to tho insanitary conditions 
which made an outbreak of plague possible in Bombay, may eventual¬ 
ly result in very necessary improvements in the native town and to 
. an improved system of building with n view to prevent overcrowding, 
Numerous theories have bfccn advanced to account for the ftp pen ran co 
of tho epidemic but to this day no satisfactory and well-ostablished 
conclusion has been arrived at on the subject. AH we know is that in 
September 18L6, plague appealed in tho district of Maudvi, uni that 
a number of deaths took place therefrom. Professor Haffk ne, the 
eminent bictoiiologist, was sent to Bombay by the Government of 
India } who on October 8th, after duo investigation pronounced the 
disease to be true plague. Energetic measures to prevent the advance 
of the disease were taken by the Municipal authorities, the officers 
principally concerned being Mr. Sn w, tho Commissioner, I'r. T. S. 
VVoir, the Uoalth OlHoor, and Mr. James, Drainage Engineer. Measures 
for cleansing and disinfecting were carried out on a large scale, and 
for a time they seemed to bo successful. The number of oases re* 
ported daily diminished, aud in November, it looked qs though the 
spread of the epidemic would bo averted. The oue disquieting feature 
was that sporadic attacks wore reported in other wards than that in 
which tho disease was first noticed. In the month of December, tha 
number of cases reported suddenly took an upward bound, but as it 
was uot commensurate with the increase in tho total mortality there 
was reason to believe that many esses of plague were being conce ded. 
By the end of the year the death-rate had risen to 115 por millo per 
annum. To stem the ravages of the disease an immense amount of 
cleansing and disinfecting was done by the Municipal executive, with 
a sustained energy never before displayed in any Oriental capital 
with the result that Bombay unquestionably became the clearest city 
in the East. Cleansing, disinfecting and lime-washing, were vigor¬ 
ously engaged in the hope of keeping tho mortality within I mit -. 
Patients \>ero removed to the Infectious Diseases Hospital, iu ord<»r 
to prevent, as far as possible, the infeotion of tho he. 1th v. This 
removal of patients was m sfc strongly resented by the populace, and 
they left the city in iucrensing numbers, their dread of the hospital 
and of segregation being even greater than their dread of th-j 
plague. Naturally a Rood many peopl oariicd tho disease with the v 
and gradually the Mofussil towns were infected. 

The example by the poor was followed even by the middle 
*nd weil-to-do trading classe?, and by the early part of January, th* 
■•ommerce of the city became more depressed than at any time 
21 
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yoollapge of the Share Mania. The once busy town 
rty of the dead. Some of the most active thorougufarhjr 
~ & row s of houses shut up and empty, the inhabitants 

fcavmg fled to the country. Many business offices were closed, 

. ai:d those remaining open had for the most part onlv the 
routine work to Ret through. Quarantine against Bombay and’Kara¬ 
chi--to which city the plague had spread—was imposed by every 
‘• reign country, and the French authorities^even went eo far as to 
prohibit imports from Western India altogether, excepting at certain 
of the English Channel ports. The population of Bomb.iy v. as reduced 
by fully one-half, and the pestilence was taken by the refugees into 
tn: towns and villages of other parts of the Presidency. Although 
business bad beer brisk in the rarly part of the vear, our foreign trade 
W the twelve montl.s ending on March 31st 1897, fell in value from 
b,583 lakhs to 6,OOG lakhs of rnp-*s. In response to the urgent re- 
presentations of the European Powers, pilgrimage to the Holv 
Citiej of Arabia was prohibited, first from Bombay and Karachi 
ami subsequently from any Indian port. The exodus of the n.oDle 
especially affected tho ohief indus ry of Bombay, that of textile coUn 
manufacture. When things were at their worst!eolyabortone-f 0 “rth 
of tho mill henda remained in the city, and production was enor- 
raouyjy curtailed. An Aot empowering the local Governments and, 
under certain restrictions. Municipal authorities to take special mea¬ 
sures to prevent the introduction or spread of plague was passed by 
t.?e Imperial Legislative Council, and its provisions were freely re¬ 
sorted to. The inspection of all outgoing and incoming passengers 
rrom bombay, whether by sea or rail and the detention in quarantine 
ot ftt.y person showing tho least symptom of plague was ordered. 
Au International Conference was held at Venice, and laid dow n ru ] C s 
88 to the quarantine applicable to vessels from the infected ports. 

J hank* to the efforts of tho representatives of tho Indian Govern- 
ment, these rulf 3 were not quite so stringent as had been anticipated 
but they had a very adverse influence on trade. The highest morta¬ 
lity reached in the city was in the middle of February, when no If 33 
l,yil deaths were registered in u single week. 

At i 1 st the turn of the tide set in, and a few of the refugees 
wore beginning to return wbep, six mooth 9 nffc c r the commencement 
of the plague, upon the advice of Dr. Lawsou, sent out by the 
►Secretary of State ou account of his I’wperience in Hongkong, 
th- work of pleguo suppression was transferred from the Municipal 
executive to a Committee specially appointed for the purpose, and 
charged with the responsibility of putting info forco tho drastic 
powei^ granted under tho Epidemic Diseases Act passed a month or so 
0;uliei General Gatacre was appointed Trea'ideat of the Commit ee, 
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■e@ colleagues being Mr. Snow, the Municipal Comrai.e 

. .J n n w ?th Mrn'or Cahusac. D.A.A.G.. aa 
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more than indicate that in all cases of obstinacy or misunderstand- 
in R on the part of those whom it is our endeavour to benefit, per¬ 
suasion aud gentleness should be uBed ; that the privaoy ot women 
should be disturbed as little as possible, and only by women ; and 
that the caste and religious usages of the people should be treated 
with all consideration.” As far as circumstances would permit, these 
directions were energetically carried out. A large number of 
Government hospitals were erected, and General Gataore succeeded 
in inducing the leaders of the native communities to erect hospitals 
for the treatment of their caste fellows. 

The moderation with which the rules of the Committee were ad¬ 
ministered, was not the less appreciated because it was Well under¬ 
stood that several highly efficient regiments were at the call of the 
genial ami-sympathetic Chairman. The plague steadily declined 
aud the population ounce back in large numbers, aud by the oud of 
June, tbe disease had almost died out. Bat large number of indi^un^ 
people came in from the districts where famine had prevailed, and 
the mortality agnin lose. There was an epidemic of cholera which 
threatened at one time to assume large proportions. With the Hose 
of the monsoon season cholora declined. Meanwhile the mortality 
continued to ba heavy from remittent fever and intestinal diseases, 
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at injury done to the trade and prosperity of Bomb 
ue epidemic, drew pablio attention fcc the insanitary 
whioh exist in the city, and the need for comprehensive 
reform was urged. The rartial rebuilding of Bombay, so aa to open 
np the Native Town to the sea-breezes, remove the slums, and check 


overcrowding by providing new areas for building purposes, was 
foreshadowed by Lord Sandhurst, in February 1897, in replying 
to an address from the Chamber of Commerce calling attention to 
the insanitary condition of the city. In accordance with this under¬ 
taking, at the end of September, Government in the letter to the 
Corporation adumberated a scheme conceived on a bold and compre¬ 
hensive scale. It provides for the re-housing of the working olaeses 
in healthy tenemeut?, the reclamation from the sea of the foreshore 
of Colaba, which will give a million and a-half acres for various 
purposes, including sites for residences of a superior kind the 
opening np of toe Native Town by wide thoroughfares from north 
to south and east to west, the removal of the slums, and the level¬ 
ling up of low and unhealthy areas to the north of the city, giving 
room for expansion in that direction. The estimated cost is five 
crcrea. A Board, modelled on the Port Trust, consisting of twelve 
members, appointed by Government and the Mnnioipaiity, has been 
* ntiusted with the financing and oontrol of the necesrary work**. 
The Government vested in this Board for a long series of years,* 
end at a nominal rent—none being charged for the first ten years,— 
Government land valued at one crore ; Municipal land valued at 
twenty-eight l^khe, will be similarly vested. The utilisation of these 
finds for ouilding purposes will yield a large revenue, which should 
tight on the financial burden involved in the renovation of the city. 
The Municipality contributes a sum which will represent an addition 
of two per cent, to tbp property tax. If the .works were to be 
carried out by the Municipality without the assistance ifforded by 
the Government, the cost would be prohibitive. The Municipality 
will eventually derive a large reverue from the new buildings and 
the reclaimed land. The Bombay Improvement Trust hae been an 
established fact now for some considerable time and has got to 
work. The opening up of the Native Town, and the removal of the 
alums 9re not, however, yet iu hand. 


The tuta] mortality from plague in the Bombay City up to the end 
cf .1905*. recorded, watf:— 


Attacks. .. 16,808 

Deaths.,* ... . 14,1^8 
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PARSI CHARITIES. 


BOMBAY CBABlTtES. 



tbe "various nationalities of India. Many of them had a wonderful 
genian for business, and under the protection of the British 
flag their energy baa been afforded fall scope for its exorcise. 
Gratifying evidence *>f their prosperity is given by the numerous 
obnrities endowed by some of their wealthy members. They 
believe, like the rest of the Oriental nations, that charity, like the 
quality of mercy, is twice blest—“ that it blesseth him that, gives 
and him that takes,”—and that it makes a substantial addition to 
the sum of heavenly bliss in the great hereafter. It would, 
however, be an error to suppose that their liberality is not in 
many cases, the outcome of a good heart. That, as a com¬ 
munity, they are quickly moved to genuine pity for tho 
distr<-8J and the sorrow-laden was recently exemplified in a 
striking manner by the promptness with which they subscribed a 
largo amount, about Rfl. 10,000 for tho relief of an unfortunate Parsi 
Family at the village of Coperleg, which lost by cholera six of its 
members in about as many days. Subscriptions to the extent of 
some six thousand rupees poured in from all psrts of India, and 
subsequent!) from Burma, Aden and China. With the Parsis, charity, 
although it may begin at home, does not end thero. Numerous 
instances may be given of charities which are of a cosmopolitan 
character; one of the latest instances of that kind is adonation of 
10,000 francs made by a Bombay Grm to an orphan school at Bordeaux. 

A name which i 3 still remembered with pride and gratitude by 

. . ; . Vi.-if rtf i 


the Parsi community is that of Sic 


Some well-known names ;j amg etiee Jeoieebhoy* the granti¬ 
ng Tnttt.itiltiolift. J . . I'_ __ l t > , 



father of the present Baronet. 
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( Me Sir Cowasjee Jehangier was also distinguished byl 
•and to him we owe the Blpbiostone College building ah 
/ity Hall, where the visitor may see his marble-statue ^ 

- wag.'©fee ted by a grateful pnblio. Another gentleman, Mr. Merwanjeo 
Framj^e Panday has made his name memorable, principally in con¬ 
nection with the Parsi Sanitarium at Oolaba, and a spacious dharma- 
ahala at Karelwadi. Mr. Ardesbir Hormusjee Wadia, of the family to 
which the community owob the largest fire-temple in Bombay, was 
a man whose charites, though very large, were quite unostentatious. 
Respectable famillies, which had once seen better days, found in 
him a great benefactor, and he enjoined upon them strict secrecy 
at the best guarantee of the , continuance of his favour. Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit, Bart., whose munificence has fully entitled him to 
the honours which the government have bestowed on him, is 
of the same stamp. There is no fund started in any good cause 
whioh*doeB not receive substantial Bupport frona Sir Dinshaw ; no 
institution in want of funds which seeks bis aid in vain ; no object 
of benevolence goes without hia active co-operation and sympathy. 
The name of the late Mr. Nusserwanjce Petit does not suffer by com¬ 
parison with the benefactions of bis wealthier brother; and bis widow 
late Bai Dinbai, also gave abundant evidence of her very generous 
nature. Many of the hospitals in Bombay, have been founded by Parsis 
—the Gama Hospital for Women and Children, the Pareee Maternity 
Hospital and the Sir Jamsotjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital. To the latter 
hospital were aufcsepqoently attaobed an Ophthalmic Hospital which 
bears the name of Sir Cowasjee Jehangier, and wards for incurable 
patients at the expense of Mr. Rustomjee Jamsetj^e Jeejeebhoy also 
the Bai Motlibai Hospital and the Framjee* Pet it Laboratory, as 
well as the Sir Dinshaw Petit Hospital for Women und Children 
The Allblesa Obstetric Hospital is attached' to the Cama Hospital. 
About seven dispensaries in Bombay and nineteen in ont-atations, 
Huoh as Mhow, Katnaghiri, Surat, Nowsari, Buhar, Karachi and Hy,- 
derabad, have been foanded and maintained, wholly*or principally, 
with funds supplied by the wealthy of the community. A much 
needed want has, in recent years, been supplied by the asylum for 
Jep8ra at OCrombay, called the Allbleas Leper Home, for which a build¬ 
ing, and a donation of Rs. 6,000 have been given by me Allbleas 
family. The Lying-in-Hospital for Parsi families is in the 
Fort of Hornby Road, and those who have any knowledge of 
the superstition which condemns women to pass fuay days at a cri- 
rioal period of their lives in a dark, ill-ventilated room on the ground- 
door, amidst many insanitary surroundings most dangerous to life, 
will understand the benefit which such an institution must confer. 
The DirPetit Sanitarium at Cumballa Hill, which aecommo 
dates 30 families is a splendid building, in every way worthy 
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be laid donor. Cheap residential quarters f or poor Pd| 

Inai •rdnts have also been provided. Ten buildings have a!^ 
^a,r<^ted, and it is proposed to baiid more oat of funds 
x^buted^by charitably-disposed Parsis. 

be educational advancement of the community has been greatly 
assisted by the free educational insti- 
Educational Institutions, tntions provided by the liberality of 
some of their co-religionists. They were the first among the 
natives of India to recognize the benefit of female education, and 
it is more than forty-five years since Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, Mr. 
Sorabji Shapoorji Bengalee, Mr. Naoroji Furdoonji and Mr. Cureetji 
Nusserwanji Carna, helped to found what is known as the Parsi 
Girls’ School Association. Although the schools established by 
that Association had to encounter a good deal of opposition 
in its day from those who presaged that nothing but misery would 
resnlt from them, all these sohoolB have now their full contin¬ 
gent of pupils, und their parents willingly pay the moderate fees 
demanded. 

The first' Parsi Baronet was much in advance of his country¬ 
men, when he established in the year 1849, the Parsi Benevolent 
Institution, the greater portion of the funds going towards the 
maintenance of twenty-two schools in Bombay and the principal 
towns of Gujarat, where children of both sexes are given educa¬ 
tion, free of charge. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy set apart for the 
purpose the princely contribution of Rs. 4,40,000, to which a 
sum of Us. 2,45,000 was added by the Parai Punohayet out of 
the fonds in their hands. Religions education is not neglected 
io Bombay alone two institutions exiefc for ti " purpose of teaching 
the sacred languages and literature. A Zend-Pehlvi school is 
maintained from the proceeds of a fund of nearly a lakh of rupees 
which was raised to perpetuate the memory of Sir Jamsetjee deejee- 
bhoy. Another Zend-Avesta school was fouuded by Mr. Jeejeebhoy 
Dadabhoy. 

The object of ibis Fnstit ti n, e tablishod in l85T a ia to train up 
Sir 0. J. ZarthoBhti Mad- boys in English np to the Matricnla- 
resea—Nowaari. tion Standard. A fee of one rupee is 

charged to pupils, the expenses being partly defrayed from a per¬ 
manent endowment fund and partly by a grant-in-aid by the 
Gaekwar State. A class for the School Final Examination has also 
been opened. A new.buildir g, for the schcol, haB been ereoted ac a 
total cost of Rs. 41,000, raised by donations. The 3ohool-bouse ig 
called the Byramji Nassarwanji Seervai Building. 'Ibe Sobool has 
now upwards of 200 boys on the rolls, and the number i'b steadily 
increasing. Drawing has lately be-n iutfbduced in tbe School, and 
sp.oiul i rizes for Gymnastics aud Gricket are awarded. 
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bie largest charitable organisation is the body 
, the Parai Panchayet. In fornix 

rsi Panchayet. w hen the community had yet tok 

j of education and enlightenment, the Panchayet exer- 

__j of criminal jurisdiction over its member8 ; the form of 

punishment mo3t in favour being the corrective discipline of the 
iiipper. The Parsis have long since outgrown that kind of patri¬ 
archal government, aud now the body commonly known as the 
Panobayet is much better employed as trustees of the charitable 
funds of the community. The fund is something like 10 lakhs of 
rupees, aud it ia made up of contributions from both the rich and 
middle class sections of the community. Almost every Parai of any 
means considers it a pious duty to contribute bis mite to the general 
funds both on occasions of joy and mourning. On the death of 
a friend or relative, it ia a common thing among them to give 
ia eburity for the benefit of th^ soul of the deoeased. In spite cf 
yearly disbursements cf over a lakh of rupees made by the 
trustees, the Panchayet fund, being constantly fed by voluntary 
contributions from Z jroastriaua, i3 ever on the increase. The total in¬ 
come derived in one year from the investments of the funds and .cash 
contributions from the Parsi community was close upou a lakh of 
rupees, and the total expenditure came to about Its, 90,000. Every 
iigent member of the community, whether in Bombay or elsewhere, 
every widow and orphan, who has no other means of subsistence, ia 
supported from these funds. The trustees inquire into each 
application carefully before they determine to what extent relief 
m necessary ia a particular case. Daring the Maktud holidays, 
when the Parsis have to speed some money in ceremonials for the 
good of departed souls, the Panchayet seode gifts of clothes and 
money to the poor in every town and village of Gujarat and other 
parts of the Presidency, The Hindus, who have recently boon 
greatly exercised over the vexed question of tbe orenaation of their 
pour, may take a note of the fact that the Parsis have a funeral fund 
amounting to Rs. 3,23,000, which is employed in paying the ey.peuse 
of carrying their dead, of whatever degree, to the Powers of Silence. 
One of the institutions supported by tbe Panchayet ia the asylum 
at Chowpati for the maintenance of 
Asylum for the helpless tbo.:e who are unable to obtain a living 
P ocr - 0Q account of old age, infirmity or 

disease. The building was presented for the purpose by Mr. 
Gurnetji Fardoonji Paiekh, and it ia very pleasantly situated 
amideu trees, a little up the hill, at the foot of the long fii*ht of 
etops leading to the Towers of Silence* Cases of extreme 
destitution find an asylum in this place. There are no 
harsh workhouse regulations; no badge is worn by them to 
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r state of dependence. Individual liberty is 
lest extent. The men are at liberty to go and ^ol 
ey like, to see friends and even to stay with themfor 
y or two ; though, qq a general rule, being very weak and in¬ 
firm, they do not stray far from their abode. They are, however, to 
observe one rule, and that very strictly, that on no account whatever 
arc they to bog alms from anybody, whether Pars* or Durw&nl (non- 
Zoroastrian). The blind, the maimed and the halt famish a small pro- 
portion of the inmates, the blind beiner permitted to nave their boxes 
containing alhtbeir worldly belongings by thoir bedside. There is an 
honorary physician of the asylum, and the secretary, Shuma-ul-Ulama 
Jivanjee Jamaetjoe Mody, attends there every Sunday to see that 
the inmates are well taken care of. The vernacular papers are sent to 
them gratuitously. A small library contains Gujarati works giving the 
legends in rhyme of the wonderful exploits of heroes of ancient Iran. 

At the foot of the hill, a short distance from the above asylum, id 
v . a dharmashola for Persian Parsis. Id 

Asylum for Xiam arsis. . 0 ma j n fc a j ne( j n ot by the Panchay* t 

but from a separate fund, which amounts to about a lakh and a-half 
of rnpees. The building was erected by Mr. Cursotjee Ardeshoer 
Dadysett in the j e ir 1853, and the accommodation having proved 
insufficient for the growing number of emigrants from the ancient 
fatherland, Sir Cowapjee Jehangier added a separate wing to it in 
1872. The annual number of those who come here from Persia, is 
abouo a hundred and fifty—men, women, and children. The men are 
allowed to stay in this dharraasha'a till thoy have found some employ 
ment, while no limit of time is fixed for women and ohildren. 

The Pars is of Bombay have extended their care and attention to 
,, . . „ . their Zoroastrian brethren iu Persia. 

The rarsis in Persia- i'ii©y a r e mostly tillers of the soil, and 

live in a wretched condition. An Association has long since been 
fouudod with the view of bettering the condition of the Irauis, ana 
of freeing ibem from the diaabilitiee under which they labour. 
The representations made by the Pareis in their behalf 
the Persian Government have to a great extent proved nuccesa* 
ful, and chief among the concessions procured ie the immunity 
from the poll-tax which weighed heavily upon the remnnnte of the 
conquered race in Persia. While forty years ago, the trade of 
Bombay, passed chiefly through the hands of the Parsi.*, they have 
now been largely superseded by Memons and Bbattias in the field of 

commerce. They have, however, found means for the exoreije of 

their talent and energy in other fields, and the income derived from 
these sources has enabled them to hold their own, as a community, 
with the richest sections of the other races of India, and to sustain 
with credit their reputation for charity. 
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<SL 


the Hindoos a good deed is done not so much from 
benevolence, as from a sense of religions duty. If a man is 
rich and has any concern for the. welfare of his soul, he must 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked ; he must sink wells for 
the thirsty; erect temples in honour of his favourite gods ; and 
provide rich repasts for sadhoos —that happy class of human beings 
who toil not, neither do they spin. Wealthy Hindoos are parti- 
cularly fond of endowing temples, as may appear from the number 
of mutuiirs, of various degrees of splendour and squa.or that are to 
be seen principally in Bliuleshwar, Pydboni, and Mumbadevi. 
With the advancement of education and of Western notions of 
enlightenment, however, the Hindoos have begun to learn that there 
arc many other objects as worthy of the bonevolenco of the rioh ua 
those which have been hitherto held in high favour by the orthodox, 
and it is to this healthy influence that we can trace the origin of 
the hospitals, dispensaries and schools which havo been founded 
':>j some of their wealthy members within the past decade or two. 
Considering the magnitude of the population, and the riches which 
have been amassed by the mercantile classes of the community, 
such as Bhattias and Banyas, the number of these institutions is at 
present very limited, but their existence is sufficient to indioate 
the growth of a liberal spirit which is evidenced by the wider scope 
that is now given to their oharity. 


It is generally supposed that the Bhattias believe much more in 
the collection of wealth than in its 
Goculdas Tejpal. distribution ; and yet it is a Bhattia 

whose name stands pre-eminent among all classes of Hindoos for 
the o.^ent and varietv of his charities—the late Mr. Goculdas lej* 
pal. His charity fund, the administration of which has been 
entrusted to a committee of representative men of the community, 
has by the process of accumulation, now come to close upon 
twenty lakhs of rupees, and the objects towards which it ib applied 
bear testimony at once to the munificence and 11 e eno^ 1 oomc n 
of the giver. Ho endowed schools for boys and girls in Bombay, and 
in various parts of his native country, Outcb. He set apart a large 
sum of money for the relief of the indigent members of hta caste. 
He gave a lakh and a-half for the hospital on the Esplanade which 
bears his name. He established, at a cost of a lakh of rupees, a 
Sanskrit Vidyalaya, at some distance from Gowalia lank, in '* 
spacious building, which also contains a hoarding-school, whore 
the Undents are taught and housed and fed free of charge. A 
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#8. 2,00,000 has been set apart to defray the cost I 
jfinfr^enunce of the boarding-school, He established a funeral^ 

cremation of the paupers belonging to hiB own oaste, and 
urfrlnd to defray the marriage expenses of Buch of his caste-fellows 
as cannot themselves afford to indulge in this luxury. With the 
HinduB the holy bond of matrimony is essential to the happiness of 
men and women in after-life, and, therefore, it is considered an act 
of great piety to unite in couples those who might otherwise run tho 
t ask of ending their days in hopeless celibacy. Among tho edu¬ 
cational institutions endowed by Mr. Goculdas, the beat known, 
perhaps, is the Anglo-Vernacular School ot Mumbadevi. The 
institution has hitherto been maintained by Government. But 
in accordance with the “ new depaiture” taken by Government 
in regard to their educational policy, they have handed over 
the oontrol of the Bchool to tho committee of the charitable 
fund. 

The name of Keeeowji Jadowji, the Bhattia millionaire, is, for 

t. - * .. Various reasons, well known to the 

Kessowji Jadowji. pall : 0 . Ue CQme to Bombay from 

his native country, when a very young man, with a few rupees tied 
up in a bundle round hia waist ; and he died at a very advanced 
age, leaving behind him large and extensive properties, in the 
shape of lands, houses, chaw la and oarts, and several lakhs of 
rupees in hard cash. Being a man of extremely frugal habits, 
his riches increased and multiplied as fast as even his own ruling 
passion could desire. He survived his ouly rod, and be set apart 
by his will a large sum os money to be devoted to charities, mostly 
of the orthodox type. A sanitarium for Bhattias has been provided 
from his charity fund at Walkeshwar, and a building has been 
erected iu Girgiuai, where a hundred “ holy persons " are daily 
supplied with a free dinner. A dhormashula was similarly opened 
at Kothara, io Catch, where arrangements have been made for 
feasting twenty-five men daily ; and the will further directed that 
every day about four aunas’worth of bread should be thrown to 
dogs, nud eight annas’worth of grain to pigeons, at Kothara, 
Provision is also made for feeding the poor of his oaste, and ho 
generously absolved a Bhattia, against whom he had obtained a 
decree in tho High Court, from the obligation of paying the amount 
tlue to h m. 

The total amount given away by Sir Mangaldas Nathoobhoy, 

ThA UfA o; r a Banya, in charities up to the time 

Nathoobhoy, Kt., C. §?l!^ aS cf b < s death reaohed Es ' a » 80 ,057. 

J He aided by his purse the progress 

of education and enlightenment among the natives of this city, 
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h/ stood forth as an advocate of Hindoo female education 
<M/a school for girls at a time when it required some 
; : c mirage to put enlightened views on the subject in praotice. 
the year 1875, in commemoration of the marriage of two of 
eons—an event which was rendered memorable by the presence 
the Prince of Wales, who was then about to start on his grand tour 
through India — Sir Mangaldaa set apart a sum of Rs. 25,000 to 
form the nucleus of a fund for the benefit of indigent Kapole 
Kanyas, and the fund has since been receiving constant additions by 
contributions made by members of the caste on occasions of joy or 
eorrow in their family. In memory of his wife, Sir Mangaldas 
founded a dispensary at Callian at a cost of Rs. 50,000, handing 
over to Government a further sum of Rs. 20,000 towards maintain¬ 
ing the establishment. He has provided a sanitarium at Wal- 
keahwar for the benefit of all sections of Gujarati Banyas, and he 
gave Rs. '3,000 for building a separate ward for helpless Hindoo 
women in the Davii Sassoon Infirm Asylum at Poona. Besides 
establishing schools for girls, he paid stipends to poor 
students of his caste, and has given an oart, worth a lakh of rupees, 
for caste purposes. Evidence of his public spirit is to be found 
even in the hill smitaria of Bombay, where ho has provided seats 
for the weary, Sir Richard Temple, on a porblio occasion, com¬ 
mended Sir Manguldas for his breadth of view and liberality of 
sentiment. The Companionship of the Star of India and an English 
Knighthood were conferred upon hioi by Government, He died in 
B. mbay on the 9th March 1890.' 

Premohand Royohaud, the prince of brokers, was formerly 
engaged in extensive transactions on 

Premchand Roycb&nd. jj| 8 own account. When his successes 
on the 8rock Exchange brought him great wealth, he made priucely 
endowments, which survived the wreck of a colossal fortune. He 
gave two lakhs of rupees to found the University Library, where the 
pplendid collection of books has lately been brought to some extent 
within the reach of students, through the exertions of the Under¬ 
graduates’ Association, and ho presented a like amount for the 
tower and clock in commemoration of his mother Rajabai. He 
presented Rs. 2,00,000 to the University of Calcutta to establish a 
travelling fellowship, and the Scottish Orphanage, at Mahim, 
is indebted to him for a contribution of Re. 60,000. Miss Pres 
coil’s School received a gift of half a lakh, while the Training 
College at Abmedabad received Rs 80,000. These, along with 
otner charities, reach a magnificent total of about ten lakhs or 
rnpees; his principal contributions were made in the cause of- 
education. 
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arathi Hindoos had a vory estimable representative iz3 

late Mr. Jagonnath Sankersett, a 
.Jagonnath Sankersett. membef 0 f the Bombay Legislative 

Council—the first Hindoo who was admitted to. the Council. He 
was one of those who assisted in the formation of the Native 
Education Society, and he contributed large sums of money 
towards the fartberonce of higher education at a time when it 
had just begun to attract the attention of natives. He presented 
to the Bombay University a sum of Rs. 40,000 to endow six Sanskrit 
scholarships in his name j and made a donation of Ra. 25,000, 
towards the Victoria and Albert Museum when it was thrown open 
to the public. A charitable dispensary and a school, which com¬ 
memorate his name, owe their existence to bis liberality. As an 
advocate of female education he assisted in the formation of the girls* 
schools, started under the auspices of the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society. His stately presence was a familiar sight at 
almost all the public meetings that were held in his day, and for the 
active part he had always taken in the social and political advance¬ 
ment of his countrymen, they publicly voted him a statue, which 
occupies a place in the Town Hall amidst the group of warriors and 
statesmen, whose lineaments are preserved there in marble. 

Among Hindoos who have distinguished themselves by their 
charities, we must not forget the name 
thQ of Mr, Varjeewandas Madhowdns, a 
Banya merchant. The Madhow Baagb, 
where the Hindoos hold their feasts and caste meetings, is the gift of 
his wealthy family, A similar public hall, called Javer Baugh, hae 
been presented by another Banya merchant, named Oandas Naroti 
das, who was once a very rioh man, and had set apart a largo sum 
for such objects of charity as, in the eyes of the orthodox, are beet 
calculated to secure the salvation of the soul. There have been 
many men, beaideB thoso mentioned here, of high estate and grout 
riches among the Hindoos who unostentatiously left money, with- 
c ut any idea of perpetuating their memories, for the feasting of 
Brahmins and the feeding of oowg, dogs, and pigeons. To this 
spirit is due the endowment of the Pinjrapole, an asylum for aged and 
infirm animals of all sorts. The funds of this unique institution are 
in a most flourishing condition, and they are constantly fod by 
voluntary contributions from merchants and shopkeepers, some of 

whom actually set apart a small percentage of their Profits for thi« 

purpose. This Icve and reverence for animal lile spring from a pro¬ 
found religious aentime-, which only requires development in the 

right direction to make it comprehensive enough 10 ipclede htuqgji 

beings. 


Humane instincts of 
Hindoos. 
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THE CLIMATE AND WAY OF LIFE IN BOMBA 

We may appropriately conclude this part of the Guido with a 

few remarks on the climate and way of life in Bombay. It is 
unnecessary for us, in these days, to assure the reader that Anglo. 

Indians are not a distinct species of the human race, and that the 

manners and customs of Englishmen in India are, with very slight 
variations, tbo manners and customs of Englishmen at home, 
Culum, non aiiir/ium, mutant, Qui tTans ware cufrwit. *he impe* 
rious demands of climate cannot, of course, be altogether dis¬ 
regarded ; bnfc the influence of fashion is, os a rule, superior to that 
of climate, and tbo general ambition of Englishmen is to live m 
Bombay as they would live in London. Kvorv one dresses in 
broadcloth of <hin material, and the only visible difference in attire 
is that the Bola topee, or pith hat, is commonly worn in the day 
time, and it is only at levees and weddings and other occasion* ot 
ceremony that the toll black hat is de rigueur. The climate is for 
most part of the year not so execs- 
The Climate and Seasons. s i ve ly hot as to make this adoption 
of European fashions intolerable. Even in the months of Llay and 
October, the hottest of the whole year, the _ heat is tempered by 
cool breezes ; and the residents of Bombay think so little about the 
state of the thermometer that very many of thorn do not uso in 
their offices and much less in their bed-rooms the punkahs whioh 
are indispensable to existence in other parts of India, The cold 
weather, during which the north-east monsoon blows, lasts from 
November till the end of Maroh ; and the olimate at this season 
is delightful. The aonth-west monsoon, which brings tb.; ruir>, 
sets in about the beginning of June, and the rainy season lasts, 
with wonderful regularity, from the second week m June till towards 
the end of September. The average rainfall is about 80 inches; arid 
this heavy fall and the vicinity of the eoa make the climate very moisn 
all the year round. Anglo-Indians, fresh from the dry air of the 
Deccan and Hindustan, are accustomed to denounce the atmosphere 
of Bombay as that of a vapour bath, and it must bo acknowledged 
that, even in the cold weather, the air is relaxing rat "or 
invigorating. The land wind, too, from the north-east, is charged 
with rheumatism and ague ; and, on the whole, the cold season is less 
liked by old residents than by strangers accustomed to cold winds. 
It is pleasant enough in Bombay during the monsoon, when one 
has become accustomed to the rain, which is generally good 
enough to leave off for an hour or two in the'ovoning, to allow one 
to go out for a walk or ride. In the hot months, too, tb^ regular 
seivbi. *20 which springs up us soon us the e&vth has been warmed 
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n somewhat tempers the lieat, and there 
^da$j/wind at night to stiffen one’s bones. The cold season, \ 
-j jaThe season when everyone comes to Bombay. Even the Bom* 
bay Government stays here some times from the end of November 
to the end of March, though in moat years it migrates to 
Mahableslnvur at the end of February, moves to Poona at the end 
of May, and does not return to Bombay till November. Thus, 
this city is really the seat of Government for not more than four 
months of the year, though, on the other hand, the places to which 
the Government migrates are within easy reach— a day’s journey—of 
the Presidency town, and not so far off as Simla is from Calcutta. 
Society, cf course, follows the lead of the Government, and everyone 
who can find a plausible excuse for doing so leaves Bombay for 
the hill stations during the hot weather, and for Poona 
during the rains. Poona ib in itself indeed a second ca * \\ of 
Western India. It is the head-quarters of the army j veral 
departments are permanently stationed thero ; and it can b ,8fc of 
the finest Governor’s palace in India, a council hall big eocnK 1 fora 
Parliament of Western India, instead of the twenty-five legislators 
who aeseroble iD it three or four times a year, and a climate during 
the rains which is as pleasant as that of an English summer. 

It is only, therefore, in the cold season that Bombay society 
can be seen to the best advantage. 

Amusements in Bombay. There arQ few amusemonts even 

then. During the year 1876, however, some energetic geutlemcu 
established the Bombay Gymkhana, to vrhioh cricket, football, 
racquet?, boating, polo, golf, and gan clubs are affiliated. 
Through the exertiot s of Captain Maryafct, U.E., the Gymkhana 
obtained from Government the grunt of a triangular piece 
of land on the Esplanade, pleasantly shaded with tiees, and in 
a convenient situation near the Queen’s Statue. On this ground a 
handsome pavilion, designed by Mr. John Adams of the P. W. De¬ 
partment, and built under hia superintendence, has been erected at 
a cost of Rs.19,000, raised b}' subscrip- 
The Gymkhana. fci 0D> the Parse© Knight, Sir Cowasjeo 

Jehangier, generously contributing Its. 5,000 of bis sum. In the 
pavilion are badminton courts, a reading room, a spacious refresh¬ 
ment bar and well appointed lavatories and dressing rooms. The 
rest of the Gymkhana ground is laid out in a bowling green, fceunis 
courts, and garden. Golf links are kept up round the maidan ami 
along past the bungalows in Marine Line?, and are very popular 
with the members of the GymkhanB. Officers of the military, naval, 
and civil services and members of the Byoulia and Bombay clubs can 
become members without ballot at the discretion of the Committee, 
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ittee are, moreover, empowered to extend the privifi 
4hip, free of entrance donation and monthly aubscr 
y visitor in Bombay, whose stay in the city does not 
exceed one month. The maidan in front of the Gym* 
khana is used for cricket and polo by the more athletic 
members. During the monsoon a cricket match is played every 
Saturday, and early in Ootober, polo, football, hockey and other 
tournaments are held, the football and hockey being played on the 
Cooperage near the bandstand. Perhaps the chief sporting event in 
the course of tno year u< the cricket match between a European 
Presidency team and the Parseea. A retnrn match takes place at 
Poona, and both fixtures are watched by an enormous crowd of 
spectators. The Gymkhana Athletic sports held in October, follow¬ 
ing the tournaments already referred to are now a fixture, and 
attract a’great deal of interest, not to say enthusiasm. 


The city has two Earopean Theatres—the Gaiety and the Novelty 
—both uncomfortable wooden btrac- 
The Theatres. tnres. Both of these theatres aie within 

a e tone’s throw of the Victoria Terminus. Travellers in English 
cities and on the Continent can always pas3 an evening away 
in any of the numerous theatres always to be found there, but here a 
stranger generally finds the theatres in the place either unoccupied 
or else given up to native performances. Dramatic companies 
do oomo out from England, generally by subscriptions, but 
they are mostly of the second class order, and seldom attractive. 
The main cause of the lack of theatrical amusements is the 
comparative smallness of the European population. It is thus 
difficult to fill the theatre, and no company, even a second-rate 
one, will play to an empty house. There are, however, good 
amateur companies who give occasional performances. We arc 
frequently visited by circuses, and they are well attended 
both by Europeans and natives, live or six theatres in 
Grant Road are used by natives, and the Earopean wishing to 
witness a drama on the native stage will be re-paid by a visit to 
one of them, but he had better not vow before ho goes to sit the 
performance out, as that may involve getting home between 5 and G 
o’clock in the morning. Occasional concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society for charitable purposes are given iu the Town Hall ; and 
numerous dances are given during the cold season. 

The hours for calling in Bombay, are between 12 noon and 2 p.m., 
and, in the afternoon, from 4 to & 
Calling, o’clock. People generally breakfast 

at 9 or $-30 &.m M take tif&Q at J -30 or 2 p.m., and dine at 7-30 <?r 
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/'jpjom. about five in the evening till dinner time wal 

driving, or riding is, for the European 
Evening Drive. population, the order of the day, the 

favourite places of rendezvous being the Royal Bombay Yaoht Club, 
the Bandstand on the Esplanade when the band plays, or the Apollo 
Bunder, which is often inconveniently crowded with carriages. The 
ladies sib in their carriages on tho Bunder or at the Bandstand and 
gentlemen stroll about, paying their homage where they will. 

Thore are many excellent shops in Eotnbay, at one or other of 
which every article of merchandise, 
Shopping. European aud native, can be obtained. 

Tho principal European Bhops are situated in Rampart Row, Hornby 
Road, Church Gate Street, Apollo Street, and Medows Street. 
Ladies who do not object to a Dative crowd, and who know something 
of the vernacular, may make good bargains sometimes in the Cloth 
Bazw, situated at the entrance to the native towD, near the Craw¬ 
ford Market. Shopping is generally done in the evening between 
4 and 6-30 p.m. All kinds of calico can now be purchased as cheaply 
in Bombay as ir* England. An immense amount of business is done 
hore, as elsewhere in India, by the 
The Borahs. travelling Bortxbo, who go round with 

their packs from house to house, and will sit in a verandah for 
hours together, unpacking their bales for tho inspection of 
the ladies of tho house—- who are usually delighted to find 
such cheerful occupation during the hot midday hours—and 
with marvellous patience, never uttoring a word by way of com¬ 
plaint even if, after all their goods have been displayed, nothing is 
bought. Many of these men are wealthy, and have large stocks to 
trade with. Jewellery from Trichinopoiy and Delhi, London, and 
Paris ; shawls from Cashmere and Umritsur j Ramporo oh udder:?, 
Dacca mutlin?, Cutch and Cashmere silver and gold work, silks and 
satins from China and Europe, all the stores of the milliners , hosiern 
and haberdashers* shops, Bombay workboxe?, cornelians, agate?, 
carbuncles, pearls, rubies, and diamonds—ti e catalogue might bo ex¬ 
tended indefinitely without exhausting the Hat of the gords brought 
to the door in one day by a constant succession of indefatigable and 
often invaluable Borahs. One caution must be f,iven to stranger? : 
the Borah, as a rule, has no fixed price, but osjs as much ca ho 
thinks it is safe to begin with, »Dd thon a’lows hiur • to ?g ieateu 
down. Generally, ho manages to M t tho beet of the bmgain in 
the long run j but ladies sometime.-! ontwifc him, and yet he never 
loses his temper, lie is, as a rule, very partial to gambln g, nud 
will sometime^ stake the whole amount of n f?o°d morning a work 
on the loss of a rupee with his customer double or quits, 
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feasantest places to live at in Bombay are the Byb_ 
nnd Bombay Clubs, where a travel* 

0 Clubs. | er nin y Jjq snre 0 f rneetiug people 

10 talk to, and of not being oblige^! to go to sloop immediately 
afier dinner for want of anything else to do. The Byculli 
Club hae a great prestige, but its situation is very much 

against if, and its Committee decided somo time back to sell 

the building and lands if they can get a good offer, and transfer 
the Club to some suitable locality in the Fort. It is now nearly 
surrounded by mills and other buildings, aud occasionally gets 
the full benefit of the main drain along with the sea-breeze. 
This club, originally a sporting club, now consists of several 

hundred members of the civil and military services, merchants, 
bankers,- lawyers, and others. The admission is by ballot, the 
entrance feo being Its. 200 with a monthly subscription of 

Bs. 6. The club-houso has sleeping rooms for about xorty 
members, and in addition a number of tents arc usually pitched 
in the compound during the cold weather. Some of the rooms 
can only be occupied for a month, others, classed as cham¬ 
bers, for two years. For the latter there is always a sirong 
demand, and the list of applicants is so numerous that sometimes 
n member bus to wait a year for a vacancy. It is prudont, therefore, 
f or members who propose, taking up their abode at the Club to 
nut down their names long beforehand. The expense of living for 
a resident member need not exceed Its, 350 a month, without includ¬ 
ing cost of conveyance. Members of the Bengal, Madras and certain 
other Clubs are admitted ae honorary members of jthe Byoulla 
without ballot j and the privilege is leciprocated by thfin. 

The Bombay Club consists, like the Byoulla, of members or the 
oivil nnd military services, as well as non-oifioinis ; but the last 
class greatly predominate. The entrance fee ia Rs. 200, and 
the monthly sufc&cripii'.n Rs. 6. Honorary members who are not 
required to pay any entrance fee can be admitted by the committee 
without a ballot. The club is located in Rampart Row, near tbe 
Fiore Fountain. Tbe table is as good as that of the Byoulla, 
ud '.here is no more convenient place in Bombay for a residence. 
Tbe project of erecting a new aud more commodious building tor 
the club is still under consideration. , 

Ti.,t Royal Alfred Yacht Club, situated in a charming spot, 
or.mmancling a magnificent view of tbe harbour, has a largo number 
f members. Tlio entrance fee is Bp. 200, and the monthly 
ripiion Rs. 6.' The subscription for strangers admitted » 9 
in niters is Rs. 10 por mensem. The wives of Mombers are aa- 

/ui/fcd as a matter of coarse and other ladies when accompanied by * 
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honorary member. The Yacht Club Chambers, a lail^_ 
lldingg, at the opposite side of the road from tho Club, accom- 
?ea considerable number of residential gentlemen Members. 
The Ladies’ Gymichana ou the Ridge, Malabar Hill, is a favourite 


evening resort. Lawn-tennis and badminton aro pluyed, and a fine 
view over Back Bay is obtainable. The Gardens are particularly 
Well kept. 

A new club, founded by Parsis, was opened on tho 19th July 
3884. It is pained after Lord Ripou, and is ou the principle of 
English clubs. The entrance fee is Rs. 100, and the monthly sub¬ 
scription Rs. 5. It is situated close to the Apollo Bunder, where a good 
breeze ie generally attainable, and is very tastefully and elegantly, 
if not luxuriously, fitted up. Most of the Indian and the principal 
London papers are placed on tho table. There are three billiard 
tables in one of tho rooms, which has been filled up for that 
purpose. Admission is by ballot. Residential rooms have been 
provided for np-country members. 

Another club, established in 1884, is that formed by members of 
tho Bombay Volunteer Artillery. The institution is solely for the 
promotion of social intercourse and amusement among civilians, 
who are members of tho Artillery. Tho admission iee is email ,* 
entrance being by ballot ; but a higher fee is payable by members 
who do not belong to the Volunteer Artillery. The club has rooms 
near the Apollo Bunder, they are spacious and fitted up with 
every convenience. In Rampart Row, on the site of the old 
Secretariat, the members of the German community, now very 
numerous, have established a Lioderkrauz of their own. 

Tho “Orient Club” atCliowpatiis a successful effort to establish a 
common social meeling-placo for all races and is an institution to 
which both Europeans and Natives may belong. It was started in 
1900, in a commodious bungalow on Ohowpafcl, and promises to be 
successful in promoting frioudly intercourse between tho members i.P 
all communities in Bombay. Among other clubs in Bombay may ho 
mentioned the Shipmasters Club, in Elphirsoue Circle, Hindu Union 
elub, Girganm, the Persian Club, the Jain Union Club, Pydlionoe, 
and the Cosmopolitan Club, Girgaum. 

1'bere are numeroas hotels in Bombay, and in tho leading ivies 
„ . praiseworthy attempts have latterly 

Hotels. been made to meet tho wants of 

European residents and visitors. Watson’s, which Iiqb an annex* 
°n the Apollo Bunder, the Apollo, ti e Client Western, and the 
JJymkbar.a and the Grand arc all conveniently situated in the Fort. 
I he Adelphi at Byoulla, aud the Family Hotel at Cumballa Hill 
n^y also be mentioned. Rs. 5 a day was the average charge at a first 
<dasB hotel here j the tariff Is now move or less regulated accord' 
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ia room or rooms ; but; terms for monthly uoardi^ 
,vy low. Excellent breakfasts, tiffin?, dinners and auppe 
4 charges, are provided at the Refreshment Rooms o~ 
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Bunder, which are also much resorted to in the evening by 
the lover a of gossip and billiards. The cost of conveyance is a heavy 
item of expenditure in Bombay. Thsp fixed charge for a one-horse 
garry ia Rs. 5 a day, and there is also a regulated charge for garries 
if hired for given” distances. Tramway fares are very low ; and 
it is possible to do a good deal of walking in the Fort without 
exposing oneself too much to the sun. 

The “ Taj Mahal” Hotel, a fine construction on the latest and best 
architectural principles, occupies an imposing position near the 
Apollo Bunde-, facing the sea. It contains over 500 bed-rooms and 
its public-rooms a e both numerous and magnificent. Its manage¬ 
ment is in line with European iueap of hotel accommodation and it 
bids fair to lead to a distinct amelior it ion in the comfort of travel¬ 
ler? and sojourners in Indin. _ . 

The Bombay Tramway was originally projeoted in iSbi, by 
Messrs Btearns and Kittredge, on 
The Bombay Tramways. the j oi . t-^tock principle, and articles 

of agreement between the Municipality and the grantees were duly 
entered into and executed in February 1865 ; but like many other 
8ch< mea intended for the improvement of the city, that of the 
tramway bad to be shelved, owing to tho financial difficulties whioh 
had overtaken Bombay. In October 1870, the proposal for a horse 
tramway was revived by Messrs. Stearns, Hobart & Oo., who offered 
to form a company with sufficient capital to c »rry oat the conces- 
F,’on mode to them in 1865, but as it appeared that that agreement 
Iwd been ente red into by tho then Municipal Commissioners ulti 
r • ti e whole question was submitted to the Bench of Justices j a 
geiec" committee of which body recommended that tramways should 
be 1 iid down, and, if possible, by the Municipality. Moesrs. Lawrence 
ami Co. and odo or two other persons entered the field os competitor!?, 
art] offered to undertake the laying and working of the “ tracks ; 
but at a me* ting of the Corporation, held in April 1872, it was deem¬ 
ed to advertise for tonders in the local and London papers, i^ven- 
ttbo tender of tho original promoters of the scheme was accept¬ 
ed'. and on tho 6th Marob 1873, sanction was given to aoontract 
with Messrs. Stearns and Kittredge, the principal conditions or 
which were that tho agreement shall remain in force lor twenty*ono 
years from 12th March 1873, at the end of which period tho Munici¬ 
pality should have the right ot purchasing the whole concern, on pay* 
ing the grantees the bona fide value, pin* compensation for good* 
wiil. and ao forth, equal to twenty-one years' purchase, calculated 
oil the average profits of the previone three years. The agreement 
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fed by tbe Municipality i* 1 1894. Fop these var 
the company pay a rental of Rs, 3,000 per mile 
^ Jauiw , U J Rs. 2,000 for single tracks, and ^ as at the present time 
there are (exclusive of sidings) over 16 miles of ^ n ® (some two- 
thirds of which are double) open for traffic ; the yearly rent paid 
to the Municipality is Rs. 42,0: 0. Id addition to this, the company, 
which c- neiets of a few private individuals, most of whom leside, we 
bti'eve, in New York, are bound to maintain and keep in repair, not 
only the space betwoon the tra.ks, but eighteen inches beyond on 
either side t6ereof ; and in consideration of sach payment and 
maintenance, the horses and cars are exempt from taxation. The 
administrative offices of the company and tbe principal stablea are 
at Colabo, but there is a largo stable at Parel, opposite the Victoria 
Gardens. In the two depdts nearly 900 horses, the number required 
for the pnrposea of the company, are located. Under their Aofc 
(I of 1874) considerable powers are vestod in tho company, 
bat the Municipal Commissioner baa the right to regulate 
the rate of speed to be observed in travelling on the tramway, 
the diptnnees at which cars shill follow one another, and no on. 
The l ; ne starts from a point at Colaba near Sassoon’s Dook, and 
runs along a double track to the Money School via Hornby Road 
and Cruickehank Road. It then proceeds by a double track along 
the Kalbadevi Road, and from thence by a double track along 
the main road, over tho new Byculla Bridge as far as Parel. From 
the corner of Crniokshank Road to tho Arthur Crawford Markets 
the line is double, but there it bifurcates, one lino running along 
Nagdevi Street and Maejid Bunder Road and the other through 
Syed Abdul Rah:man Street to Pydownee, where the line rejoins the 
othpr line oa the Parel Hoad/ Tram cars going from the Fort 
northwards now use the Nagdevi route, while those going towards 
the Fort pass along Abdul Rahiman Street, Recent additions to the 
tram lino include double truck* from tho junction of Falkland nud 
Uuncan Roads up to Jaoob’s Circles, and from Grant Road along the 
Falkland R)ad to Foras Road. There is a double line of traok from 
the oorner of Cruiokshank Road by way of Mody Bay (Rampart 
Row, East) to Elphinstone Circle, arid by Marine Street to the 
Wellington Fountain near the New Sailors* Home. Another doublo 
line runs from tho Mouey School to the Portuguese Church at 
Girgaum. There U also a donble traok from Pydownee to the rail- 
station at Grant-Road and a donble track from the Girgaum lire 
near t ic Money School, passing along by tho Crawford Market* over 
* at nao Bridge aud aloug Frere Road to the G. I. P. Railway gouQy 
station at Waree Bunder. At the Carnac Bridge there is a junction 
a iiorv double track of iinc^ which branches oif at the Town Hall 
and p A3EC3 through Mody Buy and along Frere Road, 
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ice distinctions of caste are not so closely observed 
„ lower classes in Bombay as in Bd 

Servants. - .... 


and Europeans are not, therefore, 

_ipelled to encumber themselves with a multitude of servant* 

to attend to every separate detail of duty. Wages, on the other 
hand, are high. A bachelor can get on comfortably enough, if 
ho lives at an hotel or boarding house, with a boy or body-servant 
to wait upon him, and a groom to look after his horse, if he keeps 
one. The cooks, butlers, and boys ore recruited mainly among the 
Goanese (native-born IodianB of Portuguese descent) and Soortees, 
and their wages vary from about Its. 10 to Rs. 20. Other 
servants are hired at proportionately lower rates. 

There are two English daily morning papers published in Bombay, 
the Bombay Gazette and the Times o) 
Newspapers. Iiulio, and one evening English paper, 

besides almost innumerable vernacular news-sheets ; specimen copies 
of the latter should be seen by visitors. 

Bombay is one of the chief markets of the East for Arab liorses, 
supplies being obtained from the 
Horses. breeding districts of Turkish Arabia, 

near the head of the Persian Gulf. Persians, Walers, and country- 
bred horses may also be found in the Bombay stables. The prices for 
riding horses range from about Rs. 200 to Rs. 2,000. A large number 
of Australians are imported before each cold weather, and are stabled 
in mat camps on the vacant ground facing on Back Bay near the 
Hindu Gymkhana. English horses are rarely importod, except for 
racing or breeding purposes, though now and then a wealthy native 
may be seen driving a handsome English pair in bis carriage. 

Tii current coin of India is the silver rupee, which was nominally 
equivalent to the English florin or two 
Money. shillings, although its exchangeable 

Value hns undergone mnny variations, and it went down close to a 
shilling a few yfcars ago and is now settled in value at Is. and Id. or 
.me penny per anna. The rupee contains sixteen annas, and 
there are silver coins of eight annas, and four annas, and two nnnoe. 
The copper coins are the anna (twelvo pios), half anna (si* pu s), 
quarter anna (3 pies), half pioo (li pie), and pie. The currency 
notes issued by the Indian Government are of the value . o 
Rs. 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, and Rs. 10,000. They circulate ot 
par only in the respective currency circles into which India is 
divided. With certain restrictions they can fce cashed st par ot all 
the circles without reference to the particular circle to which they 
belong, the extent to which such encashment can he made being 
notified every day at the offices of issue. English sovereigns were 
a l way a saleable at a premium in Bombay, but since a recent govern- 
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cation they are current at the rate of fifteen rnpl 

{rrtsman has ample opportunity gratifying his love^tj 
sliilau* within easy distances of Bom* 
Sports. j 3av> Immediately tho paddy (rice) 

ia cut after the monsoon, generally about tho first week in November, 
enipe begin to make their appearance, varying, of course, with tho 
f eason as to their numbers. The earliest grounds are Inge Die, Rewas, 
Lohapodder and Bnilpodder, and innumerable grounds, all up the 
Pan well Creek ; later on, J h an kek harry, several grounds near tho 
Vitturney river, Revdanda, and a few good places on the right-hand 
eido of tho Nagotana river, past Dbnrutnter. All these places are 
accessible by an ordinary bundcr-boat, and bags of snipe from 15 up 
to 20 oouples are constantly made ; and, in one notablo instance, 
a bag of G3* couples by one sportsman has been accomplished. 

Later in tho season, us the paddy fields dry up, and at nearly 
ell the above places, the large grey quail can be found in num* 
hers, 100 couple a day by oue party of sportsmen being by no 
moans an unusual bag. The blaok-bre-ated or rain quail, so 
common in the Deccan, is seldom, if ever, met with here. 

A good day’s sport can be obtained in the hot season with tho 
painted partridge ( francolinus poifus) near Tanna and Pawai and 
in certain vicinities of the Vehar Lake, where they seem to delight 
in glassy plains and open country scattered over with low bushes, 
and in the season, Tanna is a locality not to be despised or forgot¬ 
ten by the sportsman bent on sport, although the walking is far 
from pleasant, being through deep chiokle, or black mud. During 
the cold weather also innumerable flightB of ^dack and teul visit 
the shores on tbo opposite side of the harbour of Bombay, and fair 
bags frequently made. Curlew are met with up all the creeks. 
Penn ia also a good locality for partridges and hares. 

Tho rjallinctgo major, or solitary suipe, is fluid to frequent the 
r wtimp* that surround tho Harbour of Bombay; but wo know of 
only two reliable instances, and they were shot at different times by 
a Bportsmrm of undoubted authority. R© says that tho bird is 
unraiBtakeable, and known at once by the monosyllabic ** bad, bad,’” 
uttered immediately it Is disturbed. Re, moreover, carefully took 
the weight of each bird, and found their respective weights nine, 
end nine and a half ounces ; whereas an ordinary full snipo rarely, 


if ever, exceeds four ounces in weight. 

The pin-tail snipe is also to be met with in huge numbers during 
the snipe season, and except to tho experienced sportsman, usually 
mistaken for tho full or common snipo, . j media, U can 

easily be distinguished from the common snipe l.y examining the 
tail feathers .* the common or full Bnipe*fl tail containing from twelve 




(ujjb fourteen feathera $ whereas the pin-tail possesses, in e 
impose feathera, several smaller ones on either side, making 


From twenty to twenty-two. The pin-tail snipe has, n 
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bars or more defined stripes nnderthe wing 0 . It is a mistaken 
idea to suppose, as it ia, by some that tbe pin-tail snipe is 
the male of the full enife ; several specimens have recently been 
diseected and found to be of both cexds. It is, therefore, believed to 
be a distinct breed. The jack snipe, gallinago minima, is common 
everywhere ; also the painted SDipe. 

Many varieties of duck and widgeon, as well as goldeo plover, 
sandpipers, red shanks or timbrells, and other sea birds, are found 
at timea in hundreds, feeding on the muddy flats iulmd from tie 
tea, in the shallows, creeks, and sheltered reaches. 

By going about twelve hours’ journey, as far as t!- e Nariad or 
Jfchmoo lftbad statioLS on the B. B. and 0. I. Railway, some of tho 
best districts in Gujerat may be reached, whore, in addition to 
any qnanfeifcy of wild fowl of all kinds, qunil and partridge abound, 
and where some sport may be had with the rifle at neelghai, antbi »pe 
or gaeelle. 

In the months of February, and early in March, excellent quail 
shooting can be had among the grain stubbles in the Ahmednuggur 
and Poona districts ; but later than this, although shooting of some 
kind or other may be pursued throughout the year, the weather 
becomes too hot to render it either pleasant or prudent to continue it. 

Tigers and panthers aie to be found in the Konkan, ai d are 
eome.imes eeen in Sal-ette. But big game, as a rule, is little sought 
after, the Bombay spottarnau being seldom able to devote so much 
as ton days or a fortnight for that purpose ; but if he can do so, and 
is fortunate enough to possess a good shikaree, there are many phe s 
worth visiting where eambur, chootul, baikree, hog, deer, or pisoorio, 
pant 1 .ors, bears, bison, and even tigers are now and again met with 
and brought to bag. M :t of tbe jungles are full of wild pig (dookar) 
and wild cats, civat cats, aod porcupine! are frequently shot. 

It must, bo underj jod that those notes chiefly refer to Bombay 
and its neighbourhood. In the mofusfil or up-country, and especially 
in Sind, of course, better and a far greater variety of sbouti «g ia to 
be bad ; but the best information on these points may always bo 
had by local enquiry wherevor a sportsman may happen for fcbo 
moment fco be travelling. 

A straDger in Bombay, and one who do©3 not know the surround¬ 
ing sLooting-grounds, would do well to provide himself with a 
fcbikaroe. They all know the various localities, and they are easily 
obtainable after the monsoon, when they leave their native districts 
f or Bombay in quest of employment. Their pay is from Rs. 15 fco 
R*. 20 per month. 
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-NATIVE FESTIVALS HELD IN BOMBAY, 

^Vg^>iuellig0nt Englishman has heard a great deal about; the 
hnmourB and peculiaiities of li diau 
Indian Festivals and Coatoms, festiyil , e _ Tho8e h , v9 frequently 

formed the theme of missionaries and travellers, and, ag a role, the 
incidents attaching to them have not been permitted to lose any 
part of their v<xtraordiuary characteristics iu the telling. The 
horrors of the Swinging Festival, the excitement and grief displayed 
by Mnhomeduns during the days of the Mohurrum or month of 
mourning, the gorgeouaness of the Dewdee, some imes known ob the 
Feast of Lanterns, have each beeu compelled t do duty in stirring 
within tho breasts of susceptible Englishmen a deep interest iu India 
and her institutions. The traveller who comes to India now.a-daya 
will bo disappointed ia many things. He ne« d not, for instances, 
expect to see men suspended in the air by hooks stuck in their flesh j 
women mouuting the pyre to follow their husbands into eternity, 
nor hundreds of unfortunate wretches submitting to be crushed to 
death under the wheels of Juggarnaut’s car—these and kindred 
Hindu institutions have been sw r ept away under British rule, and 
happily are never likely to return. Occasionally from some remote 
part of India there comes a report of a suicide hy autteo ; but, as a 
rule, there is nothing now boyood the ordinary exertions of pi tests 
a nd holy beggars to stimulate the fervour either of Hindoos or 
Mahomodana. 


It is not to bo supposed, however, that though many of the old 
festivals and customs of the country have loBt much of their 
sanguinary character, they are not still full of interest to the 
stranger. Many of the spectacles which may be w.tooseed in Bombay, 
ar e still sufficiently curious aud picturesque to satisfy romantic 
temperaments and do credit to the stories about Oriental mag¬ 
nificence which the Arabian Eights and kiedted works have been 
the tocaus of ^circulating throughout the world. The beauty of 
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,y Dewaloe, when native merchants count up theij* 
past year and resolve by lamps and prayers to propitiate in 
the coming year the favour of Lakshmi, the goddess of light and 
wealth, is still remarkable: the festival known to Englishmen as 
Coooannt Diy, when, in the belief that the rainy season is over, and 
trading craft may vonturo on tho sea with safety, thousands of 
Hindoos, dressed in ewery shade of colour, troop down to the shores 
and throw their offerings of fruit and flowers to the waves that, steal 
in upon the beach, is still sufficient to satisfy the enthusiasm of 
lovers of the strange and picturesque ; tho days of the Moburrnn?, 
when bands of Sooneo Mahomedans carry through the streets 
tinselled imitations of tombs (called taboots) and othor emblems 
of the death of ELoosain and Hasrftiu, whose names are shrieked 
out by the excited people as they dance and leap along to the 
aecompaoiment of drama and shrill pipe?, and when the sects of 
Mahomedans who regard the death of Hoosain and Haseain as a 
great calamily, instead of a subject of mirth, meet in their temples 
and boat their breasts until the blood spurts forth at every blow 
and wail with grief as their priests read them the story of the 
assassination cf the brothers—theso days of etrango abandonment 
to mourning on one side and hilarious rejoicing on the other, are 
Still full of a romance which few festivals in the world can approach 


Bombay is peculiarly suited for picturesque displays. Sea and 
mountain, tho formor thickly stud ied with sail and mast, and the 
latter crowned with feathery palms that shoot aloft into the clear 
azure of an Indian summer’s day, form admirable adjuncts to gather¬ 
ings of natives clad in the b ight costumes that bolong to Hindoos, 
Mahomedans, and Parsis* If, therefore, the stranger who ooraes 
to this ci;y ig fortunate enough to soe some of the prino pal 
festivals, he will have no reason to regrot that tho influence of 
British rule has swept away many of the licentious and barbarous 
characteristic! that used to aocompwy a groat holidiy in this 
Pretideucy, 
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j/ology of Dewaleo ia aiid to bo Dipa (a lamp) and 

cv (a row). Formerly it used to be 

Dewaleo Holidays. , . . 

celebrated by human sacrifices to 

Shi wanoe, tbo patron deity of tho Thugs ; but latterly the godded 
of Wealth, Lakshmeo, has become the principal deity worshipped 
during the festival. Tho Dewaleo generally lasts Qvq days in 
October or November, and tho natives employ this period in adjust¬ 
ing their accounts and cleaning their houses. 

^ ho date of this festival varies, bat it generally takes place about 

„ _ the end of Angust. The ceremony of 

Oocoanut Day. 

throwing offerings to tho sea takes 
p’ace at Mody Bay, which is on tho harbour side of the island, and 
Bometimes on Back Bay—that lovely orescent of water which lies on 
the western side of the city, and between the tongues of land known 
as Malabar Hill and Colaba. 


Here the Brahmin prays a prayer, the burden of which is that 
the monsoon being well over, God will bo pleased to keep the sea 
quiet so that ships may move along it in safety. The prayer 
ia repeated, the celebrant throws into thi sea some holy water 
which the Brahmin has ponred into tho koliow of hia hand from 
a lotah, then sorao red paint, also given by the Brahmin j then the 
flowers, then some rice, and lust of all the oocoanut—these being 
emblems of tho produce of the land, and as such best fitted for 
presentation to tho deity. The Brahmin then daubs his finger in 
a dish that looks like a rouge plato and makesj a u poojah mark ” 
on his disciple’s brow, and the oeromouy < ’ ni an on d. The cocoa- 
nuts, if they were not taken out from the eea again by careful 
Worshippers,'are scrambled for with much zeal by naked coolies, 
who sometimes swim, out a little distance and there invite tho 
devot(?oa to throw in their offerings, and jnat se>; how they would 
• rug -lQ for tlrnm. The coolies afteiwards re-sell the nuts, which 
a £ain aro sold at a reduced into to those who had no coooat ut 
°f their, own, and thus the eea deity is robbed of a number of 
individual offerings. 



'qtory told by the Hindoos of the eighth incarnj 

Krishna, bears some slight likeness 
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i.on'of KriBhn? l8Mh fco Kin o Herod’s a'tempt to massacre 


the innocents, or to the mytho¬ 


logical tale of Saturn, and the reason for his being bo fond 
of hia own children. Kans, the king of Mathura, being 
told by a prophet that a child of his sister Dovakee would 
kill him, resolved to murder all her children, Kans accordingly 
killed six of her children ; the seventh was made away with by 
gome divine interposition, but she had on eighth, however, 
who was no leas than Krishna ; and she saved his life by 
removing him to Gocnl, where he was brought up undor tho care of 
a cowherd. Of course, the due dramatic effect of the prophecy was 
att lined, and the god slow his wicked uncle, Krishna iu this incarna¬ 
tion became as devoted to the fair sex as Solomon, having as many 
aa 16,000 wives; but it must be remembered that in hia previous 
avatarship in Oudh, he scrupulously attached himself to bat ore 
« mistress of his soul” Whether his great admiration for women, 
especially milkmaids, induces the Hindoos to regard thiB incar¬ 
nation as one of Krishna’s greatest, wo are unable to say ; bufc 
undoubtedly they are very proud of him for bis performances in his 
eighth appearance on the terrestrial stago. All night (the night on 
which Krishna was supposed to be removed to Gocal) worshipping 
tho image of the god and reciting the shastra9 the men spend in the 
temple. The next morning they dance in the streets, some clinking 
cymbals, and several making a noise with brass drums. One miu , 
supposed to be inspired, takes a whip arid lays about him in a very 
xniEoellatkeons fashion ; if a Hindoo jump d before hi;.-, clashing 
cymbals over bis head, he is pretty certain to td ot-g that « xo ua 
worshipper, and then he is just as likely as not to turn round and 
lay the laah over the n*ked shoulders of somebody leaping behind 
him. None of tho fellows who are lashed seem to take the whip- 
f.er s attentions at all amiss ; if anything they appear to like it ; 
bu r « in tinth the whip is not laid on very severely. Formerly the 
worship of Krishna during tho roidnigbt watches, and the subse¬ 
quent Lisbiog with whips, used to he common among Brahniius, 
Purbboos ar/d other good castes, but latterly the celebration of these 
ceremonies is chiefly confined to tho lower classes of the Hindoo 
population. 
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tho greatest festival in the Mahorocdon ealendasTf 
yearly it causts a certain amoni 

__^ 2?he Moburrum. excitement in Bombay as well as 

Throughout India, as the enthusiasm which the different sects of 
Mahoinedans are wrought up to would willingly find vent in a 
breach of the poaco if strong measures wore not taken to keep it 
within bounds. Iioos in and linssmi wore tho grandsons of tho 
prophet Mahomet, whose favourite daughter, Fatima, was their 
mother; Ali, the fourth, or, as the Shiahs consider, the first 
Caliph, being their father. By one means or another the young 
men met violent deaths, and those sects t f Mahon odan, such as 
Shiahe and Khojahs, who believe that their father Ali, whom they 
succeeded, was their first lawful loader after Mahomed, mourn 
their death during the period of the Mohurrum ; w hile tho Sunnis, 
who hold a contrary belief, rejoice during the game peiiod. Wherp, 
therefore, there are Shiahs and Sunnis in a community it is per* 
petually liable to be torn by bra\v;a during tho Mohurrum. in Bom* 
bay, the military and police have hard work and anxiety during 
the feast, and in February 1874, the serious ric-ts known ns the Mus¬ 
sulman and Parsee Biots (which took place a short lime before the 
Mohurrum), in tho eouive of which a crowd of Mabomt dan roughs 
wrecked several Parsee temples and caused a considerable number of 
violent deaths, showed what an excitable festival the Mohanutn is. 
The Government at first prohibited the usual processi cub, fear.. 3 
that the Mahomedans would recommence the riots when under t'he 
excitement of their groat re’igious festival. In March 1872, shortly 
after the assassination of Lord Mayo by a Mabomedar. the advent 
of the Mohurrum in Bombay caused considerable aneasiuea*, buo in 
meet years it passos by without any disturbance of importance. 

Nowhere probably in India, except at Bombay, is the anniversary 
. of the doaih of Hoosein, son of Ali 

dom of HneJaln. 0 ^ Martyr- 8U( j grandson of Mahomet, calibrated, 
with something of tbo ceremony which 
marks the mournful occasion iu Persia, where the woes of Ali aud 
his family sire still, after the lapse of twelve centuries, fieshly re¬ 
membered. H^re, not only have wo a largo colony of Persians, or 
men of Persian descent, besides our familiar friend* the Borahs, who. 
as a rule, belong to the Shiah scot of Mussulmans, but tbo Khoj* 
Mohotnedang reverence as their chief Ht3 Highness Aga Khun, w ho 
combines in himself tho priestly and priuccdy cha racters, and who ia 
naturally anxious to emulate at Bombay tbo elaborate rites if not the 
maguificeuoe with which the death of Hoo.wein ia comm;Boorated at 
the Court of Persia. Tho lad. day of tho Mohurrum, the season of 
mourning for tho Shiahs ia brought tO a close, as usual, by the 
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_ t/iou of the pathetic story of Hoosein’a martyrdom 

^iQu^^crbela. The people assemble to witness this" (Mental pas- 
siorrpTay in Aga Khan’s Jumatkhann, an immense rectangular court- 
ard enclosed by buildings which have a gallery, open towards the 
mrtyard, running round tbe upper floor. Between fcbo principal 
gate and the courtyard is a hall in which seats arc* placed for the 
chief Mussulman guests, and a portion of this space is reserved for 
Europeans, who muster pretty numerou Jy, though a few years 
there were hardly half-a-dozen Europeans in Bombay who 
knew that there was anything to see during the Mohurram except 
what was contemptuously c lied the “ Uobaon-Jobson ” business 
cf dipping the taooots. A small space in the courtyard near the 
entrance hall is k«pt clear for the performers, and the rt si occupied 
hy thousands of Musulmane, vv ho squat alongside of olo auotlur as 
closely as possible, while the galleries are crowd, d with women and 
children as thick ns bees in a hive. 


A moolkih seated on a mieed bench in the hacd continually recites 
verse* to keep up the intent of the people in the proceeding a A 
few responses are made, but the prtat crowd in the courtyard 
chatter away about things in general, much nftrr the fashion of 
an audi nee in a theatre before the curtain is drawn up. When 
the Asa comes in, he is conducted to a chair. The repre¬ 
sentative of Hooaain, usually a well-favoured, black-beauied 
man, wearing ft green turban and a dark Arab rope, takes his 
place, with his standard planted by his side, on a slightly raised 
dais. His family, consisting of t.vo women—who are r 
presented of course by men—and several children are arrayed on 
a similar dais opposite to him, and on his right is a third ttnull 
platform on which lira a wounded warrior, the husbond of ono 
of his eisteis. Gibbon, ii? tie admirable account he ,'ivca fol- 
1 roving Ocklay, of the death of Hoosein, makes no mention of a 
wife of Dor.sein as being pre.:-nt at Kerbdn, but speaks of his ais- 
t i r* f one of whom was named Fatima. In the play, which follows 
very olof.oly the historical accounts of itu v irtjidorn, though it is 
pardonably embellished with a few of those miraculous incidents 
which are common to all rclig,* ns, iho chief characters are Hoosein 
nod Lis sister Fatima. The historical argument may he thus sum¬ 
med up ;—The early differences which bio!;a up Islam into two 
great sects had their origin r: ; lly in a family f< ud rati er than a 
dispute about religious dogmas. Moawiyah, tho first of the Oin* 
meiad Caliphs of Damascus, carao of tho same stock as Mahomet, 
but belonged to that branch of tho family which persecuted tho 
I rophet relertlcsely for many years till prudence compelled it 
profess its acceptance of the faith of Islam, Beneath this 
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faith, however, was concealed an undym • hatn 
of Mahomet, which Mo.wiyah dtsplayed tn h.e wars wtth 
AH (the 'hustund of the Proph t’s daughter) whom ho finally 

v anquiahctl, and which his eon Yezid received as a part of his 
Win:,;.., hml (notified by the destruction of All s Bone, Hmisem and 
Hat vi. Hoosein’s attempt to wrest ti e Caliphate flom \ezid was 
a vc. v fo-ble one, for the Arab nobles room to have aided almost to 
a man with the Oa meiades. His troops deserted lnm till he found 
hiuisi If, with only thirty two horse ai d forty foot, suirounded by 
t'-e enemy on the plain of Korbeln, to (he west of the Euphrates, 
(ftbbon, whose account we follow, says that Hcosein, summoned to 
yield or die, replied : “ Do you think to terrify me with death t 

He checked the lamentations of Ids sister hatinm who deplored the 
impending ruin of I is 1. me. “ Our trust,” said Hocsom, is in God 
aloup All thiugp, both in heaven and in earth, mnst return 10 
their Crcor. My brother, my father, my mother were better 
iban 1 am, an 1 overy Mussulman boa an example in the prophet. 
Attacked by the enemy, all bis companions were soon kiiled, and 
finally Hooseiu alone “was slain with three and thirty strokes of 
l.-incjcs and sword.-/* His head was carried to the Syrian General 
who struck it on the mouth v. ah a stick. Alas : exclaimed an 
aged Mupsuimao, ou these lips have I sc^u the lip3 of the apostle 

of Goci.” Yozid, however, behaved ; onerously to Hoosem’a family, 

who were sent to live in peace at Medina. • D * 

The play pppna with ti>« nppearur theatre or a Syrian 

officer with n partvi-f soldiers who calls on Uooaein to eurrender. 
Hoosein replies in proud terms, his part being written apparently, 
like that of the other performers, in verse, which ho recites or 
declaims, holding the written words in bis hand, but using much 
energy of action and modulating bis voice with a dramatic force that 
impresses even hearers who ore ignorant of the language. As be 
proceeds the 1 ubbub amongst the audience is giadual y hushed, and 
when, after he has declared that he will so out to battle, and his 
sister, rushing across the theatre, entreats him to stay , ana, throw¬ 
ing dust on her head, prophesied hia d c.h a> 

- tho actors, jjloosqiii 



eagerly as it would seem for acme »■«- - fin i. 49j: as h e 
becomes more and more exci’.ed every r ' J. onyuf 

bids his sister farewell, the general emotion “ d » l r "‘ B 

sive sobs and tears, which are the more aile ■ B> frantic 

so obviously gennino and have nothing m crl _ 

grief of the professional mourners at .his festival, It is a strange 
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leaticm to look round on an immense crowd of beard 
ftntfrily so impassive, all weeping profuHely ovor tho sorrc 
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less mythical hero ; and one cannot but recoct what a very 
powerful agency the theatre must le in moving the passions of 
Oriental natione. When Fntima finVls all ter entre ties have failed, 
she hands to t l o wnni *r a white garment, emblematic of l id co r ing 
doom, and w; en Hoos-ein, accepting the omen, puts the fatal robe 
on and mounts hia horse, tho wailing bursts Foith afresh. Tho mo c t 
affecting scene of all follows, when his favourite daughter throws 
herself in front of the horse’s feet to compel her father to stay. 
Hoosuiu alights and clasps the pirl in his arms, passionately em¬ 
bracing ler, and bewailing bis fat* j and nt this joint the gr : ef 
of tho assembly reaches a climax, Hecoveriug I is eelf-pos eseion, 
bo pluccb all 1 is family together on tho grout'd, and covers them 
over with a \ 1 \ok cloth as if enclosing them in a tent; but the 
little girl breakB out again ; and clasps him by the legs, and he is 
obliged at last to blindfold her iu order that he may got away 
unseen. Tho acting of tee scene is done in. the most natural and 
touching manner ; and the actors enter s> fully into the 
spirit of the story that they weep and sob ns well as the 
spectators. Hooeein now mounts his horse for the second time, 
but bis progiess is stopped by the appearance of the soei of tho 
King of the Genii, whose face i3 ooveiod from mortd view by 
a shawl and who has been sent by Mahomet to warn the prophet's 
descendant of the issue of the combat to which he is hastening. 
Hooeein, seated on horseback, chants a long and evidently spirited 
reply, and then, with eabre drawn, rides cut of the arena. After a 
brief interval a proce°Hon enters, beaded by a clump of banners, 
which h formed of horses beaiing Hooarin's children with their 
faces all covered with blood, and heating their heads with their litrio 
bands. In front of each horse dance men wildly boutlug their uakod 
breasts to the regular cadence of a mournful chant of which the 
burden is Yah J Hootein. After the late horse comes a larger body 
of mourners eoing routd and round in the dance as they alovvly 
precede the bier whereon lies Hooeeio's blood-stained corpse, on w t ich 
are f itting two white pigeons. This procestion circulates through ti e 
courtyard for an hour and more, the excitement ooitiuuiily growing, 
but with its firi t '-mtry the drama really cornea to an end. 

Taken a whole, this ceremony is the most interesting and 
Origi’ al of u:l the native festival®, and gives a stranger an imigbt be 
could not otherwise get into tho depth and sincerity of the faith 
Muss j]-rans have in their nligiou. But ii is a spectacle to be seen 
only once. The t?eoond time, & Euroroan with his two fastidiouB tastes 
has lejyaro to become critical, and coreequently to bo disenchanted. 
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owing description of tlie seen© preaonted yearly at 
Bandora will give a good idea oi a 
Passion Week of the CProm0 ny which suggests a primitive 
Portuguese Christians. imitation of the celebrated Paosion 

-plays enacted in some of the continental cities of Europe: 


Some people here who have rend descriptions of the Passion plays 
St Ammergau, and wished to see those seriously acted representations 
of an event that might be supposed too solemn and profound for 
the mimicry of man, may not be aware that almost at tho doors of 
Bombay sceneB connected with representations of the Crucifixion 
are annually enacted, which ore es real to tho Goanese as thoso 
which have made the little Bavarian town famous. Bandora, per¬ 
haps we need scarcely say, is a native Christian settlement—that 
is, Roman Catholic Christian—and evidences of this are plentiful 
on the road between it and Bombay. After leaving the native town 
with its gods and temples, and coming into the Parel Road, on ouo 
ride of which the eye may catch night of an ugly red-daubed wooden 
image, stuck in a nicho in the wall, before which some poor-looking 
Hindus are laying their offerings and praying for favours, we 
com© to a junction of palm-skirted lanes where stone and wooden 
mosses are to be seen, instead of symbols of heathendom. In the 
Mahim woods these wayside symbols of Christianity are numerous, 
hut a9 Bandora ia neared they become rao9t plentiful. It may hap¬ 
pen that around the steps of one, the top of which is crowned wit k 
a wreath of flowers, a number of Portuguese male aud f?i 
devotees are clustered, while a few paces off Hindoos are looking 
on with that indifferent expression which seems to say.‘‘it is V 
’fight j we pray to Gunputti and they pray to that thiug with i 1 c 
firms j there is no difference befcwton u*and it seems 8tr * r, 
how little desirous of being aggressive the sdolator ie with a roUgi -r 
which exists side by side with his in hie own land, and he ay in I , - 
of which stand in the public ways. 


During Passion Week, Bandora and , it« neighbourhood \ .ii 
appearance of unusual briskness. Many men and women, tin f. tr-..■» 
wearing European clothes, including the tall hat, which is a sign of 
respectability that no Portuguese who claim to being a 
family mau would cure to go without, and the womeo, j; clip 
e3 quely covered with cleats white cotton gar:nenta, stream tii«. 

road* on their way to chapel, a id we may remark tbu ohn; •), :c 
to be more numerous in Bandora than any ( Hier part of the ; ; n.; . 
But it i Q on Good Friday that the greatest atir prevails->vhmj s 
wf certain b ours, white-dressed-Women, rvith pleasant dark facia, u ay 
he scon making their way on to the ur i ro:.:- from among the * .dr;, 
23 
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ilnut trees ; when many crowded garriea and shigraras of varU 
Agrees of antiquity carry loads of devotees to the quaint church ; 
when Portuguese lade, with and without hats, with cotton striped 
trousers and with trousers of a mor4 fashionable European texture ; 
when Portuguese girls, in dresses of humble material, but cut, 
perhaps clumsily, after the Western fashion of jacket and shirt, aud 
with straw hats on fire with poppies and Indian flowers—when all 
tbe3e proceed onward to the Chapel of St. Andrew or the convent 
to see the crucifixion of the Saviour. On the eve of Good Friday, in 
ono chapel, a room is fitted up with a long table at which 
thirteen figures are placed before plates of fruit. This is 
to represent the Last Supper, and one of the figures is plainly meant 
for Christ by the nimbus, while another is marked for Judas by the 
bag he holds. On the next morning Chris'' is crucified*—in wax - 


atd some efforts at realism aie made with red paint to represent the 
Saviour’** blood. In the compound c f the Church of St. Andrew the 
scene on Friday afternoon is one cf the most extraordinary that 
could be imagined. In front of the gable of the ohapel waa a large 
square erection about forty feet high, covered with black cloth ; 
large crosses, standing here aud there, had their steps completely 
covered with people; one side of the ground waa filled by about 
1,000 women, covered from top to toe with white, who were kneeling 
\ '* ; nd gazing intently at the scaffold-like erection, their hands r ghtly 
• th * ed before them ; groups of meu were walking about j and one 
hifge crowd stood in front of a rostrum in a corner from which a 
priest Was preaohing. The preaching continued for many hours, yet 
scarcely a'nj'.alteration could be noticed in the position of the women 
devotees,while the men, though privileged to walk hither and thither, 
stood Reverently uncovered,liatenrg to tbepriest’s exhortations. When 
{’lio r-ui* went: down, the picture waa weird in the extreme. Torches 
were carried among the crowd, and showed now the tall ghost like 
palms skirting the compound, now the women in dim white outline, 
here and there a priest moving araoug the people, now the arm of tbe 
'preacher waving, and now the black house, which was being lighted 
up within. At tbe gate of the compound, aud looking over tbe walls, 
were groups of Hindoos and one or two Parsis. It was carious tv 
notice how primitive many of the worshippers were in their habits. 
When they were in the compound they were generally quiet and 
revetent-looking enough but. onoe outside, when the caps could be 
put on, they were laughing and joking and buying and sdiing. Cloaw 
Ly one of the walla was a tine of Hindoo sweetmeat-sellers, sitting 
cwjs-legged, with a little light by their side, aud their tray of 
yeb. v and brown confeotiota before them. Looking down upon 
the trays were old and young, men and women, who, between 
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,/gircwg: an oacosional oar to thu priest and higgling with tho s 
managed to strike a bargain which ended in a lump 
thVeavoury mesa being plaoed in their hands, while » aw pico weu - 
iuto the pooket of the merchant. About eight o’clook the figure of 
Christ wo a unveiled. Then the exoitement was intense, and the 
people’s feelings found vent in something like a loud moan. They 

seemed to feeUhe Sufferings of which the representation reminded 
them with the keenest emotioua. Artistically, the imitation of the 
Saviour wee not worth much i bat in tho unveiling of it and the 
taking of it down, considerable dramatio skill was shown by tho chief 
Performers. 


About a quarter of a mile from St. Andrew's Chapel, a scene was 
being enacted in the convent where was another imitation of 
the Saviour bleeding upon the cross. The room in which it was 
bung was long and broad. The place was crowded—even the 
windows and doorways were surrounded with slght-seera or worship- 
pera. The central part between the rows of pillara was fillod for tho 
moat part with nuns, dressed in long white roboB, who knelt at benches 
und gazed steadily at the representation of iho Saviour. Behin, 
the nuns there was a large number of Portuguese, with here and 
there a European face. The aisles were orowded with native 
Christians, also in white, who knelt or squatted upon the ground. 
Some had babie i lying in front of them, and the mothers had a hard 
tirno of it between their desire to be devotional and their duty to the 
little pieces of brown humanity, who kicked their legs in the air, or in¬ 
sisted upon giving expression to their sentiments upon things in gene- 
ral. At the back part of (he right aisle was stationed a primitive 
choir— all Portuguese lads with strong lungs and boiuo little 
musical training. At the top of the nave was the point to which 
all eyes were turned. There hung a figure of Christ. A crown 
of thorns rested on the drooping head, and the body was 
naked, with the exception of a cloth tied round the loins. On 
the outstretched arms of wax there were spots of red, as uiso upon 
the palms, which were pierced by nails *, on the side there were 
^oro red marks‘ s and on the feet, which were also nail-pierced* there 
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t appeared to be little clots of gore. On tbe rightl Ad j 
the image stood a figure of the Virgin, which was draped in 
; it had a gilt nimbus on its head, while its hands were 
clasped in front. Tbe choir sang almost continuously, and the 
devotees seemed to work themselves into a state of ecatacy by 
gazing at the painful figure on tbe cross. At eight o’clock two 
priests, wearing cowls, walked up the centre of the nave, struck 
a wooden rattle, and went out again. Shortly afterwards they 
returned with a company of priests who carried among them 
two ladders and a bier, and were preceded by little dark boys, 
with wings to their backs, who were probably designed to re¬ 
present cherubim. This company walked slowly, very slowly, 
and a pin could have been heard falling in the chapel. They 
stopped at the foot of the cross, and the ohoir sang Iondly for ten 
or twelve minutes. The ladders were placed slowly against the arms 
cf the cross, and the choir sang again. Two priests crept up 
the ladders, and the choir once more intoned. The priests 
slowly removed the crown of thorns, and slowly they produced © 
white cloth, which they buDg'over the face of the figure. Blood 
was cleverly made to appear to stain he cloth, and the congregation 


were thrilled, while all the time the choir continued singing their 
melancholy psalms. Then the private slowly unrolled 'bandages 
and bound up the arms. Finally the whole figure was bandaged. 
Thou the image was lowered from tbe cross, very cautiously 
and slowly and placed in the bier. The bier was then placed 
upon the shoulder of priests, and tbe body was borne Blowly 
it of ohurcb, while the ohoir sang and tbe congregation were 
intensely moved. Ontaide the convent red and blue lights were 
■red off, a procession was formed, Dd the body was carried 
through the village, many of the native Christians pressing for¬ 
ward to touch the red stained winding sheet. The boys with th© 
wir-gs on their backs walked beside the bier—poor little 
f* ."uift sometimes they did not appear as if representing angel 
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Native festiva£9« 

'^jQrte —and a number of priests, nans, and thousands 
io accompanied the image of tbo body until it was taken 
> the convent. 

There are eoveral other festivals to bd witnessed in Bombay, but 
those we have described are the 
chief oneB. The flolee festival, which 
** onoe celebrated by men who swung themselves in the air upon 
books in their flesh, is now only a coarse saturnalia, in which the 
* n 003 ^brow red paint on each other, and nse the utmost freedom 
^th women. The notorious ex-Gaekwar of Baroda was a great admirer 
k the Hoiee, and hia subjects still remember how, upon one occasion 
6 Collected a number of prostitutes and fired red powder at th,ru from 
^ cannon mounted on elephants. One of the women was killed 
* ortunately such barbarous licentiousness ia of rare occurrence. 
^Ua Dusserab festival, which is generally held in October, is forced 
^ Pou the retention of the stranger principally by the faot that most of 
° borses he meets are adorned with flowerB and lx.danbcd with 
P«iint. Owners of horses have them led to their doors on 

19 day by their servants, and they are expeotrd to u tip ” the 
letter i 

(b * AD 601110 ca8f a> fc be gardener, or whoever it is that looks after 
a ^°° W0 a °d poultry, loads his charges up in the same way, all 
^ ^ OW0rs » expects bis backsheesh ; and though he 

^ 001 9UCCee ^ 3 * n Siting a present on behalf of the ludieroas-lookiug 
j 9 an d hens, he generally gets something for the sake of the cow. 
i H *' 9t * va l in connection with Guopafctee, the elephant-headed god, 
*itr] a Private description, and is outwardly remarkable for 

fj Hj . thou the sale of atuceo images of that deity, elaborately 
° ^be ^tivals of the Parsees are obiefly private ; tbo moot 
is their New Year's day, when every »can who can 
** a Ppeara in a new pair of coloured silk trousers 
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The Caves of Elephants. 


X.—EXCURSIONS FROM BOMBAY. 

o visitor will leave Bombay without taking a trip aorcss the 
harbour to the Island of Elephanta cr 
Gharipnri (“ city of oaves ”), to see 
the celebrated caves hewn out of the solid rock. Steam launches can 
be hired at the Apollo Bunder, and they make the run over to 
Elephanta in about an hour. It is pleasant enough to make the 
voyage in a sailing boat with a fair wind ; but when the wind foils* 
and the tide is unfavourable, a row back to Bombay sometimes 
takes many boors, and is a very tedious affair. A Bmall steamer 
can run alongside the pier which has been built at the landing-place, 
bo that the old mode of going ashore, when men were carried through 
the shallow water for a couple of hundred yards on the backs, and 
ladies in chairs supported on the shoulders, of surefooted coolies, is 
now superseded. A statue of an elephant, cut in black stone, used 
to stand near the old landing-place on the south side of the island, 


Aud gave the island its modern name; and near the elephant, 
200 years ago, waB the statue of a horse. Both these figures are 
described by old travellers to have been admirable sppoimens of 
the statuary's skill; but nothing is left of either of them but a 
shapeless lamp of rock into which the elephant has crumbled 
a way, and which now lies in the Victoria Gardens, Bombay. 
a good climb up some flights of stone steps cut in the face of the h 1?i ’ 
the visitor reaches a flat piece of ground in front of the entrance to 
the oaves, from which a good view of the harbour can be obtained^ 
Through the entrance hall or portico, composed of a doable row o 
pillars carved out of the rock, and supporting an enormous square 
mass of rook, ho passes at once into the principal temple, which » 

“ in the form of a oross, and exceedingly resembles the plan of ® 
ancient basilica”— (Helm) ; and os his eye grows aooustomed to tn 
gloom, he perceives the -vast dimensions and magnificent design ° g 
this wonderful struoture. “ He beholds four rows of massive column 
cut out of the solid rock, uniform in their order, and placed at rago 1 ® 
distances, so as to form three grand avenues from the princip- 
entrance to the obloBsal idol, which terminates the middle vista » 
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effect bring heightened by the blueness of the 
/loom, peculiar to the situation.” The lolumi? 
-which are also parts of the rock left standing h 
are of a singular shape, and in all respects differ 
frorirThe beautiful orders of ancient Greece ; the shafts are 
massive in proportion to the height j the large capitals, swelling 
over the ornaments, givo the appearance of pressure by the super¬ 
incumbent mountain— a form appropriate to their function in 
this wouderful work.”-*—(Furfces.) This great temple 1 b 120 feet 
long and tho same in breadth, without including the measure¬ 
ment of the chapel* opening out of it on either side aDd the 
adjacent chambers. Of very many of the pillars nothing is left 
but the capitals and part of the shafts, which " remain suspended 
from the top like huge stalactites,” the basis having been undermined 
by the wa'er whioh penetrates the cave during the rainy season, 
and which quickly decomposes the rock. Th'o principal idol, too, 
and mo3t of the other sculptured figures with whioh the walls of the 
temple are adorned, are in a very dilapidated condition. The 
figures are in bas-relief, so prominent that they are joined to the 
rock only by the back ; and they are from ten to fourteen feet h b, 
while the grand three-faced bust of the deity at tho extremity 
of the chapel measures nineteen feet in height. It is generally 
admitted now that the old theory which accepted this idol aa a 
representation of the Trimurti or Hindoo Trinity, Brahrno, Viah- 
noo, and Siva, is erroneous. Heber pointed out fifty years ago, 
that tho temple was really dedicated to the worship of Siva alone, 
or Mahadeva, the popular deity of the Mahrattas, who is some¬ 
times represented with three faoes, and this opinion has been con¬ 
firmed by more recout researches. The Btyle or ornament, uud 
proportions of the pillars, the dress of the figures, and all the other 
circumstances of the place, are such aa may be seen at this day in 
every temple of Central India, and among all those Indian nations 
where the fashions of the Mussulmans have made but slight pro¬ 
gress.” — (Huber.) The statue of a woman with bnt a single breast, 
the ** Amazon,” as Niebuhr calls her, is also now identified 
aa the goddess Doorga or Parvatee, tho wife of Siva. On the 
right Bide of the temple is a chapel, twenty-two feet square, 
advanced into the body of the cave ; and in this room ’ri t-'jo lingo , 
the emblem of the reproductive power of nature, which is always 
associated with the worship of Siva. This lingo, is generally 
marked with fresh paint, as is the yoni near it, rmd flowers are 
offered by native pilgrims. The oaves, bowever ; are not held in 
much reverence by the natives generally. The Mahrattas neglected 
Elephant* altogether, after they re-took it from the Portuguese in 
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'I never treated it as a place of sauctifcy. Indeed, the* 
/religion eeeniB to have oomplctolv lost that* element! 

* m / ster T and grandeur which must have inapireSTt^e 
designed and executed such a temple as that of Elephant* 

. nothing awe-inspiring in Hindooism now ; ail ia more 
or lees grotesque to the stranger, and the worshippers seem to havo 
forgotten all about the mighty gods whom their forefathers adored, 
rot the antiquity of the Elephant* Caves ia not very great Their 
origin is not supposed to d*te no further back than the 10th century ; 
though nothing accurate is known about their history, the inscribed 
- 0 which was placed at the eutracce with a legend describ¬ 

ing when and by whom tho caves wore excavated having, it ia 
8 carried off to Lisbon by the Portuguese. There ia 

a egenci of an inscribed stoAe from India existing at Cintra 
in iortugal; and it might be worth while to ascertain if this ia 
tie Liephanta stone. Full accounts of the oaves have been 
published in Bombay by Dr. Wilson and Mr. Burgos?. On the i cca- 
man of the visit of tho Prince of Wales, the Governor of Bombay 
gave a dinner to Hia Royal Highness and a numerous company in the 
principal cave, which was brilliantly illuminated ; and, aftcr'dinner, 
the features of the prinoipa) groups of statuary were shown to the 
Prince by the aid of bluta-lights. The effect was, ia point of art, a 
failure, a a the caves did not stand the glare of so string an illumi- 
nation. 

Beyond Elephanta to the north extends what may be called the 
iuucr harbour of Bombay, a secure and sheltered roadstead with 
water deep enough for the largest ships of war. 

A trip to Hog Island is sure to prove enjoyable and interesting. 

Foff Island Ifc is a obarmic g spot for a picnic, if 

• . ’ caro bo taken to keep out of the long 

grass and avoid the snakes with which the island is said to be infested. 

A gigantic hydraulic lift formerly existed there, and was an object 
of great interest. It was long s'uco broken up, it was alwavs useless 
^presented a monumental piece of foilv. When in the year 
. Government sanctioned the hydraulic lift on Hog Island the 
immense mspbine was looked upon as the most gigantic affair of tho 
Kind that had ever been erected, and for a long time there were not 
to be found m the whole world many lifts as powerful, although 
h lost much of its power by the negleotaDd ill-usage ' sustained when 
abandoned by Government as a failure. The ecory of rhe construe* 
tjon of tho lift, its opening, its trial and abandonment, though 
somewhat norious for Government, is interesting aud almost amua- 
2a & ft cost £360,000 ; and was originally meant as a dry dock 
*-r voxels belonging to Government, particularly troopship? But 
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,t was very doubtful about it, and it was 
>avy nnd careful teat tnat they took it over froi! 

_ The lift, being then pronounced a success, bd 

vrondera of the world. One day towards the end of 
year, the then Governor of Bombay and a large number 
of gnest 3 wore invited over to Hog Island to view this tenth wcnder 
of the world. The party Bet sail from Bombay in a large vessel, 
with which the great power of the lift was to be illustrated to Hia 
Excellency. But the experiment, unfortunately, did not prove a 
snccess. It was tho intention to run the ship right under the lifr 
and rai 39 it out. of the wa'er with the Governor and party on board. 


But instead of being lifted out of the sea, they were very nearly all 
sent to the bottom. Whether it was^tkat some miscalculation" was 
made in the direction of the current, or that the speed of the 
vessel was not slackened on approaching the shore, we cannot say ; 
but certain it is, the steamer, instead of floating between the 
oolamns ran down two of tho outer pillars with anoh force as to 
injure them and damage her own bows. The Governor and 
his party were not raised in their vessel on tho huge pontoon. 
Shortly after this, the lift began to be looked npou with suspicion, 
not oo its own account, for its power was not doubted, but on 
account of the difficulty in approaching it. The water w h deep 
enough • but the currents were so troublesome that largo shipj 
could not be guided in without much trouble and even danger. 
Ultimately Government decided to abandou it. The pontoon v. n > 
floated on ekore, and left to go to pieces. Time wore ou until, 
several years ago, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation- 
Company, finding they had not sufficient dry dock accommodation 
at Mazagon, turned their eyes to the neglected hydraulic lift 
at Hog Island. Negotiations were entered into with Govern, 
ment, and an agreement was oome to. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company secured a lease of the lift, Government reserving to 
themselves the right, which they seldom took advantage of, 
of using the lift for any of their own ships when necessary. 
Hog Island being visited, the lift was found in a sad stale. The 
pontoon was lying high and dry on the shore, its bottom having 
rotted with disuse, and fallen out, having only the girders iatacr. 
Government, however, undertook the repairs, a costly operation, and 
handed over the lift to tho Company in working r^der. It waa, when 
first opeued, supposed to have a lifting power of 25,000 tons, but 
the eugineer-in-eharg'?, after purchase by the P. & O., would not risk 
ft weight of more thau 7,000 or 8,000 ton .. The Peninsular and Orien¬ 
tal Company took over the lift, and the work of the docking of ships 
was conducted there for some years, but hue now been abandoned, 
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’ the pleasantest excursions that can be made from Bl 
/ , m 1 • T v fco the Vehar Lake> in the 

and Tnlsi Lakes. 0 f g u i ee tte, about fifteen miles 

Picnic parties can hire conveyances for the trip in 
6mbay or go by rail to Bhaudoop, a station on the G. I. P. Railway, 
from which tbe lake is not far distant. Sometimes horses are 68nb 
from Bombay to await the arrival of parties at Bhandoop station. 
The lake is an artificial reservoir, formed to provide the town of Bom* 
bay, whioh used to be wholly dependent for its drinking water 
on the wells in the island, with a constant and ample supply 
of pure water. In 1853, it was fortunately determined by 
the Board of Conservancy of Bombay to adopt a proposal 
made by Lieutenant-Colonel o Crawford, R.E., and Lieutenant 
(now Colonel) De Lisle, R.E, fco dam up the valley of 
the Gopur River—which ran into the Sion creek, and two 
centuries ago sometimes overflowed the northern part of tho 
Island of Bombiy—near the sources of the river amongst the hills 
of Salsetfce. This project was carried into execution by Mr. 
Conybeare, C.E., and the dams were completed and the delivery of 
water into tho town commenced in 1860. The lake covers an area 
of about 1,400 acres, and has a gathering ground, exclusive of the 
area of tbe water surface, of about 2,550 acres. It is formed by 
three dams, t*o of which were rendered necessary to prevent the 
water escaping over ridges on the margin of the basin, which were 
lower in level than the top of the main dam. The quantity of water 
supplied by the reservoir is abouv 8,000,000 gallons a day, 
or between twelve and thirteen gallons a held for the population 
of Bombay.. It is forbidden to carry on any trade, manufacture, 
or agriculture within the watershed of the lake, and the 
wildness of the surrounding country keeps the water free from 
risk of any contamination from outside. For many years the 
water was praised as “ exceedingly pure,” but of late years it 
has deteriorated through the growth of vegetation within tne lake. 
There are at present no means either of emptying the reservoir and 
cleaning it out, or of filtering the water, but tho Municipality has 
various schemes under consideration for improving the quality of 
tho water-supply. The cost of construction of the Vehar Reservoir 
and laying down the pipes to bring the water into the town 
amounted to £373,650. In 1872 some alarm having been felt 
as to the sufficiency of the quantity of water drawn from the 
gathering ground of Vehar, the Tulsi Lake, adjoining it, was formed 
at a cost of £40,000, and the water thus impounded kept available 
to be thrown into Vehar. A new project was sanctioned in 1875 by 
the Municipality for bringing an independent m iiu from Tulsi to 
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f Malabar Hill at a cost of £400,000, anti in Janna| 
i was “ turned on” at Malabar Hill by Sir Richard 
ernative source of supply gives six gallons a head adcltdnl^T 
y for the whole population, besides providing water for the 
higher parts of Bombay, which cannot be reached by the main 
from Yehar. 


A supply of water to Bombay, on a larger scale than those of the 
Vehar and Tulei lakes, is obtained from the Tama Lake, a scheme 
that was first projected by Major Tullocb. The lake is situated behind 
the M akuli range, and is noticeable from the main line of the G. I. P. 
Railway between WaaiDd and Atgam stations, the laHer being ihe 
station nearest to the site of the dam. Its total area is 8 square 
miles, the area ftom which the rainfall is to be collected is over 52 
square miles, and the available supply, after making deductions for 
evaporation, &c., is equal to 100 million gallons per diem. The 
height of the dam (one of the largest in the world) adequate to 
impounding the maximum quantity of water 425 T. 11. P., or 123 
feet above the bed of the Tansa River at the site of the dam. The 
construction of the dam admits of its being subsequently raised aa 
may be found expedient. From the site of the dam to the boundaiy 
of tbe Island, of Bombay, the distance is 53$ miles, and the water is 
conducted through tunnels for 2$ milts, conduits for 2(3$ miles, 
aDd iron pipes for the remaining 24J- miles. The capacity of tbe 
conduit is sufficient to deliver 20 million gallons daily, bpoair , up 
the total available supply to 40 gallons per head in the popula’ion, 
Tbe total cost of the scheme, including the acquisition of the lake 
area, the construction of tbe tunnel* and conduit*, and expansion 
contingencies, was a ciore and a half of rupees, and tbe uadoi taking 
is the most costly municipal work over carried out in India. 

The Kennery Caves are excavated in one of the highest hills of 
Salsette between Vehar and Tanna, 
The Kennery Oaves- ar ,<j it is posable to visit both the 

lake and the caves in one day, though the road to the '>.ttei is not 
practicable for horBes further than tbe base of the bill, and there 
is a good deal of scrambling to be done in getting up the ascent. 
The oaves are undoubtedly muoh more encient, besides forming a 
work of far greater magnitude than those of blephanta, which 
Heber speaks of as “a mere trifle in pointy of extent, when com¬ 
pared with the great salt-mino at Norwich. ihe whole hill 
is bera excavated into a city of oaves, some of which pene¬ 
trate so deeply into the interior of the mountain that they 
have naver been thoroughly explored, Ihere i } a tradition 
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ndergroaml passage leads from the Oaves to Dat 
parageoua Portuguese explorer, trying to test 
‘.bis. ^°7* entered the cavern and groped his 

- holding on to a rope, of which bis companions held the 

other end, for seven hoars, till the rope and his heart failed him, and 
KVnn^ 6 back again. fleber’s description of the cave temples of 
Keimery is at once accurate and agreeably written. He says — 
W fw**? Cei ^ a ! nIy i in GVQt y' y *y remarkable from their nam- 
® ’,, r beautiful situation, their elaborate carving, and their 
marked connexion with Buddha and hia religion. The caves are 

eleven* ^ f W ° . sidea . of hi S h till, at many different 

to u and °/ Varmaa Blzes Bnd form8 * Mosfc of them appear 

b f. aa 1 l ,Iaces of habitation for monks and hermits. One 
very neantit’o] apartment of a square form, its walls covered with 
aunonnded internally by a broad atone bench, is 
called the durbar,’ bat I should rather guess had been a school. 

Many, have deep and well-carved cisterns attached to them which, 

even ir: this dry season, were well supplied with water. The largest 
and moat remarkable of «U ia a Boddh st temple, of great beauty 
and majesty, autl which even in its present state would 
make a very stately and convenient place of Christian 
worship. I cia entered through a fine and lofty portico having 
on it? front but a little to the left-hand, a high detached 
octagonal pillar, surmounted by three lions seated back to back. 
On the east side of . the portico ip a colossal statue of Buddha, with 
hie harms raised in the attitude of benediction, and the sefern 
which separates the vest bole from the temple is covered, imme 
dmte y above the dado, with a row of male and female figures, nearly 
nakoci, but not indecent, and carved with considerable spirit, which 
apparentlj upresent dancers. In the centre ia a large door, and 
above it three windows contained in a semi-circular arch, so, like 

f*Z e a W U0 8660 the eD . trail0e of Italian churches, that I 
p * uppoee t lem to be an additiou to the original plan by the 
Jo. t »feueee, who are ea.d, I know not on what gro, nd, to have need 
vtodTwlnh ebmcb 1 ’. t ^. 1 foumi a Similar and s.iil more striking 
ZmrhZ,^ ! ho , w “ B6klnd ,n tlu* great cave of Carlte. Within the 
l* “ 7, IB ’ Vn°n d c0 “«»' vc » tif, y fl,3fc long by twenty, an oblong 
tquaro term mated b» a semi-c role, and surrounded on every side, 

Oft ! hft . eD,18DC ®. wilh a cole ; de of octagonal pillars, 

wirhr.^^ 817 ® °!‘ eao1 ' F,dc Dcare8t entrance are ornamented 
Ti t . I kuw8 , “4 capitals, in the style oenal in Indian temples. 

, ‘ rem <lre UBfinshed. In the centre of the eemi- circle, n ud 

bTrLlT r ]k i r ll 1 .r Dd u ’ *• a masa of rook left Solid 
I)-.* chived externally like a dome, end so as to bear a Strom- 
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to onr Saviours sepulchre, as it is now chiselled 
away and enclosed in St. Helena’s Church at Jerusalem. On the 
tcp of the dome is a sort c; spreading ornament like the capital 
of a column. It is, apparently, intended to support something, 
and I was afterwards told at Carlee, where such an ornament* 
but of greater size, is also found, that a large gilt umbrella used 
to spring from it. TVs solid dome appears to be the usual symbol 
of Buddhist adoration, and, with its umbrella ornament, may be 
traced in the Shoo-Madoo of IVgn and other more remote strnc- 
turee of the same faith. Though it is different in its form and si le 
of ornament from the lingam, I cannot help thinking it has been 
originally intended to represent the same popular objeot of that 
almost universal idolatry which Seriptnre, with good reason, 
describes as • uncleanness and abomination.’ The ceiling of this 
cave is arched Bemi-circularly, and ornamented, in a very singular 
manner, with slender libs of teakwood of the samo curve with tha 
n ot, and disposed of as if they were supporting ii ; which, however, it 

does not require, nor are they strong enough to anawor the purpose, 
i heir use may have been to hang lamps or flowers in solemn re- 
joinings. My companions in this visit, who showed themeelvey a little 
jealous of the antiquity of these remains, and of my inclination to 
detract from it, would have had me suppose that these two were 
additions by the Portuguese. But there are similar ribs at Carlee. 
where the Portuguese never were. They rmnot be very old, and though 
they certainly may have been added or renewed since the building 
wae first constructed, they must, at ail events, 7-ofer to a time when 
it at.d the forms of its worship were held in honour. The question 
will remain, how late or how early the Buddhiets ceased to be rich and 
powerful in Western India P or when, if ever, the followers of the 
Brahmimcal creed were likely to pay honour to Buddhist symbols 
of the Deity ? The latter question is at variance with all tjbu \ 
opinions as to the difference between these sects and the animosity 
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over prevailed betwixt them, 
struck by the apparent identity of 


But I have bean very 
the Buddhiat chattah and 


(st 

’ery^ful^-^ 


the Brahminical lingam. The very name of the great temple of Ava, 
‘ Shco-Madoo,’ ‘ Golden Maha-Deo,’ seems to imply a greater approsi- 
mation than is generally supposed, and above all, a few weeks after* 
wards, I found the cave of Carlee in the keeping of Brahmins, and 
honoured by them aa a temple of Maha-Deo.’* 


Heber notices with surprise the uncultivated state and scanty 
population of Ralsetta fifty years ago, when the island bad only 
50,000 inhabitants, chiefly poor fishermen. The neighbourhood of 
Bombay has since caused a great change. The population has been 
doubled, being now b3,000 or 670 to the square mile, and no land 
that will bear crops of any kind is allowed to lie waste. 

Many trips may be made on the water to points on the coast near 
Bombay ; but nono to equal in beauty 
® aS30in ’ the sail round by Tanna to Baaeein. 

A mcon-light night should be chosen for the excursion. Bassein is 
not worth seeing for itself, except that the utter desolation of 
what was onoe a flourishing Christian city is impressive.! Some 
of the ruined churches must have been of great size but “ in a 
paltry style enough, of Grecian mixed with Gothic.’* Is Vene¬ 
tian-Gothic ” a similar style P There is one tomb dated 1606. It 
is the scenery on the way to Baesein that makes the pleasure of 
the trip, the sea winding in and out amongst numerous and lofty 
islands for many miles. There is, indeed, no lake and river scenery 
in the world to beat the choicer bits about Bombay. To vary the 
journey the excursionist may return to Bombay from Bassein by 
railway. 

The m ,st comfortable way of visiting these famous Buddhist 
ca es from Bombay is to proceed 
Carlo3 Caves. by train to Lanowleo ou 

i For account of the siege and destruction of Baesein, see wor^ by 
Dr. Da Cunh ‘4 on the History and Antiquities of Uhaul and Baaeein. 
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of the Bhore Ghat. The journey np the Ghat forms 
in itself a very interesting part of the excursion. After bar¬ 
ing engaged a pony for 5 o’olook next mornmg, dine and 
pass the night at Luuowlee waiting-room. At daybreak ride 
up the Poona road for about three miles, and turn oil to the 
left at a path to which the ghorawalla or a guide should previ¬ 
ously have been sent to show the way to the Karla or Karlee 
Hill, about a mile off the road. The traveller can then 
return to Lanowlee, or Khandala, and breakfast and return to 
Bombay by a train leaving about noon. The cave is the largest 
as well as the most complete, hitherto discovered in India, and was 
exoavated at a time when the stylo was in its greatest purity 
( Fargusson’s Hand-Book of Architecture). It is supposed to be 
about the era of Salivahana, or A.D. 78. It is hewn in the face 
of a precipice, about fcwo-thirds up the side of a hill, which rises 
800 feet above the plain, and is approached by a narrow path 
among trees and brushwood. An insignifioant temple of Siva 
serves os a eort of gateway. The entranco portico (following 
Fergusson’s and Heber’s descriptions) is 52 feet wide, and rests on 
four columns, two of which are set in the walls. In front of it, on one 
side, stands a lion ptllar, so called from having four lions fixed back 
to back in its capital; the site of the fellow pillar, on the other 
side, appears to be occupied by a small temple. The doorway under 
the portico is through a screen, above which rises a rather imposing 
arch. The inside of the screen is carved with naked male and foraalo 
figures larger than life. Three colossal elephants ara also seen in 
relief, their heads looking oafcwards and boldly projecting from the 
wall. The temple ib something like an oblong church with a nave 
a»d side aisles. It is 126 feet long by 45£ feet broad, aud has 
a circular npBe behind the shrine. The roof is oircnlar, resting ou 
41 pillars, each of these in the aisles having a “tali base, an octa¬ 
gonal shaft and richly moulded capital, on which knee) two 
elephants, each bearing two figures, generally a man and a woman, 
but sometimes two females, all much better executed than saeh 
ornaments usually are . 1 ’—(Fergu son.) The pillars behind the 
3hrine are plain. This shrine is a dome on a circular drum, sur¬ 
mounted by the remains of a wooden chattar or umbrella. The only 
light which is admitted within the building falls >n this object with 
great effect. Some of the wooden ribs used in constructing the roof 
are still left. The interior is spacious and in good repair. Besides 
the principal temple there are mauy smaller apartments or cells, 
evidently intended for the lQdging of priests or hernrts, some 
ornamented with great beauty. Altogether it would, says Hebe:, 
iprrn a very noble temple for any religion. 
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RAILWAYS. 
great INDIAN "pENINSULA RAILWAY. 

^>JPPIC£3 VICTORIA TERSIIXCS, 
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agent’s department, 

H. Wenden, Agent. 

F. T. Hiekards, Deputy Agent. 

F. L. Muir, Secretary. 

y. J. (’lark. Assf. Secy., (on leave). 

J t;arret,t, Assistant Secretary. 

F v/. j. Vining. Assistant Secretary. 

A. L. L. Mapp, Ag. Assist, feecrctary. 

audit department. 

\V\ C. Anderson, Chief Auditor. 

H. Gay, Deputy Auditor. 

J. p. Mackcson, Deputy Auditor, (on 

Acting Dy. Auditor, 
b. Cknlk, Assistant Auditor. 

n A Hawes, Assistant Auditor. 

J, W. M. Hawes, Assistant Auditor. 

T G. Joseph, Asst. Auditor, (on leave). 
J.T. Calvert, Assist. Auditor. 

D. P. W. Strong, Travelling Auditor, 

h!°W. C J aroeieon, Ag. Asst. Auditor. 
W. H. Hussey,' Acting Assistant 

Chart, Acting Travelling 

W JBird?Ag. Sub. A*tft. Auditor. 

\v, O. Thompson, Caamor. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 

J. G. H. Collieter, Chief Engineer. 
l\ & Keene, Dy. Engineer., 

F. C. Fowle, District hngineer, (an 

F. J* Preston, District Engineer. 

A. M. Brand, Die*. Personal Asst, to 
Chief Engineer. 

J. F B gi B^r r t<M>, Resident Engineer, 
(on leave). 

TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 

E. Neale, Telegraph Supt. 

A. Campbell, Assistant rc-cgraph 

of Racialk son! ^Assist, Telegraph 
Superintendent, (on leave), 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 

\ Mairhead, Gei eral Traffic Manager. 

ihr *r«vfnr. Mnnatrer. 


h’. C.'paulford, Dy. Traffic AInnager. 

A. C. Rumboll, Dy. Traffic Manage . 

w! M.Laldlaw. Ag- ^udC^* 

5 {}• S^DtoietTAffloSupt. 

IKatrict 

S.^oS^Aes-Bt.TmfficSnpt. 

H Hv 1 il Palin, Traffic Probationer. 

Ill J. Graham, Tem. Probationer. 

locomotive department. 

S J. Rarjaut, Loco. Superintendent. 

\V. H. Traill, Deputy Locomotive 

Superintendent. 0 . 

A- M. Bell, Cart iage & \S agon Supt. 
W. A *L Wateotu^istS locomotive 
WaK rl DSby, ei Dy. Carr. & Wagon 
Works Manager, 

A^W^Wdson, Works Manager. 

E. Beeeroft, Ag. Works Manager. 

H. 'J rimming, Loco. Accountant. 

STORE DEPARTMENT. 

G TL Webb, General Storekeeper. 
w\ L. Shaw, Deputy Storekeeper. 

J T. Fry, AseiatajM Storekeeper. 

£ a. v cars, Wharf Superintendent. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

J, w. Field, Superintending Surgeon. 

F. Boyton Salts, Resident House 
Surgeon and Personal Assistant to 
Superintending Surgeon. 

POLICE OFFICERS, 

T. G. Foard, Supt. of Police, 

C. K. Jefferies, Inspector of Police, 
t; IL Minuhum, Chief Constable. 
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agent’s department. 

CJol- H. D. Olivier, R.E., Agent. 

A, C. Owen, Secretary. 

G. H. B. Radcliffe, let Asst. Secy., (on 
leave). 

B. G. Hilliard, 2nd Asst. Secretary, 
W. H. Peyton, Acting Aset. Seerotary. 

AUDIT DEPARTMENT. 


W. P. Pechey, District Traffic Supt, 
Bombay. 

C. F. Sievright, Diet. Traffic Supt., 
Ahmedabad. 

N. R. Medlay, Asst, Traffic Supt., 
Bombay. 

A. G. Scott, Assistant Traffic Supfc. t 
Bombay. 


Major C. R. Hoskyn, R.E., Chief 
Auditor and Accountant. 

A.S. J. Warren-Jones, Dy, Auditor, 
(on leave). 

T. T. Wright, Asst. Auditor. 

R. Peel, Asst. Auditor. 

W. Owen, A83t. Auditor. 

Moolchand K., Head Cashier & Pay. 
master. 

ENGINEERING DEPABTMENT. 


C. E. Dumford, Asst. Traffic Supt., 
Bombay. 

Brijmohunlal, Acting Assist. Traffic 
Supt., Bombay. 

LOCOMOTIVE DEPABTMENT. 

W. P. Johnson, Loco, and Carriage 
Supt., (on leave). 

R. Forrest, Diat., Locomotive Supt„ 
(on leave). 


J. R. Tiokoll, Chief Engr., Bombay. 

G. A. Savielle, Executive Engineer, 
Broach. 

H. II. Deane, Executive Engineer, 
Bulaar. 

W. Hall, Executive Engr., Ahmed¬ 
abad. 

C. A. Cooke, Asst. Engr., Bombay. 

H. Parry Jones, Tempy. Asst. Engr., 
Vyara. 

L. Oosserat. Asst. Engr., Baroda. 

F. ShipwUh, Asst. Engr., Rutlam. 

Dorabji Bhicaji, Hony. Assist. Engr., 
Bombay. 


TRAPFIO DEPARTMENT. 

G. A. R. Crommelin, General Traffic 
Manager. 

F. W. Hanson, Traffic Supt, 

R * c - T. Huddleston, District Traffic 


J. Franklin, District Traffic and Tele¬ 
graph 3upt„ liulsar. 


Traffic Sunt, 

kraut Road, Bombay. 


C, G. IIowaiD, District Loco. Supt , 
Ahmedabad. 

J, A. Clayton, Asst. Carr, and Wagon 
Supt., Bombay. 

C. G. Colesworth, Acting Dist, Loco, 
Supt,, Bombay. 

J.Cobban, Actg. Assist.Loco. Supt., 
Bombay. 

STORES DEPARTMENT. 

R, Woollcombe, Chief Storekeeper, 
Bombay. 

W. J. McCaulio. 1st Assistant Store¬ 
keeper, Bombay. 

E. G. H. Laughton, 2nd Aast. Store* 
keeper, Bombay. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

A H. Deane, Chief Medical Officer, 

* Bombay. 

W. Croft.*. Medical Officer, R.-M. Ry., 

Bandikui. 

A. Welch, Medical Officer, Abu 
Road. 
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MACLEAN^ GUIDE TO BOMBAY. 

EAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


§L 


STRIAN LLOYD'S STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

OFFICES :—SASSOON - HOCBE, 50, CnuaCH*OATB 8TBBST. 

Agent Gbnbbal in Bombay— E. SCARPA. 

PASSENGER RATES FROM BOMBAY. 


1st Cl.'.ss. 2nd Class. Deck, 

To a riostc or Venice....H b. GOO . Ita. 325 .Bs. 150 (with food). 


Return Tickets . ,, 900 . ... ,, 188 (available for 24 months). 

Straraers will leavo on the 1st of each month. 

For farther inform; tion see special advertisement at pago 4. 


ANCHOR LINE, (HENDERSON BROTHERS) LIMITED. 
'Regular Service between Bombay, Liverpool, Mediterranean Ports , 

Agents in Bombay— W. & A. GRAHAM &Co., Parseo Bazaar Street. 
HOMEWARD FARES. 

Calcutta, to London, by sea, Rs. 600 ... -! ^ ^camera carrying Snr- 

J * \ geon and Stewardess. 

450 ) by steamora not carrying 

” *” { Surgeon and Stewardess, 


RATES OP PASSAGE MONEY. 

From Bombay to— First Cabin. 

Liverpool all tho way by sea via Marseilles . R«. 550 

London (overland from Marseilles, first class by rail) ... 600 

£5 extra for Railway journey. 

Marseilles . . . t> 525 

Now York via Liverpool and Glasgow .. 700 

Canal ports, (Suez.) . „..... .. 350 

Port Said ....,. „ 380 

Concessions grapted to Families, Missionaries, Hospital Nurses, &c. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
offices Ballard Pier. 

Agents in Bombay MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & Co. 
RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY FROM BOMBAY. 


From Bombay to— 

Jturrachce ...Ik. 60 

From Bombay to— 

Falia and Fao . Ra. 700 

Gwador. * HO 

Muscat. ,t HO 

. .. ,, 120 

Bussorah . „ 200 

Mangalore. „ 60 

Can nan ore. ,, 68 

Bunder Abbas. „ 18' ' 

Ln.uj.i..... », 140 

Calicut and Beyporo . ,, 76 

Cochin rind Narukal . ,, 79 

p.;drnin. r .,..., 160 

Tuticorin. ,, 98 

Bushiro. ,, 180 

Colombo ... „ lu5 


ELLERMAN (HALL AND CITY) LINE OF STEAMERS. 

From Bombay to Suez, Port Said, and Liverpool . 

4o n bis in Bom bay :-EDWA RD BATE & SONS, AGENCY. 
(KLLLICK NIXON & Co.) 
passenger and Cargo Steamers. 



































STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES. 

S^TIiAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COM£A: 

OFFICBS :—BA.MPABT BOW. 

FRANK RITCHIE, StjMsnrnuniBHT. 

RETURN TICKETS FROM BOMBAY. 



1st Saloon. 

2nd Saloon. 

FROM BOMBAY. 

Available for 
2 years. 

Available for 
2 years. 

TO LONDON by SEA.-Returning- 

Rs. 

A 

Rs. 

B 

Re. 

From London (by Sea) . 

1,170 

855 

720 

From London (via Marseilles including rail). ... 

1,227 

902*8 

767-8 

From Marseilles.. 

1,125 

832-8 

697-8 

TO London (via Marseilles including roil). 
Returning— 

1,284 

950 

815 

From London (via Marseilles including rail).... 

From London (by Sea) . 

1,227 

S02-S 

767-3 

From Marseilles.. 

1,182 

880 

745 

TO Marseilles. Returning— 

1,080 

810 

675 

From Marseilles . ... 

From London (via Marseilles ihcluding rail) ... 

1,182 

8S0 

745 

From London (by Sea) . 

1425 

832-8 

617-8 

TO Brindisi, Returning— 

1,080 



From Brindisi or Marseilles.. ^ 


... 

From London (by Sea) ... .. 

1,125 

.» 

... 

From London (via Marseilles including rail! 

1,182 


... 

TO London via Brindisi. 

Returning the same way or via Marseilles, in¬ 
cluding rail and sleeping car, by the Speoial 

1,368 



Trains in both directions. 

«• 

.»* 

TO London via Marseilles. 

Returning the same way or via Brindisi, includ¬ 




ing rail and sleeping car, by tho Special Tr ^toe- 
in both directions . 

UK* 




1 st 2nd 
Saloon. Saioou. 


To Aden and back, available for six months. 

To Sue;* and bank, available for two year--'.. 

To Colombo and bank, avnilab ■ for nix months..,..-•••• 

To Penang and back, availably for two years .- 

To Singapore and back, available for two years . 

To Hun!'-Kong and back, available for two years .. 

To Shanghai and back,available fortwo years... 

To Frvcmuntlo and back, available for two year* — 

To Adelaide and back, available for two year* . 

To Melbourne and back, available for two years ... 

7*0 Sydney and back, available for two years., 


Its. R j. 
420 315 or 285 
990 765 or 630 
lflO M 

480 33U 

405 m 

645 375 

736 450 

075 4i | 5 

735 >?) 

765 6C0 

780 63d 
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SINGLE TICKET RATES OF PASSAGE-MONEY 
FROM BOMBAY. 




London, with option of 
landing at Plymouth. 

London via Mars* illca 
including rail. 

o a 

CJ 1 

fa 1 

33 p p 

2 es 

•r « to 
a. 
§ s»*S 

Hi 

.T" 

London via Biindisi, in¬ 

cluding rail and sleep¬ 
ing car. 

Malta, Gibraltar, or 

Marseilles. 

Brindisi. 

Aden. 

Suez. 

Colombo. 


Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

First Saloon 

780 

822 

864 

864 

720 

720 

285 

660 

105 

Second Saloon ... 

r 570 
i or 
1480 

610 

or 

620 

}• 

... 

f 540 

1 or 
l 450 

}■ 

(210 
or 
(195 

510 

or 

420 

J 60 

Native Servants .. 

210 

... 

~ 

... 

225 

... 

50 

210 

30 


t£ 

p 

ci 

1 

Singapore. 

Hcngkong. 

*3 

.c 

be 

§ 

8 

Fremantle. 

i Adelaide. 

Melbourne. 

tA 

© 

c 

CO 



Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

118. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

First Saloon 

... 

300 

315 

435 

495 

450 

495 

510 

52:» 

Second Saloon 


226 

210 

255 

300 

330 

S30 

405 

420 

Native Servants... 

... 

112 

120 

127 

150 


- 

... 

- 
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BOAT FARES FOR BOMBAY HARBOUR. 

F BOAT FARES FOR BOMBAY HARB» 


JOLLY BOATS. 


Iu Harbour per day . 

Half a day under 6 hours .... 

Trip to a ship in the Harbour andtbero discharged 

Trip of 2 hours. 

Every additional hour. . 

Trip to a vessel below the Middle Ground... 

Ditto and back... 


DINGHIES. 


In Harbour per day .. . 

Half a day under 0 hours . .. . 

Trip to a snip in the Harbour and there discharged 

Trip of 2 hours . 

Every additional hour . . 

Trip to a vessel below the Middle Ground . 

Ditto and back.. . 


Faib Sbasojt. | MoNeoUN." 



Crew 5 men. 


Ra. a. 

Rs. A. 

1 8 

2 S 

1 0 

1 4 

0 G 

0 10 

0 12 

1 0 

0 3 

0 4 

0 14 

1 4 

1 2 

1 10 


Crew 4 men. 


SUMBOOKS AND TONIES. 


Trip to a ship in the Harbour.. 

Ditto and back.. 

AH day . 


2 0 

3 0 

1 o 

1 8 

0 8 

1 0 

1 o 

1 8 

0 2 

0 3 

0 10 

1 4 

1 0 

2 0 

Crew 2 mon. 

0 5 

0 6 

o 8 

0 8 

1 12 

2 4 


BOATS LICENSED UNDER ACT VI. OF 1SG3. 


BUNDERBOATS. 

Reason Limits—Fair Season 
from 1j* October to 3tsf 
May; Monsoon from Is* 
Jane to 30tA September. 


Trip to Panwoll or Tanna ... 

Ditto Oolaetfc Bunder. 

Ditto Bhcwndy, Bassein 

or Nagotna . 

Ditto Klophanta or 

Butcher’s Island . 

Ditto on board of a ship 
in Harbour, and dis¬ 
charged within 4 hours.. 
Ditto ditto 2 hours .... 
Ditto on board of a ship 
below the Middle Groand. 

Detained for more than 4 
hours until the hire comes 
to a day charge, per hour.. 

Porday . 


Faib Sbabow. 

Mojtbook. 

Crow 

13 

men. 

Crew 

11 

men. 

Crew 

9 

men. 

Crew 

7 

men. 

Crow 

13 

men. 

Crow 

12 

men. 

Crew 

9 

men. 

Crow 

7 

men. 

Rs. A. 

Us. A 

, Rs. A 

Rs. a. 

Its. A. 

•Us. a. 

Us. A. 

its A 

9 0 

8 C 

) 7 0 

6 0 

12 0 

' 10 0 

: o o 

8 <1 

11 0 

1U 0 1 9 0 

8 0 

14 0 

j 12 0 

! 11 0 

10 C 

13 0 

12 C 

1 11 0 

10 0 

15 0 

13 0 

; 12 0 

11 ( 

6 0 

5 C 

1 4 0 

3 0 

8 0 

7 0 

e o 

5 C 

3 8 

| 3 o' 2 3 

| 2 0 

5 0 

4 8 

3 8 

3 e 

2 12 

2 1 l 13 

1 4 

3 8 

3 0 

2 8 

2 4 

6 0 

| 6 0 

40 

3 0 

7 0 

6 0 

5 0 

4 ( 

0 8 

0 fl 

0 6 

0 4 

0 10 

0 8 

; 0 6 

0 t 

0 0 

5 0 

4 0 

3 & 

7 0 

6 0 

l 6 0 

i ( 
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MOST EXALTED ORDER OF THE ST 
INDIA. 



(Instituted 23rd February 1861, Enlarged 1866,1875, 1876 
and 1902.) 

SOVEREIGN. 

His Most Gracious' Majesty the King and Emperor of India, 


GRAND MASTER. 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the Viceroy and Governor 
General of India. 


EXTRA KNIGHTS GRAND COMMANDERS. 

1877. 

Field Marshal H. R. II. 'Arthur Wm. Patrick Albert, Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn. 


HONORARY KNIGHTS GRAND COMMANDERS. 

1879. 

Mir Muhammed Khodadad, iate Khan of Khelat. 

1885. 

H. R, H. Sultan Massoud Mirza, Zil es Sultan of Persia. 


FIRST CLASS, OR 

1872. 


KNIGHTS GRAND COMMANDERS, 
(G O.S.I.) 

1884. 


The Eari of Northbrook. 

1878. 

Sir John Strachey, late B.C.S.» 

C.I.E. 

1879. 


H. H. Asaf Jah, Nizam of Hy¬ 
derabad. 

1885. 

The Right Hon’ble Sir James 
Fergusson, k.c.m.g,, c.i.e. 


Ji, H. Raja Rira Sing Malwan- 
dar Bahadur, of Nabha. 

Field Marshal Sir Frederick 
Paul Haines, G.C.B., c.i.e. 

1880. 

Eari Ci an brook. 

The Marquis of Ripon, K.u,, 

c.x.E. 


1887. 

H. H. Maharaja Sayajl Rao 
Gaekwar of Baroda. 

II. H. Maharana Dhiraj Fateh 
Singh Bahadur, of Odoypur. 

II. H. Maharaja Ad hi raj Shi 
vajirao Holkar Bahadur, 
ex-chief of Indore. 
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OBPER OF TIIE STAR OF INDIA. 


, 1888. 

naraja Sir Madhu Rao 
^Bahadur, of Jaipur. 

G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. 

H. H. Sri Balararaa Varma, 
of Travancore, g.c.i.e. 
he Marquess, of I .ausdowne, 

G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E.,K.G. 

1890. 

The Right II on. Donald James 
Lord Reay, g.c.i.e. 

1892. ^ 4 . 
H H. Maharaja Sir Partau 

Singh, Bahadur, of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

Viscount Cross, G.c.B. 

1893. 

Field Marshal Lord Roberts, of 
Kandahar and Waterford, 
G.C.B., G.C.I.E., V.C., R.E. 

1894 . , 

The Earl of Elgin and Kin¬ 
cardine, G.C.I.E. 

1895. 

H. H Sbabu Chhatrapati Ma- 
haroj, Raja of Kolhapur. 

His Highness Maharaja, Sir 
Madho Rao Sindhia Bahadur 
G.c.v.o-, of Gwalior. 

The Right Hon. George Robert 
Canning Baron Harris, g.c.i.e. 

Sir Henry H. Fowler, m.p. 



1896. . 
The Right Hon. Beilby, Ba 

Wen lock, g.c.i.e. 

1897. 

The Maharaja Vyankatesk 
Ram an si ugh, of Rewa. 

Sir Joseph Hooker, of Kew. 

Sir Antony P. Macdonnelh 

K.C.V.O. 

Sir Partab Singh, of Idar,K.c.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Richard 
Strachey. 

1898. 

Field Marshall Sir George 
White, g.c.b,,g.c.i,e,, v.c. 

1900. 

Rt. Hon’ble Lord W. Sandhurst 

G.C.I.E. 

1901. 


Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, 


G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E, 


1903. 

H. H. Raja Sri Sir Rama Varma 
of Cochin. 

Rt. Hon’ble Lord George 
F. Hamilton, M.P. 

1904. 

Rt. lion'ble A. O. V. Baron 
Amptliill, g.c.i.e. 

1905. 

Maharaja Cha-uha Shamser 
Jang, Baua Bahadur. 


SECOND CLASS, OR KNIGHTS COMMANDERS, 
(K.C.S.I.) 


1860. 

Genl. Sir A. Burrowes Kemball, 
R.A., ka .B. 

JVIa jor-Genl. Sir William Henry 
Bodes Green, c.b. 

1867. 

Sir William Muir, D.c.L* 

1868. „ .. 
General Sir Edward L, Russell. 


Maior-Genl. sJ?frederioJohn 
Goldataid, c.b., late M.S.C. 
1873. 

Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, c.i.e. 

General Sir Bight 011 Mac- 
naghten Probyn, v.c., c.b. 
Surg -Genl. Sir JoBeph Fayrcr, 
M.n,, F.R.3. 
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. 1877. 

on’ble Lord Hohhouse, 

George Ebenezer Wilson 
Couper. Bart., c.b., c.i.e., 

late B.C.S. 

1878. 

Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, c.i.e. 

1879. 

Sir Robert Eyles Egerton, c.i.e, 
Major-Genl. Sir Owen Tudor 
Burne, c.i.e. 

1881. 

Sir Lepel Henry Griffin. 

1882. 

Maharaja Sir Jotcndro Mohun 
Tagore. 

1883. 


Si. 


1893. 

Sir Henry Waterfleld, 


1894. 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, 
G.C.M.G.jK. C.I.E. 

Major-General Sir Oliver Ri¬ 
chardson Newmarcn. 

1895. 

Sir Frederick William Richards 
Fryer. 

H. H, Maharao Sir Kesri Singh, 
Bahadur of Sirohi. 

Sir Courtenay Peregrine Ilbert, 
C.I.E. 

Surgn-Major Sir George Scott 
Robertson, m.d., I.M.S. 


Sir J ohn Henry Morris,lateB.C.S. 
Earl of Cromer, g.c.b., g.c.m.g., 
c.i.e. 

1885. 

Col. Sir E.R.C. Bradford, k.c.b. 
Col. The Right Hon. Sir J. W. 
Ridgeway, k.c.b. 

1886. 

Sir T. C. Hope, c.i.e. 

Sir Wm. Chichele Plowden. 

1887. 

Sir C. A. Elliott. 

1888. 

Sir J ame3 Braithwaite Peile. 

Sir James Broad wood Lyall. 

Sir C. H. Todd Crosthwaite. 

1889. 

Sir D. Miller Barbour. 

Rawab Muhammad Akram 
Khan, Chief of Amb. 

1890. 

Sir Andrew Richard Scoble,Q.C. 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick. 

1801. 

Sir Philip Percival Hutchins 
I*aja Sir Amar Singh of Kashi- 
mir. 

or . 1892. 

•Mr Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.g., 
c.i.k., c.b. Hate I.O.S. 

Henry Edward Stokes, 


1896. 

Lieut.-Genl. Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, k.c.b., R.A. 

Thakore Saheb Sir Mansingji 
Sursingji, Chief of Palitana. 

Sir William Erskine Ward, 
I.C.S. 

Brigade-Surg-Lieut.-Col. 3 f r 
Alfred Swaine Lethbridge, 
M.D., I.M.S. 

1897. 

Sir William Mackworth Young, 

Sir Charles James Lyall. 

Sir Robert Joseph Crost h waite. 

Sir William John Cunningham. 

Major-General, Sir Montagu G„ 
Gerard, k.c.b. 

Raja Jagatjit Singh. 

Sir Richard Udny. 

Col. Sir John H. Mellis. 

Sir Edward C. Buck. 

1898. 

Sir Arthur Charles Trevor, 

The Maharaja Sir Lokindar 
Bin wanisingh Bahadur, of 
Datia. 

Sir J. F. Price. 

Sir William Lee Warner. 

H. H. Sir Rasui Khanji Maha- 
bat Khanji, Nawab of Juua*. 
garh. 
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Trevor Chichele Plow- 

18 . 

barles Cecil Stephens, 
I.C.S. 

1900. 

H. H. Maharao, Sir, Umed 
Singh Bahadur, of Kota. 

1901. 

Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz, 

v Sir James I. Digges La Touche, 
I.C.S. 

H. U. Raja Sir Surindar Bikram 
Prakash Bahadur of Sirmur 
(Punjab.) 

Sultan Sir Ahraed bin Fadthli 
of Lahej. (Aden.) 

1902. 

Lt.-Col, Sir David, W, Keith 
Barr., i.s.c. 

Sir Henry, I.S. Cotton. 

1903. 

Sir Denzil, C. I. Ibbetson. 

Rear-Admiral, Sir C. Drury. 



Sir IT. Martin Win ter hot! 

Sir James Monteath, 

Lt-Col. Sir Donald Robertson. 

Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser. 

Sir Hugh Shake3pear Barnes 

Surgeon GenI Sir W.R. Hooper. 

Col. Sir Colin Camppell Scott- 
Moncreiff, k.c.m.g. 

H. H. Raja Sir Kirti Sah, of 
Tehri. 

Kunwar Sir Rarabir, of Patiala. 

1904. 

Sir A. T. Arundel. I.C.S. 

Sir J. A Bourdillon, I.C.S. 

Major H. H. Maharaja Raj 
Rajeshwar Shiromani Shi Sir 
Gungasingh Bahadur, k.c i.k.. 
of Bikaner. 

Sir Thomas Raleigh. 

H. H. Sir v Bhavsinghji Talkt- 
singhji, Thakur Sahob of 
Bhavfiagar. 

Sir J. Thomson, I.C.S. 

Sir A. H. Temple Martindale. 


THIRD CLASS, OR COMPANIONS (O.S I.) 

1800. 

William Ford, Esq., late B.C.S. 

John Walter Sherer. Esq. 

Maj.-Gcnl, John W. Young- 
husband, late B.S.C. 


1867. 

Lewis Bentham Bowring, Esq., 
late B.C.S. 

1869. 

William J. Money, Esq., B.C.S. 
Lieut.-Col. W. Dickinson. 
Richard Vicars Boyle, Esq. 

Mir Akbar Ali, Khan Bahadur. 

1870. 

Genl. Sir Peter Stark Lumsden, 

U.G.B. 

Raja Jai Kishan Das Bahadur, 
N.-W.P. 

Genl. Sir H. Edward Landor, 
Thuillier, R.A., F.n.s. 

Genl. Sir Martin Dillon. K.C.B 


1871. 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, Esq., 
late B.C.S. 

1872. 

Major-Genl. A. T. Etheridge. 
Col. Sir Charles Bean Euan 
Smith, k.c.b. 

1S73. 

Maj.-Gen., Beresford Lovett, 
R.E. 

1874. 

Genl. Thomas Edward Gordon, 

1875. 

Edward Wm. Ravenscroft,Esq., 

B C S 

General* F. Horublow Randall, 
R.E. 

Robert Barclay Chapman, 
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j , 1876. 

Sandys Meivill, Esq. 
ames Michael. 

^enl. Sir Arthur Edward 
Augustus Ellis, g.c.v.o. 

Maj.-Gen. Philip Durham Hen¬ 
derson, Mad. Cav, 

1877. 

Syad Fateh Ali Khan Bahadur* 
Nawab of Kanganapalii. 
Whitley Stokes, Esq., o.i.e. 
George Thornhill, Esq., late 
M.C.S. 

Thos, H. Thornton, Esq., D.o.ii., 
late B.C.S. 

Bakhshi Khoman Singh. 

Col. Leopold. John HerbertGrey, 

B. S.C. 

Sir GeO. C. Molesworth Bird- 
wood, K.C.I.E., M.D., LL.D. 

1878. 

General Charles James Merrl- 
raan, R.E. 

Robert Davidson, Esq,* late 
M.C.S. 

188L 

Colonel Montague Protheroe, 

C. B. w 

Major.-Gen. Henry Wvlie. 
Maj.-Gen. William Tweedie, 

BSC 

Sir Donald Campbell MacNabb. 
Horace A. Cockerell, Esq., 
B.C.S. 

1882. 

Col. Sir Ed. Chas. Ross, B.S.C. 

3883. 

Wm. B. Jones, Esq., B.C.S. 
1885. 

Sir H>nry W. Primrose, Esq. 
H. J. Reynolds, Esq. 

Surg.-Genl. J. M. Cunningham, 
M.D 


Lieut.-Genl. M. W. Willoughby, 
B. S.C. 


. 1886. 

Henry Edward Sullivan, Esq. 


Sl 


1887. 

Raja Peary Mohun Mook 
Sir F. R. Hogg, k.c.i.e. 
Lieut.-Colouel C. E. Yate,c,M.G. 
W. R. H. Merk, Esq., I.C.S. 
The Jagirdar of Alipura. 
Zfrc-Kinwun Mingy i Maung 
Gaung. 

Sir William Gerald Seymour 
Vesey Fitzgerald, k.c.i.e. 

1888. 

Sir Francis L. O'Callaghan, Esq., 
K.O.M.G.,C.I.E. 

Edward R. Cave-Browne, Esq. 

1880. 


MaJ., G.E.L„ Ommaney. 
Col. John Clerk. 


1890. 

James Richard Naylor, Esq., 
B.C.S. 

1891. 

David R. Lyall, Esq., late I.C.S. 

Sirdar Jivan Singh. 

Colonel Percy W. Powlett. 

Colonel George Herbert Trevor. 

1892. 

Col.Frederick Jervis Home,R.E. 

Lieuk-Col. Henry St. Patrick 
Maxwell* I.S.C. 

1893. 

Raja Udai Partab Singh, of 
Bhiga in Oude. 

George Robert Elsmie, Esq. 

The iion’ble Mr. Herbert Mills 
Birdwood, I.C.S. 

Major-General AlexanderWalk- 
er, XL A. 

Colonel H. G. Pritchard, I.S.C. 

1894. 


Jervoise Athelstan Baines, Leq. 
Sir Thos. Salter Pyne, Kt. 
Major-General Robert Charles 
Boileau Pemberton, R.E. 
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1895. 

Robert Badcock, 
^ «*$ST, l.C.S. 

Donald Mackenzie Smcaton, 
E8Qi) l.C.S. 

Col. William F. Prideaux, 
ISC 

Alan Cadell, Esq., l.C.S. 

Arthur Forbes, Esq., l.C.S. 

Kerala Vartna ValiyaKoil, Tam- 
huran, Consort of U. H. Raja 
Rajeshwari Rani Lakshmi 
Bai Sahiba, C.I., Senior Rani 
of Travancore. 

Col. John Pennycuick, R.E. 

1896. 

Arthur Upton Fanshawe, Esq., 
l.C.S. 

James Fairbaim Finlay. Esq., 
l.C.S. 

Joseph Parker. Esq. 


1897. 

Sir C. L. Tupper, Esq., K.C.I.E. 
John Moles worth Macpherson. 
C. W. Bolton. 

Horace F. Moulo. 

Surgeon-General I. Cleghorn. 
Colonel Gracey, R. E. 

Colonel I. A, Mi ley. 

Colonel A. W. Baird, R.E. 
Khachar Ala Chela. Chief of 
Jasdan. 

Ilenry Babington Smith, 

Henry Ait ken Anderson. 

Major A. H. McMahon. 

Sardar Kashi Rao Sarve, of 
Gwalior. 

1898. 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison 
James, k.c.i.e, 

J. K. Spence. 

Michael Finucane. 

The Hon. Mr. M.C.W. Odliati. 
Raja Sir Taaaduck Kasul- 
khan, 

J. A. Bourdillon, l.C.S. 

A. W. Cruikshank, l.C.S. 

T. W. Holderness. l.C.S, 


David Norton, l.C.S. 

Thomas Stoker, l.C.S, 

Col. Moule Campbell Bracken- 
bury, R. E. 

Edward R. Henry, l.C.S. 

Lucas White King, l.C.S, 

Khan Bahadur Yar Mahomed 
Khan, of Jaora. 

The Hon. Mr. Mackenzie Dalziel 
Chalmers, 

Mr. A. Arundel Taggarundel, 

l. C.S. 

J. Prescott ITewett, c.i.e , i.c.s, 

Surg.-Gen. W. P. Warburton, 

m. d., I M.S. 

Col. David Sinclair. M.B., I. M S. 



1899. 

Lieut.-Col. John Muir Hunter. 
The Hon. Mr H. F. Evans 

l. C.S. 

1900. 

R. G. Hardy. 

Arthur Temple Martindale, 

ICS 

Frederick R. Upcott, M. I.C.E. 
Herbert C. Fansbawe, l.C.S, 
Edward N. Baker, I.C.S. 

1901. 

Frederick S. P. Lely, I.C.S. 
John O. Miller. 

George R. Irwin. 

Wm.'R. Bright 

Col. G. L. Reilly Richardson, 

c.’b./cj.k. 

Stanley Ismav. I.C.S. 

Hon. Mr. I. Wilson I.CS. 

Hon, Mr. R. B. Buckley, 

m, i.c.b. 

Arthur F. C ox : IC>S. 

Charles G. Bayne, l.C.S. 

1902. 

Hon. Mr. T. Raleigh. 

Hon. Mr. I. Thomson, I.C.S. 
yon. Mr. I. B. Fuller, C.I,E, V 
I.C.S. 

Lt.*Col, A. P. Thornton, 1S.C* 
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.Kennedy. 

/ C. Ozanne, I.C.S. 

7 G. Burls. 

1003. 

Sir Edward F, Law, K.C.M.G. 
Charles Stuart Bayley. 

Edward T. Candy. 

Gabriel Stokes, 

Maj.-Gen. T. B. Tyler. 

Henry Adamson. 

William H. L. Impey. 

Whi.C, Macpherson. 

Cal. St. G. C, Gore, R. E. 

Lt.-Col. J. A. Montgomery 
Reg. H. Craddock. 

Col. H. D. Hutchinson. 

Major Hugh Daly, C. I. E. 

Raja Ban Bihari Kapur, of 
Lurdwan. 

Rawab M u m t a z-ud-D aula 
Mahomed Fatehali Khan, of 
Pahasu. 

Sariar Bahadur Singh of 
Malandli. 

T. G. Walker Esq 

Col. J. W. Thurburn R. E., 

c.s.i, 

1901. 

The Hon. M, A. McG. Fulton, 
I.C S, 



S. B rereton, Esq, 

The Hon. Mr. U- J 
ICS 

The Hon. Mr. W. T. Hall, I.C.S. 
The Hon. Mr. R Greer, I C.S, 
lit. Col. R H, Jennings, R. E. 
H. A. Stuart, Esq., I.C.S 
The Hon. Mr. G. S. Forbes, 
I. GS. 

H. H. Risley, Esq., o.i.e., I.C S. 
L. W. Dane Esq., I.C.S. 

S. Cumine, Esq., I.C.S. 

The Hon. Mr. A, M. B. Irwin, 
I.C.S. 

The Hon. Mr. H. Savage, I C.S. 
Raja Ram Pal. of Kotlehr. 

Col. I. B. Hutchinson. 


1905. 

C. W. Hodson. 

L. M. Jacob. 

U. M. Kiscb. 

OFFICERS OF THE ORDER. 


Secretary, L. W. Dane, I C.S. 
Registrar, Sir Albert W. 
Woods, G.C.V.O., K.C.B,, 

K.C.M.G. 


ORDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

(Instituted 31st December 1877.) 

SOVEREIGN. 

His Most Gracious Majesty the King and Emperor of India. 

GRAND MASTER, 

H. E. the Right Hon. the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


EXTRA KNIGHTS GRAND COMMANDERS. 

1887. 

Field Marshal H. P.. H. the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, 
K.G., K.T., K.i\, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., C.Ii. 
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:nights grand commanders. 


1887. 

Right Hon’ble Donald 
Janies Lord Reay, G.C.S.l. 

Field Marshal the Right Hon'ble 
Lord Roberts, G.C.B.,G.C.S.l., 
V.C. 

H. H. The Rao of Kutch. 

1888. 

H. H. Maharaja Nripendra 
Narayan Bhup Bahadur, of 
Kutch Bcbar. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne. 

18i>0. 

The Right Hon’ble George 
Robort Canning, Lord Harris. 

II. II. Amir-ud-Daulah Wasir- 
ul-Mulk, The Nawab of Tonk, 

Intisham-ul-Mulk Rais-un-Dau- 
lah Amir-ul-Mara Nawab Ali 
Kadir Sayid Hasan Ali 
Bahadur, of Murshidabad. 

1891. 

The Right Hon’ble Beilby Law- 
ley, Lord Wenlock, G.C.S.l. 

1892. 

S K $Ti* Croadwoo<i Lyall, 


<§L 


1893. 

Sir George Stewart 
White, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., V.C. 

1894. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincar¬ 
dine, G.C.S.L 

H. H. Sir Mahmund Khan, 
Mi ali of Kalat, 

1895. 

The Right Hon. William Mans- 
held Baron Sandhurst, 

1896. 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, k.c.b. 

Arthur E. Havelock, g.g.m.g, 

q. A 1897. 

Th °T? n / rudor Burne, K.C.S.I. 

a ud M KaT ft a ii. ° £ UarbhftUga 


H. H. the Amir of Khairpur. 

H. H. Sir Bhazvantsinpji Sa- 
gramji, Thakore Saheb of 
Gondal. 

H. H. Mir Sir Faiz Muhamad 
Khan, of Khairpur. 

H. H. Sir Waghji Ravji, Tha 
kore Saheb of Morvi. 

Sir G. F. Fandel-Philips Bart. 
1898. 

H. H. Sir Sher Muhamad Khan, 
Divan of Palanpur. 

The Maharaja Sir Prabhu Na¬ 
rayan Singh Bahadur, of 
Benares. 

1900. 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Stafford 
Lord Northcote, C.B. 

H H Saramai. Sri Maharaja 
Sir Mad ho Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.L, G.C.V.O. of Jaipur. 

H, II, Sir Pratap Singh Bah:. 

dur of Orchha. 

Lord Ainpthill. 

1901. 

Maj-Gen. Sir Edwin H. H. 
Collen, C.B. 

H. H. the Maharajah of Bundi 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Allred Gaselet*' 
K.C.B. 

H. H. Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., of Sirohi, 

190 ^. 

H. H. Aga Sir Sultan Mahomed 
Shah Aga Khan. 

Sir Henry Waterfleld, K.C.S.I.. 
C.B. 

1903. 

H H. the Maharaja Sir Bala 
Rama Varma of Travanrore, 
Col H. H. Sir Hira Singh 
Bahadur, of Nabba, G.C.S.l? 
Lord Lanaington, G.C. M.G. 

1904. 


Nawab Sultan 
of Bhopal. 


Jehau, Begum 
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KNIGHTS COMMANDERS. 


1887. 

Dir Dietrich Brandis. 

Sir Alexander Meadows Rend el. 

Sir Donald Campbell MaeNabb, 
C.S.I. 

Sir George Christopher Moles- 
worth Bird wood, M.D., C.S.I. 

Surgeon-General Sir Benjamin 
Simpson, M.D. 

Sir Albert James Leppoc Cappel. 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. 

Sir A1 f red Woodley Croft. 

Sir Bradford Leslie. 

H. H. Sir Jasvantsingji Fate- 
singhji, Thakore Saheb of 
Limri. 

Sir Gerald Seymour Vesey 
F;tzgerald, C.S.I. 

\m. 

Sir Charles Arthur Turner. 

Sir Arthur Nicholson, C.M.G. 

Sir Raymond West. 

Sir Guildford Lindsay Moles- 

worfch. „ TT 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg, 
C S I 

Sirdar NavrozKhan, of Kharan. 

Raja Velugoti Sri Raja Gopala 
Yachendralavaru of Venkata 
giri. 

1889. 


1893. 


<SL 


Sir H. M. Durand, C.S.I. 

Sir A. G. Macpherson. 

Sir William Mark by, D.C.L. 

Sir H. S. Cunningham. 
Mabarana Shri Sir Wakhat- 
singnji, Raja of Lunavada, 
1890. 


S*r Roper Lethbridge, 


Sir W. B. Hud son, C.I.E. 
General Sir Thomas Edward 
Gordon, K.C.B., C.S.I., I.S.C. 
General Sir E. C. Sparshott 
Williams, C.I.E., R.E. 

Sir John Lambert, C.I.E. 


1894. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir John C. Ardagb, 
C B 

Sir James L. Mackay, G.C.M.G. 

1895. 

Raja Sndhal Deo. of Bamra. 
Colonel Sir II. R. Thuillier, R.E, 
Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmad Khan 
Sidi Ebrahim Khan. 

Raja Sir Venkata Svotachala- 
pati llanga Itao, 

Sir William Robert Brooke. 
Maharaja Sir Partab Narayan 
Singh. 

Maharaja Sir Raveneshwar 
Frashad Singh Bahadur. 
Lt.-Col. Sir A. C. Talbot, I.S.C. 

1896. 

Major-Genl. Thomas Dennehy. 

1897. 

Maharaja Sawai Rangor Singh 
Bahadur. 

Sir H. W. Bliss. 

Nawab of Charu. 

Colonel Sir W. Bisset. 
Major-General Sir E. Stedrnan, 
Sir John Jardine. 

Rear-Admiral Sir John Ilext, 
Sir M. M. Bhownagree, M. F. 
Colonel Sir J. Hoidich. 




1892. 

Sir Charles Pontifex. 

Sir Henry Hoyle Haworth. 

Sir Edward Charles Kayll 
Ollivant, F.C.S. 
ir Henry Seymour King. 


The Hoo. Baba Khem Singh 
Bedi. 

Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel 
George King. 

Sir Arthur Wilson. 

Sir Andrew Wingate, 
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y. Maclean. 

-^r Sir Harnam Singh of 
---purthala. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir G. de C. Morton. 
IC.C B. 

Gen. Sir G. Corrie Bird, C. B. 

. 1900. 

Djwan Banadur Subramaniya 
Aiyar, Madras. 

1901 . 

Sir A. F. D. Cunningham. 

Sir H. E. M. James, C.S.I. 

11 • J%JSir Gungasing Bahadur 
of Bikaner. 

N Bu«n' Sir Shahbaz Kha “. 

Sir J. (f. Scott, 

1902 

a.H. Sir DhTraj MaUthan 
Singh Bahadur of Gi arkhari. 
Maharaja Singh Bahadur of 
Darblianga. 

Sir T. High am, M.I.C.E. 

r ? ] *£‘F S * s * Jacob, C.I.& 

‘i,?M'.v , a' UOu ’"" Wl1 - 


Sir t. Lewis Tupner. 
Sir A. N, Fanshawe. 


<sl 


Sir W. R. Lawrence. 

Sir John Eliot, B.R.S. 

Rnja SirDhiraj Mahar Singh of 
Shapura. * 

Sir Gungadher Rao Ganesh 
Chief of Miraj (Senior). * 

Sardar Sir G Bakhat Kaisani, 
i r. Chief of Sarawanis. 

Maharaja Sir H. N. Singh 
Bahadur of Sonbursa. 

Maharaja Sir Peahkar Kishu 
Pershad. 

Sir P. Narsinghrao Krishna 
Murti. 


Miles. 


w 1904. 

Major-Genl. Sir R. 

K.CB 11, A, 

Sir H. T. Prinsep. 

Sardar Sir SuJtan Jan Sad- 

clozai. 

Sir Rhirozahah Merwanjee 
Mehta, M.A., Bar.-at* Law. 

H* Raja Sir Jaswatsing of 
Sailana, Central India. 

Col. Sir J. W. OttJy li.E. 

Col. Sir Buchanan Scott. 

Col Sir 1. H. K. Macdonald, C. 

B. , R. E, 

1905. 

Sri Sir Ugyen Wangcbuck, 
Tong^a, renlop of Bhutan. 

Sir Frederick S. Philpiu Lely, 

C. S.I. 


honorary knight grand commander. 

1900. 

H. I. M. Tho Emperor of Korea 


honorary knights commanders 

1892. 

H. E, Muktesar ed Bowlah-Khan of Persia. 

O' 1893. 

^ lr Leon ,E. Clement Thomas, late Governor of French settle 
m ^nt8 in India. 

r, „ r . 1901. 

■ * ^ kol, Sir E. A, R. T. Galhardo, Gov,-Gen, of Portuguese ladi$„ 
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EX-OFFICIO COMPANIONS. 


i87a 

lexander John Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.I. 

Sir George Ebenezer Wilson 
Couper, Bart., KiC.S.I., C.B. 

Sir Robert Henry Davies, 
K.C.S.I. 

Sir Robert Eyles Eger ton, 
K.C.S.I. 

The Right Hon'ble Lord Hob- 
house, K.C.S.I. 

General Sir Henry Wylie Nor- 
mcn, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Whitley Stokes, Esq., C.S.I. 

Sir John Strackey, G.C.S.I. 


<8L 


1880. 

Right Hon'ble Sir James Fer- 

g usson, Bart., G.C.S.I., 

:.C.M.G. 

The M.irquess of Ripon, K.G.» 
G.C.S.I. 

Earl of Cromer, G. C. B., G.C 
M.G., K.C.S.I. 

1882. 

Sir Courtenay Peregrine Ilbert, 
K.C.S.I. 

Sir Theodore Cracraft Hope, 
K.C.S.I. 

1883. 

Sir Auckland Olvin, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.M.G, 


COMPANIONS. 


1878. 

Richard Kaye Buckle, Esq. 

General W. G. Mainwaring. 

Rear-Admiral John Bythesea, 
K.N., C.B., V.C 

Lieut.-General Henry Moore, 
B.S.C., C.B. o J 

General William Gordon, 
B.S.C., C.B. 

Thomas Mitchel Gibbon, Esq, 

George Smith, Esq., LL.D. 

Col. John Henry Rivett-Carnac, 
Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. the Hon’ble George 
Campbell Napier. 

Roscoe Bocquet, Esq. 

1879 . 

Bomanjee Jaraaspjee Dastur, 
Esq. 

Colonel Eugene C. Impey. 

Baba Khem Singb. 

Col. Edward Samuel Ludlow. 

Surgeon-Major Daniel Robert 
Xhpmpaon, M«I>* 


Lieut.-General James Francis 
Tennant, R»E. 

M. Pierre Francois Henri, Nan- 
quette. 

iaso. 

The Rev. Father Eugene La- 
font, S.J. 

Stephen P. W. V. Luke, Esq. 

Charles James Lyall.Eaq., C.S.I. 

Charles Gordon Welland Mac- 
pherson, Esq. 

Charles Edward Pitman, Esq. 

Raja Sir Sorindro Mohun 
Tagore, Kt. 

1881. 

Richard Isaac Bruce, Esq. 

Sir Steuarfc C. Bayley. K.C.S.I. 

M. M. Pandit Mohesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna. 

Mirza Gholam Ahmed. 

Mhahzadah Sultan Jan Sud* 
dozaie- „ . , 

Brigade-Surgeon J. Anderson. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles N • 
Owon,C,M,G, 
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1882. 

Dampier, Esq. 
Mathew, Esq. 

_ Bahadur Hittu Ram. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyad Aulad 
Has&in. 

Khan Bahadur Pes ton ji Jehan- 
gir. 

Hony. Colonel John Robertson. 
1883. 

Sir Henry Christopher Mance, 
Kt. 

Heurv ^George Keene, Esq., 

Dr. Mohendro Lall Sarkar. 
Captain Claude Clerk. 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clerke. 
Surgeon-General George Bidie, 
MiB., I.M.D. 

Sir F. L. 0’Call.aghan, Esq., 
K.C.S.I., M.I.C Jr 
Major-General T. Ross Church, 
M.S.C. 

Colonel Samuel Jackson (Retd.) 
Thakur Bichu Singh. 

Fred. A. H. Elliot, Esq., B.C.S, 

. 1884. 

1 andit Het Ram. 

John F. Fleet, Esq., B.C.S. 
i he Rev. William Miller, M.A 
Benjamin Lewis Rice, Esq. 

Col. C. E. Stewart, C.B. C M.G 
Babu Durga Cham Lahfca. 

1885. 

M. Lucien Boppe. 

R. T. EL Griffith, Esq., M.A. 
Col. R. P. Nisbet, B.S.C. 

J. B. N. Hennesay, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S. 

James Burgess, Esq., LL.D., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 

George Hamnet, Esq. 
blr t Ramaswamy Mudaliar 
Avar gal* Kt. 

1880. 

r ' a ‘ S°, wel, > Esq. 

a* V '‘ Browning, Esq,, M.A, 

4 N. Wollaaton, Esq. 


§L 


Muhammad Hasan Khan 
Babu Sarat Chandar 
Ben. 

Maj.-Gen. Viscount Downe. 
Deputy Surg.-Genl. A.M. Dallas. 
F. C. Kennedy, Esq. 

Sir George Watt, M.D. 

Sir John William Tyler, Kt., 
M.D. 

Lt.-Gen. A. Le Mesurier, R.E. 
J. R. E. J. Royle, Esq. 

1887. 

John Lockwood Kipling, Esq. 
Dr. F. Kielhorn, Pk. D? 

Rai Mahta Punua Lall. 
Brig.-Surg. H. E. Busteed, M.D, 
Carl L. Griesbach, Esq. 

Lt.-Col. F. D. Raikes. 

William Wordsworth, Esq. 
Sirdar Shere Ahmed Khan. 
Sirdar MuhammadAslamKhan 
Henry M. Mathews, Esq. 
Colonel John Stewart, R.A. 
Syed Amir Ali, Calcutta. 

Wm. James Maitland, Esq. 
Moung U. Pe Zi Linkedaw Myo 
Wun, of Mandalay. 

Kumar Shri Kaluba of Cutcb. 

Lt Col. C. W.Muir, C.B. 

1888. 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam, Kt. 

Col. H. C. E. Ward, B.S.C. 

F. T. G. Walton, Eaq. 

Nawab Syed Ameer Hossein. 
Major-Geah C. B. Maclean, 
C B 

Edmund Forster Webster, Esq. 
Alexander John Lawrence, Esq. 
Major-General J, C. Berkeley, 
M.S.C, 

Hira Sahib Lai Rama Naj 
Persbad Singh. 

CharlesHeuryTawney, Esq. 

Col. Thoross Weldon, M.S.C' 
fienry Irwin, Esq., M.l.C.E, 
Arthur H. Hildebrand, Esq. 

Sir James Walker, 

Lt.-Col. Buchanan Scott, R.E. 
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1889. 

.Jishna G. Bbandarkar. 
5 or^vMaj. J. Findlay, M.B. 

A. Wallis Paul, Esq. 

Kayner Childe Barker. 

Lt-Col. C. H- Ellison Adamson. 
Brigade-Surgeon Lu-uol. l. -d. 

Johu°Walker Buyers, Esq. 

1890. 

Col. William Merriraan, K.E. 
Major-Genl• W. P. Tomkins, 
R.E. 

Barthold KSbbgntrop, Esq. 

I,. P. Walsh, Esq. 

enry Paul Todd-Naylor, Esq. 
James Robert Ueid, Esq. 

John David Rees, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Hafiz 
Abdul Kerim Hafiz. 

James Buckingham, Esq. 
Jeremiah Garrett Horsfall, Esq. 

James George Henry Glass, 

Edmund Neel, 1sav ij 0 j. 

Captain George Eindsay hoi 

ford, 

1891. 

Lieut.-Col. L.H.E. Tucker. 
Hajah Jag Mobun Singh. 
Theodore cooke. Esq. 
Brig.-Surgeon T. E. E. !5ro» n, 
M.D. 

James E. O’Couor, Esq. 

Waller Roper Lawrence, Esq. 
Brig-Sur.-Liettt.-Col Thomas 

H. Hendley. 

Ernest O. \V v alker, Esq. 

John P. Hewett, Esq. 

Dr. Wilhem fechUch, P-H. D. 
Cant. F. E. Younghusband, 
1st K. H. Cds. 

Vincent Robinson, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur M. E- ^rz 
Jan, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.EC.E. 

1892. f T , 

Frederic Clinton Daukes, Esq., 

I. C.S. 


<SL 


Lt.-Col. Henry Percy 
destre Leigh. — — 

Herbert HopeRisley,Esq.,I.C.S. 
Joseph Bampfylde Fuller, Esq., 
ICS 

Sir* William Turner Thiselton- 
Dyer, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 

Colonel John W. Oitley, R.E. 
Frederick Ewat Robertson, 
Esq., M.I.C-E. 

Honiesh Chandra Dutt, Esq., 

C S 

Arthur J. Hughes, Esq., M. I. 
C.E. 

Major Hugh Daly, I.S.C. 

George Pringle Rose, Esq., M. 
Inst. C.E. 

Diwun Gaupat Itao. 

1893. 

William B. Oldham, Esq. 
Colonel K. J. L. MacKenzie. 
Colonel W. G. Cummin*. R,E. 
Maj.Gen. G. E. Marshall, 
R E 

Sirdar Bahadur Jagat Singh. 
Edward Horace Man, Esq. 
Nowroji Maneckji Wadia, Esq. 
Captain A. Campbell, D.S.O. 
Shaik Baba-ud-din, Nawab-i- 

Brtg.-Surg.-U.Col. D. D. Cun- 
ningham. M.B.,F.R.b. 

tesrsssftl^ 

Richardson. 

1894. 

Phcrozeshah M. Mehta, Esq. 

Paul Gregory Melitus, Esq.* 

Lieutcol G. M, Moore. 
Lieut.-Col. E. H. Fenn. 
Lieut.-Col. U. Carnac Temple. 
Coi. J. W. Ilogge. 

E. C. S. George, Esq. 

R, W. E. H. Vincent, Esq. 
Major A. 11. McMahon, 
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or-k/Mannrrs Smith,V.C. 
-^Donald, Esq. 

If. Mir Mahamad Hasan AH 

Colonel Frank W. Cbattorton. 

George A. Grierson, Esq., i.Eo. 

Francis J. E. Spring, Esq., 
L G E 

Graham Anderson, Esq. 

Kao Bahadur Shriram Bliiknji 
Jaihar, B.A. 

1895. 

Fazulbhoy Vi 8 hr a in. 

Colonel Henry Sullivan Jarett. 

Colonel Henry-Briatow Sander- 
8on, I.S.C. 

Rao Bahadur Diwan Jajhaf 
Singh Ju Deo of Charkhari.. 

Arthur Crommelin Haukio, 
Esq., C.I.E. 

Adam Gillies Tytler, Esq. 

Veterinary Captain J. A. Nunn, 
D.S.O., F.R. C.V.S. 

Khan Bahadur Hak Nawaz 
Khan. 

The lion. Gangadhar Rao Ma- 
dhav Chitnavis. 

I he Hon. Mr. Charles Edward 
Buckland, I.C.S. 

Alexander B. Patterson, Esq., 
I.C.S, 

Henry Arbuthnot Acworth, 
Esq,, I.C.S. 

Col. Charles Arkcoll Porteous, 
I.C.S. 

Col. Clayton Turner Lane, I.S.C, 

S. W. Edgerley, Esq., I.C.S. 

Trichinopoly Rayalu Arakia 
Swarui Thumboo Chetty. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Abdul 
Jabbar. 

Capt. W. R. Yielding, D.S.O., 

. I.S.C. 

Henry J Stanyon. Esq. 

■^unshi Hafiz Abdul Karim. 

0 . „ 1396 . 

Patrick Playfair. 

Uapa Dalip Singh, Chief of 

■Baghat, 


Or 

oru^J#s|^ 


i Frederick John Johnstond,. 

Col. R. I. Crawford, I.S.C. 
Richard M. Dane, Esq., I.C.S. 
Surgn. Lt.-Col. S. H. Browne, 
M.D. I.M.S. 

Rash Behari Ghosh, 

Frank Henry Cook, Esq. 

Henry O’Connell Cardoza, Esq. 
Major John Shakespeare, D.S O. 
Raja Bhup Indra Bikram Singh 
of Pujagpur. 

Ilony. Lt.-Col. James John 
Macleod, V. D. 

Captain Norman Franks 
Rao Bahadur Chunilal Venilal. 
1897. 

Sir W. E. Cooper. 

Alex. Anderson. 

Maharaja Rajeshwari Samkara 
Subhaiya. 

Lieutenant E. W. Petley, R.N. 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Bhag Ram. 
Khan Bahadur Novroji Pes- 
tonji Vakil. 

Khan Bahadur Muncherjl 
Rustomji Dholu. 

Col. Russell U. Pul ford, B.E. 
Rai Bahadur l. Anandu 

Charlu. V. V. Avarga . 

Co). A. G. A. Durand, C.B., 
ICS. 

Benjamin T. Finch. 

Frederick S. Bullock, I C.S. 
Charles H. Reynolds, MILL 
Maj.-Geu. Beauchamp DuH, 
C B 

Col R A. Wahab, R. L. 

Nawab Afsar-udDowla All 
Beg of Hyderabad. 

Edwin Darlington. 

James Straeban, M.I.C.K. 

Rev. D. J. Husband. F.H.L.S 
I). Waldemar Mordecai HafL 

D. August F. Rudolf Hoernle, 
Rustomji D. Mehta. 

C. G. \V. Hasting 
Honv. Commander A, W. 
Chitty. 
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rJDauiat Kara. 

_. F. Gordon. 

H. K. Drummond. 

1898. 

Benjamin Robertson, I.C.S. 
Robert Bajton Joyner, M.I.C.E. 
Lt.-Col. F. F. MacCartie, M.B., 

I.M.S. t ^ 

Virchand Dipcband. 

Philip Chichele Hyde Snow. 
Tahiiram Hemchand. 

C S. Crole, I.C.S. 

The Raja of Awq. 

I). J. Macpberson, I.C.S. 

J . C. Arbuthnotfc, I.C.S. 

R. W. Carlyle. 

H. C. Ferard, I.C.S. 

Capt. J. Ramsey. 

C. G. Palmer, M.I.C.E. 
Lieut.-Col. D. P. Masson, V.D. 
Bai Bahadur Bipip Krishna 

Slmbzada Mohamed Buktiyar 

LL-CoL S. J. Thomson, I.M.S, 
Alexander Pennycuick. 

Col. 4. M. Branfoot. 

K. F. Jacob, A.M.I.C.E. 

Major R. J. Seallon, D.S.G, 
Capt. Kunwar Bri Bikram 

Singh of Sirmur. 

Lt. A. B. Minchin. 

W. T, van Soineren. 

Charles Still. 

Tabilram Kbepachand. 

Babu Joy Gobind Law. 

Lt.-CoJ. H. K. McKay T I,MS. 
John Sime. . ^ ^ _ 
Alexander Izat, M.I.C.E. 

Bai Bahadur Dhanput Rai 
Sirdar, Jaipur. . 

Khan Bahadur DhaBjibhai 
Fakirji Commodore, 

Major W. B Browning, I.M.S. 
1 ia-jor J. J. Holdaworth. 

F. J. Needham, 
pdplji BipahftW, 


<8L 


Robert Giles. 

Vishvanath P. Madhav Kao, 

H. B. H, Turner. 

Lt.-Col. W. G. King, M.B., 

I.M.S. 

J. S. Gamble. 

Khan Bahadur Khursedji R. 

Thanawala. 

George W. Forrest. 

Capt. F. B. Young. 

Reg. H. Greenstreet. 

Khan Bahadur Kazi Jalal uq 
din Akhundgada of Kandahar. 
Ch. Leslie Sutherland. 

1900. 

J. Sturrock, I.C.S. 

J. S. Beresford, M.I.C.E. 

Lieut.-Colonel M. J. Meade. 

E. L. Cappel I.C.S. 

L. Hare. I.C.S. 

Major G. O. Roos-Keppel. 

G. M. Harriott, A.M.I.C.E. 

A. M. Lindsay, Bank of Bengal. 
Maung-on Gaing, Rangoon. 
Sirdar Muhammad Yakub Is¬ 
mail, Bombay. 

F. G. Trevor, India Office. 

F. W. Smith, India Office. 

Rai Bahadur K. D. Datta, Coocb 
Behar. _ _ . 

Diwan Bahadur Pakam Rajft- 
ratna Mudaliyar. tot? 

W. C. Hughes, F.K.C., M.I.C.E. 
Col. S L. Jacob, R.E. ' 

Lt.-Col. A. M. Crofts, LM.S- 
Edmund Penny, M.I.C.L. 
Henry Marsh, M.I.C.E. 

CaptainB.E.M. Gurdon,D.S.O., 
LC.S. 

George Macartney 
Rai Bahadur Kailash Chandra 
Bose. 

Henrv Felix Hertz. 

General-Houthurn Schindler. 
(Hon.) 

Courtney W. B^nne^t. 
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1901. 

iiure Singh of Chumba. 

, W. S. Goodridge, RiN. 
Cof. S. 0. F. Peile. 

Bertram P. Stander. 

Henry A. Sim. 

Major J. R. Dunlop-Smlt.b. 
Lt.-Col. J. Crimmin, V.C. 
Major G. H. Loch. 

Fardunji K. Taraporewala. 
Babu Kali Nath Mitter. 

F. W. Latimer. 

Sir W. J. Soulsby, Kut. 

Lt.-Col. W. J. U. R&insford, 

R. A. M. C. 

Col. O. C. Radford, I.S.C. 
Lt.-Col. G. K, Scott Moncreiff. 
R.E. 

Maj. J. J. C. Watson* M.D„ 
&A.M.G, 

Maj. T. E. Scott, D S.O k , LS.C. 
Lt.-Col. L. A. Waddell* I.M.S. 
Sardar Mir A. All Khan of 
Mai or Kotla. 

Suhadar Maj. Sardar Khan, 
Hongkong Regt. 

Subadar Maj. Yasin Khan, 
Commander G E. Holland. 
D.S.O., R.I.M. 

Thomas Conlan, Bar,-at-Law. 
Sidney Preston, A.M.I.C.E. 
Murray Hammick, I.C.S. 
Alexander Pedler, F.R.S. 
Richard A. Lamb, I.C.S. 
William S. Meyer. I.C.S. 
Alexander L. P. Tucker, I.C.S. 
W. L. Harvcv, T.C.S. 

S. H. Butler, I.C.S. 

Bah. Kanchl Krtshnaswami 
.. Rao Diwan of Travancore. 
Lt.-Col. J. Clibborn, I.S.C. 

Col. G. Wingate, I.S.C. 

Lt.-Col, G. H. D. Gimlett, M.D., 

4 1.MLS. 

Arthur H. Wallis. 

Alexander J. Dunlop. 

George H. D. Walker. 

A. F, Piahey, I.S.C. 



Rai Bah. Navak Chand 
ter of Indore. 

Capt. F. C. Webb Ware, I.S.C 
Hon. Maj. T. H. Hill. J.S.IVI.D, 

1902. 

Hon. Rao Bah. C. Jambuligatn 
Mudaliyar. 

Alexander Porteous, I.C S, 
Stuart M. Fraser, I,C 4 S. 

John G. Loriner, I.C.S. 

Lt.-Col. T. E. L. Bate, I.MB. 
Hon’ble L. M. St. Clair, A.M, 
ICE 

John Benton, F.C.H., M.I.C.E. 
Marshall Reid. 

Rao Bab. Pandit S. Pershad, 
Maj. H. L. Shower3, I.S.C, 

Maj. T. G. Cox, I.S.C. 

Babu Naiin Bihari Sircar* 

Maj.-Gen. F. E. A, Chamler, 
I.S.C. 

1903. 

Col. E. de Brath. 

Col. TreverJyan R. Wynne, 

Maj. C. A. Kemball. 

Lt.-Col. W. Loeh. 

Lt.-Col. G. Bomford, M.D., 
I.M.S. 

Lt.-Col. Jchn Hoddlng, V.D. 
Maj. A. W, Alcock, lAtS. 
Lt.-Col. H. B. Thornhill, I A. 
Maj. M. W. Douglas, I. A. 

Maj. Havelock Hudson. 

Capt, A. D*Arcy Bannerman, 

F. G. Maclean. 

W. B. de W inton. 

Algernon Elliot. 

H. W. C. Oarnduff. 

Edward Giles. 

H. K. Beauchamp. 

Robert Nathan. 

Arthur Hill. 

Douglas Donald. 

W. D. Cruickshank* 

T. J. Bennett, 

J. O. B. Saunders, 

Henry Wenden. 

C. H, Wilson* 
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fenderson. 

Vest. 

^•vv .Charles Brown. 

^feorgo Huddleston. 

Cii. J. Keene. 

H. Le Mesurier. 

John Pollen, I.C.S., LL.D. 

Rai Bah. P. Chunder Chatfcerji, 
Rai Bah. Ganga Ram. 

Hirjibhai M. Rustomji. 
Jag&dish Chundra. Bose. 
Fardoonji Jamsetji. 

Nawab M. Sharif Khan, of Dir. 
Nawab Hafiz Mahomed. 

Nawab Fatehali Khan, Kazil* 
bash, 

ITohtar Shuja-ul-Mulk of Chit- 
ral. 

Mir Mahomed Na 2 im Khan Mir 
of Hunza. 

Raja Sikaoder Khan of Nagar. 
Khan Bah. Moulvi Khuda 
Buksh. 

Rao Bah. S. Sunder Lai of 
Kishengar. 

Rao Bah. Munshi Balmukan- 
dasa. 

Abdulla Khan, Alizai. 

Kun Kyi Sawbha of Mong Nai, 
Mir Mehrali K. Nazim of 
Mekrnn, 

Mahamahopadya Pundit Gun- 
gadar fehastri. 

IDOL 

Cant. A. D. G. Bannerman, I.A, 
W. T. Blanford, Esq. LL D.. 
F.R S. 

The Hon, Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, 

R. D. Hare, Esq. 

Win. Bell Eso. 

C H. A. Hill Esq., I.C.S. 

W. B. Gordon. Esq A M.l.G.H, 
J Walker, Esq., LC.S. 


Maj. R. A. E, Bonn. 
Madhusudkan Das, Esq^7 i of 


<sl 


Perran, Esq., 


Cuttack. 

Geo. James 
M.I.C.E, 

Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, 
Talukar of Kila Purtabgarh 
Oudb. 

Raja Jahandad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

The Hon. Mr, Shankadan 
Nayar. 

Win. N. Porter, Esq. 

S. Finney Esq, 

E. W. Stoney, Esq., BI.E. 
M.I.C.E. 

A. Monro, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 

W, Home, Esq. 

FI J. Johnston, Esq, 

Alex. V. Knynett, Esq. 

C, W. Waddington, Esq.. M.A. 

Raja Rampal Singh of Kori 
Sadanti of the Rai Bcreiiii 
Dist. of Aundh, 

IChan Bahadur Burjorji Dor- 
abji, Patel. 

I. C. White. 

Capt. W. F. T. O'Connor, U. A. 

Liouel Trininger. 

1005 , 

Major R. Bird, I.M.S. 

David B. Horne. 

Major O. B. Rawlinson. 

F*. G. P. Macdonnell. 

Capt, G. Wilson, B. I M, 

Commander S. W. Kemp. 

W. H. Moreland. 

E. S. 13. Stevenson. 

Raja of Parlakimodi. 

Chief (Senior,)of Kagal, 

Sardar Jallal Khan. 


OFFICERS OF THE ORDER, 

Secy. L. W. F»ane, I.C.S. 

Registrar. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., C.S.J. 






PRINCIPAL NATIVE RULING CHIEFS OF INDIA, 

DENT RULING CHIEFS ON THE FRONTIER OF INI 

Lf£lutfnstan and its Dependencies.—H. H. Siraj-i »-Miliat- 
Wad-din Amir Sir Habibulla Khan, g.c.m.g, l< 0,000 sq mis , 
Pop. 5 , 1 : 00 , 000 , Rev. Rg. 1,01,00,000. British Agent, Malek 
Khuda Buksh, Tiwana. 

Nepal.-H. H. Maharaja Dhira.i Prithvi Bir 

Jung Bahadur Sah Bahadur Shamsber Jang, 1 , 004 , 00 ' sq. mi.. 
Pop. 5,000,000, Rev. Rs. 1,5 0,00,000. Resident, Katmandu. 

PRINCIPAL NATIVE RULING CHIEFS OF INDIA. 

Aialgarh (Central India)—H. II. Maharaja Sawai Ran jor Singh 
Bahadur, 56, Bundela Rajput, 771 sq. mis., Pop. 78,236, Rev. 
Rs. 2,10,898. Pol. Agent, Bundelkhand (Nowgong). 

Alirajpur (Central India)—Rana Partab Singh, 24, Sisodiya 
Rajput, 836 sq. mis., Pop. 50,185, Rev. Rs. 1,00,000. Pol. Agent, 
Bhopawar (Sirdarpore). 

Alwar iRainutana)—H. IT. Maharaja Sawai Ja! Singh Bahadur, 
23, NaruliaRajput, 3,114 sq. mis., Pop. 828,487, Rev. Rs. 30,00,600, 
Pol. Agent (Alwar). 

Bahawalpur (Punjab)—IT. H. Rukn-ud-Daula Na«rat Jang 
Haflz-uI-Mulk Mulkhis-ud-Daulab Nawab Sir Sadik Muhammad 
Khan Bahadur, 22, Daudputra, 15,000 sq. mis,, Pop. (20,877. 
Rev. Rs. 24 00,000. Pol. Agent. (Umballa). 

Balasinor (Bombay)-Nawab Munawar Khanji, Babi ol, II 
Babi Pathan, 180 sq. ml*., Pop. 32,018, Rev. Re. 2,J),o<0. Pol 
Ascent, Revva Kantha (Godhra). 

Bansda (Bombay)—-Mabarawal Sri Pratapsingii Gulabsingji, 
Raja of, 41, Solanki Rajput, 215 sq. mis.. Pop. 40,382, Uev. 
Rs. 2,92,000. Agent to H. K. the Governor, Surat (Surat). 

Banswara Rajputana)—II. H. Rai-i-Raiyan Mabarawal Sri 
Lachhman Singh Bahadur, 60, Sisodiya Rajput, 1,91(5 sq. nils.. 
Pop. i49,125, Rev. Rs. 2,59,IKK). Resident, Meywar (Oodey- 
pore). 

Baoni (Central India)—H. H. Aznm-ul-Umara Sahib-i-Jab Mibiri 
Sardar Nawab Riaz-ul-Hasan Khan Bahadur /.afar Jang, 
Pathan. 122 sq. mis., Pop, 19,780, Rev. Rs. 83,473. Pol. Agent, 
Bundelkhand (Nowgong). 

Baraundha (Central India)- Baja Thakur Pawhad Singh, IW 
Raghubansi Rajput, 217 «>. mis., Bop. 16,724, Rev. Rs. 3b,000. 
Pol. Agent Bagelkhand (Sutna). 

Bariya (Bombay)—Mabarawal Sri Manaingjj Prlthlr^ji. Rajaof 
50, Chau ban Rajput., 813 sq. mis.. Pop. 81,4-7. lev. Rs. 4,I>,00(). 
Pol. Agent, Rewa Kantha (Godhra). 
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w -/H*. H. Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat*i-Inglishia Mafcal 
Rao Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel Shamsher Bamra 
5^*** 42 » Mahratta, 8,22G sq. mis.. Pop. 1,932,692, Rev 
^ 1*33,00,000. Agent to the Govr.-Genera), Baroda (Baroda). 
Barwani (Central India)—Rana RaDjit Singh, 17, Sisodiva 
Rajput, 1,178 sq. mis., Pop. 76,130, Rev. ‘ Rs. 30,000. Pol. 
A^6Qt<; Bhopawar (Sird&rpyrc). 

Bhartpur vRajputana)—H. H. Maharaja Brajindra Sawai Kishen 
Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jan g, 6. Jat, 1,982 sq. mis.. Pop. 
6,26,605, Rev. Rs. 36,54,327. Pol. Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States (Agra). 

Bhavnagar (Bombay)—H. H. Bhavsingji Takhtsingji Thakur 
oahebof, 30, Gohel Rajput, 2,860 sq. mis., Pop. 12,001, Rev. 
Rs. 40,22,000. Pol. Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 

Bhopal (Central India)—K. H. Nawab .Shah Jaban Begum 47 

ife pop - “”*• R - ksV^’pV,: 

Bhor (Bombay) Shankar Rao Chiinnaji, PantSaohir*. r>i Brahmin 
1.49L sq. mis. Pop. 37,268, Rev. Rs. 4,56,279. Pol. Agent, Collector 
of Poona. 

Bij&war (Central India)—H. H. Maharaja Sawai Singh, Bahadur, 
28, Bundela Rajput, 974 sq. mis., Pop. 110,500, Rev. Rs. 1,17,000. 
Pol. Agent, Bundelkhand (Nowgong). 


Bikanir (Rajputana)—H. H. Maharaja Raj Rajeshwar Shiro* 
man Sri Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, k.c.i.e.. 25, Rathor Raipur 
23,173 aq. mis., Pop. 584,027, Rev. Rs. 20,00,000. Pol. Agent’ 
Bikanir (Bikanir). * ’ 

Bundi Rajputana)—H. H. Maharao Raja Sir Raghubir Singh, 
Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k.c\8.i., 3d, Chauhan Rajput, 2,220 bq. mis.. 
Pop. 171,227, Rev. Rs. 8,00,000. Pol. Agent, Haraoti and Tonk 
(Deoli, Rajputana). 


Cambay (Bombay)—H. H. Nawab Jafar All Khan Sahib Bahadur 
57, Moghal. 350 sq. mis., Pop. 75,225, Rev. Rs. 6,00,000. Pol*Meal 
Agent, Kaira (Kaira). 


Chamba (Punjab)—If. H. Raja Sham Singh, 39, Rajput, 3,12C sq. 
mis., Pop, 127,831, Rev. Rs. 3,50,000. Cominr. and Supdt., 
Lahore Divn, (Lahore). 

Charkhari (Central India)—H. H. Maharaja Adhiraj Sipahdar-ul- 
Mulk Sir Mulkban Singh Bahadur, k.o i.e., 35, Bundela Rajput, 
702 sq. mis., Pop. 123,954, Rev, Rs. 6,00,000 Pol. Agent, 
Bundelkhand (Nowgong). 

Chhatarpur (Central India)—H. H, Raja Vishwanath .Singh 
Bahadur, 39, Puar Rajput, 1,115 sq. mK, Pop. 150,139, Rev. 
Rs. 3,21,000. Pol. Agent, Bundelkhand (Nowgong.) 

t’hotp Udaipur Bombay)—Maharawal Sri Fatehsingbjl Mot! 
wlngji. Raja of, 21. Chauhan Rajput, 873 sq. mis. Pop. 04,62i 
^ v. Eg. 2,90,000, Pol, Ageut Rewa Kantha (Godhra), 
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ladras)—El. H. Raja Sir Sri Rama Varma, g.c.s 
riya, 1,862 sq, min., Pop. 812,025, Rev. Rs.2! 

^ dent, Travancore and Cochin (Trivandrum). 

Danta (Bombay)—Maharana Sri Jaswantsingji Harisinji. 56 
Parroar Rajput, 347 sq, mis. Pop. 15,262, Rev. R9. 29,780, Pol 
Agent. Mam Kantba. 

Datia (Central India)—H. H. Maharaja Lokindar Sir Bhawani 
Sjngh Bahadur, k.c.s.i,, 60, Bundela Rajput, 837 sq. mis., Pop 
173, <59, Rev. Rs. 4,00,390. Pol. Agent, Bundelkhaad (Nowgong) 
Dewas (Central India) [Senior Branch]—H. H. Raja Tuko Rao 
Puar, 17, Puar Rajput, 446 sq. inis.. Pop. 02,312, Rev. 
Rs. 3,75,000. Agent to the Govr.-Genl. for Central India (Indore). 
Dewas (Central India) [Junior Branch]-- H. H, Rnia Malhar 
§ a0 o?n^\ 281 Puar Bajput, 440 sq. mis., Pop. 54,904, Rev. 
Rs. 3,50,000. Agent to the Govr.-Genl. for Centra) India (Indore). 
Ohar (Central India)-H. H. Raja Udajirao Puar, 19 Puar 
Rajput, 1,739 sq. mis., Pop. 142,715, Rev. Rs. 7,70,000. I>ol. 
Agent, Bhopawar (Sirdarpore). 

Dharampur (Bombay)—Maharana Sri Mohandevji Naraindevji, 
Sisodiya Rajput, 794 sq. mis., Pop. 100,43:.)! 
Rov. Rs. 3,84,000. Agent to H. E. the Governor, Surat (Surat). 
Bholpur (RajputaDa) —Major H. H. Rais-ud-Daula Sip&hd&r-ul- 
Mulk Maharaja-Adhiraj Sri Savvai Maliaraj Runa Ram Singh 
Gokinrira Bahadur, Diler Jang Jai Beo, 12, Jar, 1,154 sq. mis., 
» op. 270,970, Rev. Rs. 9,93,000. Pol. Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States (Agra). 

Dhrangadra <BombayV— II. H. Ajitsingji Jaswantsingji Raj 
Sahib of, 33 Jhala Rajput, 1*156 sq. mis.. Pop. 70.860, Rev. 
Ra. 6,29 000. Pol. Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 

Dhro! (Bombay)— Thakur Sahib Harisingji Jaiaingji, 00, Jareja 
Rajput, 2,823 aq. mla., Pop. 21,906, Rev. Re. 1,73,000. Pol. 
Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 

Dungarpur (Rajputana)— H. H, Maharawal Bijai Singh, Bahadur, 
18, Sisodiya Rajput, 1,447 sq. mis., Pop. 100,103, Rev, Rs. 1,41,392. 
Resident, Meywar (Oodeypore). 

Faridkot (Punjab)— H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat-i Nishan-i-Ha. rat i- 
Kaiser-I-Hind, Barar Bans Raja Bialbir Singh Bahadur, 36, 
Barar Jat, Sikh, 648 sq. mis.. Rop. 124,912, Rev. Rs. 4,25,000. 
Commissioner and Supdt., Jullunder Division (Jullunder). 
Condal (Bombay)— H. H. Sir Bhagwatsingji Sagramji, k.o.i.e., 
Thakur Sahrb of, 40, Jareja Rajput, 1,024 sq. mis.. Pop. 102,059, 
Rey. Rn. 18,76,000. Political Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 
Gwalior (Central India)—H. E IMukhtaruJ-Mulk Azim-ui- 
Iktidar, Rafi-us-Shan Wala SMkoh Moht&sham-i-Raurau 
Umdat-ul-Uraara Maharaja -dhiroj Alijah Hi an, us-Salt&nat 
Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Sindhia Bahadur Srinath Mansur-i- 
Earaan FidwM-Hazrat-l-Malika-i Muazzatna-i id-Darja-i- 
Pnglistan, g.c.s.i.. c.v.o., A.r.o, 29. Mahratta, 29,000, sq mis., 

lop. 8,933,001, Rev. Rs, 1,37,80,000. Resident, Gwalior (Gwalior), 
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ydo^liad (Deccan)—II. H. Asaf Jah Muzaflar-ul-jVl 
%ijn-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daulah Nawab MirSirMahfc 

Bahadur Fateh Jang, G.c.s.i., 39, Turkman, 82.698so. 
d3., Pop. 11,141,142, Rev. Rs. 3,58,80,000. Resident, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

Idar (Bombay)—Major-Gen. II. H. Maharaja Pertab Singh g.c s.r. 
K.c.B., a.d.c., 00, Rithor Rajput, 1,900 sq. rnls., Pop. ’ 108,55?’ 
Rev. Rs. 4,90,000. Pol. Agent, Mahi Kantha (Sadra). ’ 

Iudore (Central India)—H. H. Maharaja-dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Sawai Taira Rao Holkar Bahadur, 15, Makratta, 0,500 so. nils. 
Pop. 8,50,690, Rev. Rs. 76,00,000. Agent to the Governor’ 
General for Central India (Indore). 

dlajputana)— H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Ilindustan Raj 
Rajindri*. Sri Maharaja-dhiraj Sawai Sir Mad ho Singh Baha¬ 
dur, g.c.s.i., g.c.t.e., g.c.v.o., 43, Kachhwaha Rajput, 15.579 
sq. mis., Pop. 2,658,666, Rev. Rs. 62,05,321. Resident, Jeypore 
(Jaipur). 

Ja dmir (Rajputana)-H. H. Maharaja-dhiraj Mabarawal 
Sail vali an Bahadur, 18, Jadu Bhatti Rajput, 1G OG2 
Pop. 75,370, Rev. Rs. 1,00,000. Resident, Western Rajputana 
States (Jodhpur). 

Jammu aud Kashmir—Maj.-Gen. II. H. Maharaja Sir Partab 
Singh Indar Mahlndar Bahadur, Sipar-i-Saltanat, g.c.s.i., 55, 
Dogra Rajput, 80,000 sq. mis., Pop. 2,900,373, Rev. Rs. 75,94,000. 
Resident, Kashmir (Srinagar, Kashmir, and, in the winter, 
Sialkot, (Punjab). 

Janjira (Bombay)- Nawab Sidi Sir Alimad Khan k.c.i.e., 43, 
Abyssinian, 321 sq. mis., Pop. 85,414, Rev. Rs. 4,95,000. Pol. 
Agent, Janjira (Alibag, Kolaba.) 

Jaora (Central India)—II. II. Fakhr-nd-Daula Nawab Iftikhar 
Ali Khan Bahadur Saulaf Jang, 22, Pathan, 568 so, mis. Pop. 
81,185, Rev. Rs. 9,60,000. Pol. Agent, Western Mahva (Agar! 
Central India). 

Jhahua (Central India)— H. H. Raja Udai Singh, 29, Rah tor 
Rajput, 1,330 sq. mis., Pop. 80,889, Rev. Rs. 1,10,000. Pol. 
Agent, Bhopawar (SJrdarpore). 

•Thalawar (Rajputana)—H. H Raj Rana Bhananii Singh 82, 
Jhala Ilajput, 810 sq. mis., Pop. 90,175, Rev. Rs. 5,00,000, Pol. 
Agent Kota (Jhalrapatam). 

Jind (Punjab)— H. H. Farzandi-Dilband Ranikh-ul-Itikad 
3)auiat-i*IngliBhia Raja-i-Rajagan Raja Ranblr Singh Bahadur, 
2’, Sidhu Jat, Sikh, 1,268 sq. mis., Pop. 282,003, Rev. 
Rs. 14 90,009. Pol. Agent, i’kulkan States, Umballa. 

Jodhpur —See Marwar. 

Junagarh (Bombay)—II. H. Kasulkhanji Mahabutkhanji, Nawab 
of, 47, Babi Pathan, 3,283 sq. mis.. Pop. 395,428. Rev. 
Rs. ^6,62,000. Pol. Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 

Ivah| ur [Bilaspur] (Punjab)—H. If, Raja Bije Chand, 82, Rajput, 
;■’! *9- mis., Pop. 00,873, Rev. Rs. 1,57,000. Supdfc., Hill Slates 
(ounla). 
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^Baluchistan)—II. H. Beglar Begi Mir Sir Matr 
I.E., Wall of, 41, Baluch, 71,765 sq. nils., Pop. od7. 

&a.‘8,00,000. Pol. Agent, Kalat. 

Kanurthala (Punjab)— H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-uMtikad, 
Baulat-i-Inglisiiia Ilaja-i-Rajagan Raja Sir Jagatjlt Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.s I,, 33, Jat Kalal, 650 sq. mis., Pop. J14,3.>1, Rev. 
Rs. 20,00,000. The Raja's estates in Oudh have a population 
of 253,000 (1881) and a revenue of Iis. 9,2o,000. Comuar. and 
Supt., Jullundur Divn. (Jullundur). 

KiVrauli (Baiputana)-H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhanwar Pa! Deo Ba¬ 
hadur Yadukal Chandra Bbal, K.«) I.K., 39 Jadon Rajput. t..d 
sq. tula., Pod. 1515,780, Kcv. Bs. 5,09,000. Pol. Agent, Eastern 
Kajputaua States (Agra). 

Karond [or Kalaliandi] (Central Provinces)—Raja Brajinohurv 
Deo, 9, Rajput, 3,745 sq. mis., Pop. 336,901, Rev. Rs. I,o3,000. 
Pol. Agent for the Chhatisgark Feudatories (Raipur, Central 
Provinces). 

Khairpur [Sind] (Bombay)-H. II. Mir Sir Paiz Muhammad 
Khan, g.c.i.b., 70, Talpur. 0,109 sq. mis., Pop. 199,313, Rev. 
Rs. 12,56,000. Pol. Agent, Khairpur (Shikarpur, bind), 

Khilchipur (Central India)-Kao Bahadur Bhawani Singiybjtf, 
Khichi Rajput, 204 sq. mis.. Pop. 31,143, Rev. Rs. 1,00,000. 
Pol. Agent, Bhopal (Sehore). 

Kishen garb (Raj putana)—H.II. Maharaja-dhirs j Madan Singh 
Bahadur, 21. Rathor Rajput, 858 sq. mis., Pop. 90,9A), Rev. 
Rs. 6,50,000. Resident, Jaipur (Jaipur). 

Kolhapur (Bombay)— H. H. Sir Shahu Chhatrapati Mabaraj, 
r. r.s.i., Raja of, 31, Mahratta, 2,855 sq. i ds., Pop. 913,131, Rev. 
Rs. 48,46,000. Pol. Agent, Kolhapur (Kolhapur). 

Kota (Raj pu tana)—H. H. Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bjihadur 
k 32, Ilava Rajput. 5,781 sq. mis., Pop. ol»,051, lev. 

Rs. 28,13,000. Pol. Agent, Kotah (Kot&b). 

Kuch Behar (Bengal)-(Y.Umol H. II. Maharaja vSir Nripendra 
Narayan Bhup Bahadur, g.c.i.k., c b., a.h.o., 43, Kshafnva, 
1.807 sq. mis., Pop. 506,974, Rev. Rs. 22,20,000. Direct’v under 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Bengal. 

Kutch (Bombay)—Ii. H. Maharao Sri Mirza Rim Sawd Sir 
Khengarii Bahadur, g.c.i.k., lino of. 89, Jlmreja Rajput. .,oi 
sq. mis., Pop. 488,022, Rev. Rs. 30,50,000. Pol, Agent, tutrli 

(Bfauj), . , oo 

Ttas Bela (Baluchistan)—Mir Kama) Khan, Jaui of, .v$„ 
n,357 sq. mis., Pop. 56,000, Rev. Rs 2,tj,000. Agent to the 
Pol. Agent South Baluchistan (Karachi), 
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ttiramBombay)—Sir Jaswantsingji Fatehsingji* k.c.i.E;, 
va wp of, 46, Jhala Rajput, 044 sq> nils.. Pop. 31,28 
2,87,000. Pol. Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 

nawara (Bombay)—Maharana Sri Sir Vakhatsingji, k.c.i.e.* 
Raja of, 44, Solanki Rajput, 388 sq. mis., Pop. 03,968. Rev. 
Rs. 2,83,000. Pol. Agent, Bewa Kantha (Godhra), 

Maihar (Central India)—Raja Raghbir Singh, 01, Jogi, 400 aa 
mis., Pop. 63,702, Rev. Rs. 74,000. Pol. Agent, Baghelkhand 
(Rewah tia Sutna). 

Kotla (Punjab)—H. H. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali 
« a o n ^ B £ hadur > ^ Afghan, 102 sq. mis., Pop. 77,506. Rev. 
Rs. 2,68,000. Commr. (Jullunder). * 

Mandi (Punjab)-H. H; Raja Bije Sen Bahadur, 58, Chandra' 
baiini, 1,200 bo. mta., Pop. 1.4 045 Rev Ra. 4,70,000. Commr. 
and bupdtx, Jullunder Divn. (Jullunder). 

Manipur (Af; amji—H. H. Raja Chura Chand, 20. Kshat iva 
3,2Ri sq. mis., Pop. 289,465, Rev. Rs. 4,08,000. Pol. Aavnt 
Manipur (Manipur). 

Marwar [Jodhpur] (Rajputana)— H. H. Raj Rajeshwar Maharaja* 
dhiraj Sardar Singh Bahadur, 25, Rathor Rajput, 34,963 sq. 
/uls., Pep. 1,935,565, Rev. Rs. 50,00,000. Resident, Western Raj¬ 
putana States (Jodhpur). 

Me war [Udaipur] (Rajputana)—H, H» Maharana Dhiraj Sir 
Fateh Singh Bahadur, G.C.8.I., 56* Sisodiya Rajput, 12,753 so 
mis., Pop. 1,018,805, Rev. Rs. 20,00,000. Resident, Meywar 
(Oodeypore). 

Morvi (Bombay)—H. H. Sir Waghji Ravaji, g.c.i.r., Thakur 
Sahib of, 47, Jareja Rajput, 822 sq. mis.. Pop, 87,490, Rev 
Rs, 11,90,000. Pol. Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 

Mysore (Southern India)—H. H. Maharaja Krishnaraj Wadiar 
Bahadur, 21, Kehafcriya, 291,431 sq. mis., Pop. 5,448,923, Rev. 
Rs. 1,88,00,000. Resident, at Mysore (Bangalore). 

Nabha (Punjab)—Col, H. H. Farzand-i-Arjumand Akidat 
rviwand Daulat-i-Inglishia Barar Bans Sarmur Raja Sir Hira 
Singh Malwandar Bahadur., G.c. 3 , 1 ., g.c.i.B., 62, Sidhu Jat, 
Sikh 936 sq. mis., Pop. 297,949, Rev. Rs. 12,21,000. Pol Agent 
Phulkian States (Umballa). 

Nagod (Central India)—Raja Jadabind Singh, 50, Parihar Rajput, 
50L sq. mis., Pop. 67,992, Rev. Rs. 1,50,000. Pol, Agent, 
Baghelkhand (Rewa, via Sutnah 

Nareingbf-rh (Central India)—H. H. Raja Arjun Singh, 18,170 
* T mat Rajput, 669 sq. mis., Pop, 92.o:)3, Rev, Rs. 50 000, 
Boh Agent Bhopal (Sehore). 
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r (Bombay)—B. H. Sri Jasvatsingji \Tbhaji, 
Jareja Rajput, 3,791 aq. mis., Pop. 330,779, 
000. Pol. Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 


,§L 


Orchha (Central India)—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i*Bundelkhand 
Maharaja Mahindra Sawai Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.i;, 3 
51, Bundela Rajput, 2,079 sq. mis., Pop. 321,634, Rev. Rs.9,00,000. 
Pol. Agent, Bundhelkhaud (Nowgong). 

Palanpur (Bombay)—II. H. Sir Sher Muhammad Khan, g.c.i.e., 
Dewan of, 53, Patlian, 3,150 sq. mis., Pop. 222,905, Rev. 
fts. 6,50,000. Pol. Agent ? Palanpur (Palanpur). 

Palitana (Bombay)—Thakur Sahib Sir Mansingji Sursingj?. 
k.c.s.i., 43, Gohel Rajput, 288 sq, mis., Pop! 62,856, Rev- 
Rs. 4,75,000. Pol. Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 

Panna (Central India)— H. H. Maharaja Rajuendra Singh 
Mahindra Bahadur, 12, Bundela Rajput, 2,568 sq. mis,. Pop. 
192,986, Rev. Rs. 3,34,000. Pol. Agent, Bundelkhand (Nowgong). 

Pnrfcabgarh (Rajputana)— H. H. Maharawal Ragunath Singh 
Bahadur, 46, Sisodiya Rajput, 886 sq. mis., Pop. 62,025 Rev, 
Rs. 1,75,000. Resident, Me j war (Oodeypore). 

Patiala (Punjab)—H. H. Far.'and-i-Khas-i-DaulatMngliehia 
Mansur-i-Zaman Amir-ul-Umara, Maharaj-dhiraj Rajeshwar 
Sri Maharaja-i-Rajagan Bhupindra Singh Mahindra Bahadur, 
14, Si dim Jat, Sikh, 5,il2 *q. mis., Pop. 15,90,692; Rev, 
Rs. 57,11,000. Pol. Agent, Phulkian States, Umballa, 

Porbandar (Bombay)— H. II. Rana Sri Bhaoalngji, 3S, Jetwa 
Rajput, 636 sq. mis., Pop. 82,640, Rev. Rs. 8,32,000. Pol. 
Agent, Kathiawa? (Rajkot). 

Pudukota (Madras)-H. H. Sri Brabadamba Das Martanda 
Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur, 30, Kallar, 1,101 sq. mis., Pop. 
380,440, Rev. Rs. 10,00,000. Pol. Agent, Pudukota (Trichino- 
poly). 

Radhanpur (Bombay)—H. H. Mahomed Sher Khan Bahadur 
Babi, Nawab of, 19, Pathan, 1,150 sq. nils.. Pop. 01,674, Re* 
Rs. 6,67,000. Pol. Agent, Palanpur. 

Raigarh (Central India)-II. IT. Raja Bane Sing!’, 54, Umat 
Rajput, 880 sq. mis.. Pop. 83,376, Rev. Rs. 4,00,000. Pol. Agent, 
Bhopal (Sehore). 

Rajkot (Bombay)— Tbakur Sahib Bakhaji Bawaji, 20, Jareja 
Rajput, 282 so. mis., Pop. 19,795, Rev. R s. 4,60,090. PoB Agent, 
Kathiawar (Rajkot). 

Raj pi pi a (Bombay)—H. H. Maharana Chataridngbji, Raja of, 
44, Cohel Rajput, 1,514 sq, nils.. Pop. 1,17,175, Rev, Rs. 7,27,000, 
Pol, Agent, Rewft Kantha (Godhra). 
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Jr (N.-W. Provinces)—Major H. H. Farzandd-Di^OT^r*- 
.wat-i-Inglishia Nawab Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur, 30, 
-"atban, 899 sq. mis.. Pop. 5,33,212, Rev. Rs. 32,00.000. Commr., 
Rohilkhand (Bareilly). 

Rati am (Central India)—H. Hr Raja Sajjan Singh, 25, Rathor 
Rajput, 902 sq. mis., Pop. 83,773, Rev. Rs. 9,00,000. Pol. Agent, 
Western Malwa (Agar). 

Rewa(Central India)—H. H. Sir Maharaja Vyankatesli Raman 
Smgh Bahadur, G.c.s.r., 29, Baghel Rajput, 12,676 so. mis., 
lop. 132,509, Rev. Rs. 18,00,000. Pol. Supt., Rewa (Rewah 
via Sutna). 

Sachin (Bombay)—Nawab Sidi Najaf Ali Khan, 19, Abyssinian, 44 
sq. inis.. Pop. 20,492, Rev. Rs. 2,00,000. Agent to H. E. the 
Governor, Surat. 

Sailana (Central India)—H. H. Raja Jaswant Singh, 42, Rathor 
ltajput, 500 sq. mis., Pop. 25,731, Rev. Rsi 1,20.000. Pol. 
Agent, Western Malwa (Agar). 

Sarnthar (Central India)—II. H. Maharaja Bir Singh Deo 
Bahadur, 40, Gujar Ahir. 174 rq. mis., Pop. 33,472, Rev. 
Ka. I,u4,800. Pol. Agent, Bundelkhand (NOwgong). 

Sawantwarl (Bombay)—Shivram Sawant Bhonsle Raje Bahadur, 
Sir Desai of, 34, Mahratta, 926 sq. mis., Pop. 217,732, Rev. 
Rs. 4,08,000. Pol. Supdt,, Sawantwarl (Sawantwarl). 

Sikkim (Bengal)—H. H. Maharaja Thotab Namgav, 4G, Tibetan, 
2.818 sq. mis., Pop. 59,014, Rev. Rs. 1,39,000, Pol. Officer 
Sikkim, Guntok. 

Sirmur [Nahan] (Punjab)—H. H. Raja Sir Surinder Bikram 
Prakash Bahadur, k.c.s.i., 38, Rajput, 1,198 sq. mis., Pop. 
135,687, Rev. Rs. 5,12,000. Supdt,, Hill States (Simla). ’ P 
Sirohi (Rajpufcana)--H. H. Maharao Sir Kesri Singh, Bahadur 
k.c.s.i., 48, Chauhan Rajput, 1,961 sq. mis.. Pop. 154,544, Rev* 
Rs. 3,00.000. Resident, Western Rajputana States (Jodhpur). 
SItaman (Central India)-!!. H. Raja Ram Singh, 26, Rathor 
Rajput, 350 sq. mis., Pop. 23,863, Rev. Rs. 1,30*000. Pol. Agent 
Western Malwa (Agar). 

Suket (Punjab)—H. H. Raja Du-tht Nikandan Sen, 40, Rajput, 
420 sq. inis.. Pop. 54,676, Rev. Rs. 1,36,000. Commr. and Supdt., 
Jullunder Divn. (Jullunder). y 

South (Bombay)—Maharana Sri Jaravarsingbii, Raja of 23 
Puar Rajput, 394 sq. mis.. Pop. 39,957, Rev. Rs. 1,59,(KM)! 
Pol. Agent, Rewa Kantha (Godhra). 

Tehri [Garhwin], (N.-W. Province#—H. H. Raja Sir Kirti Sah, 

U, Kshatrlya, 4,164 sq. mis.. Pop. 268,885, Rev. Rs. 3,25,000 
Commr., Kumaon (Almora). 

ipperah, Hill (Bengal)—H. if. Raja Kadhakiahdr I)eh Barman. 
Maiukya 4.. Ksbatriya, 4,080 sq. mbs.. Pop. 173,325, Rev. 
Ra. 6,63,000, Pol. Agent, Hill, Tipperah \Tipperah), 
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jputana)—H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk N|n 
An a ram ad Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, Saulat dTThi? 
1 # g5s £ a . than > ^»552 sq. mis., Pop. 273,201, Rev' 
J,000. PoJ. Agent, Haraoti and Tonk (Ueoli, Kajputana). 

Travancore (Madras)— FI. H. Sri Padmanabha Daya \ r anji Sir 
Balarama Varma Kulashekhara Kiritapati Maui Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Rama Raja Bahadur, Shamnher .Tang <<.c s i ' 
°» 730 8( 1* Pop. 2,l‘.i;u;':s Re\\ 

Rn. 94,2<,0Q0. Resident, Travancoro and Cochin ^Trivandrum). 
Udaipur— See Mey war. 

Wanhwan (Bombay)—Thakur Sahib Balsing-ji 42, Jbala Rainut 
■SM sq. mis., Pop. 34,851, Hev. Ils. 4,00,000. L>ol. Anent, Katliia- 
war ^Rajkot;. 

Wankaner (Bombay)— Raj Sahib Amarsiugji Banisiughji, 20. 
;V ,ala A Ka jp l J> f,145 sq. mis., Pop. 27,330. Rev, Rs. 3,09,000. 
Pol. Agent, Kathiawar (Rajkot). 


WARRANT OF PRECEDENCE. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Simla , the 1st! November 1877. 

In supersession of Home Department Notification No. 2032, 
dated the 1st Nov. 1877, the following new Warrant, of Prece¬ 
dence for India, which has been approved by Her late .Majesty 
the Queen Empress of India, and w hich has received Her Royal 
Sign Manual, as also the revised graded list of civil offices not 
reserved for Members of the Indian Civil Servic , supplementary 
to the Warrant of Precedence which has been prepared under 
the orders of the Governor-General in Councii, are published for 
general information 

1. Warrant of Precedence Approved by the jjlte Queen 
Empress of India. 

Victoria, by the grace, of God, of the. United Kingdom of 
Great Britain'ami Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith 
Empress of India,— 

To all to whom these presents shall come greeting : 

Whereas it hath been represented unto Us that it is advisable 
that the rank end precedence of persons bolding appointments 
in the East Indies as regulated by Our Royal Warrant, dated 
the 18th day of October 1876, should be altered. 

We, do therefore, hereby declare that it is Our Will and 
Pleasure, notwithstanding anything in Our said W arrant 
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that the following table be henceforth observer 
the rank and precedence of the persons herei 1 



- .^ernor-General and 
Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Madras and 
Bombay. 

3. President of the Council 
of the Governor-General. 

4. Lieut.-Governor when in 
his own territories. 

5 Commander-in-Chief i n 
India, 

6. Lieut.-Governor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8 Bishop of Calcutta, Metro¬ 
politan of India. 

3. Ordinary Members of the 
Council of the Governor-General. 

10. Comdr.-ln-Chief of Her 
Majesty’s Naval Forces in the 
East Indies. 

11. Chief Justices of a High 
Court other than that of Bengal. 

12. Bishops of Madras and 
Bombay. 

13. Ordinary Members of 
Council in Madras and Bombay. 

14. Lt, Generals Command¬ 
ing Forces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

15. Chief Commissioners of 
Central Provinces and Assam 
and Resident at Hyderabad and 
Mysore,Agents to the Governor- 
General in Kajputaoa, Central 
India and Baluchistan and 
Agent to Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner of N.-W. 
Frontier Province. 

16. Puisne Jpdges of a High 
Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief 
Court. 

18. Military Officers above 

he rank of Major-General. 

19. Additional Members of 
ou Council of the Governor- 
General. 


20. Bishops of Lahore, Ran¬ 
goon, Lucknow and Nagpur. 

21. Secretaries to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and Joint Secre¬ 
taries to Government of India, 
in the P. W. D., and Members 
of the Railway Board. 

22. Commissioner in Sind. 

23. Judges of a Chief Court, 
Recorder of Rangoon and Judi¬ 
cial Commissioners, Burmah. 

24. Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras and 
Bombay. 

25. Major-Generals; Members 
Board of Revenue; Commis¬ 
sioners, Revenue and Customs, 
Bombay; Financial Commis¬ 
sioners, Punjab and Burma, 

2rt. 3 official Commissioners, 

27. Additional Mem hers, 
Councils,Governors, Madras and 
Bombay and Members of Legis¬ 
lative Council of a Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

28 . Vice-Chancellors of In¬ 
dian Universities, 

First Class. 

29. Members of the I. C. S. of 
30 years* standing. 

30. Advocate-General, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

31. Comptroller and Auditor 
General, 

32. ComnL loners of Divi¬ 
sions, the Rev. and Jud. Comr. 
in Baluchistan, when there the 
Supt. of port Blair and Re¬ 
sidents, Pol. Agents and Supts, 
drawing Rs. 2,000 a month and 
upwards (not being Collectors 
or hepv. Commissioners of Bri¬ 
tish Districts', within their 
respective charges 
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t Secretaries to Local 
Rents other than those 
Iras and Bombay. 

34. Surveyor-General o£ India. 
DirectorB-General of Post Office, 
of Tela, ~ India and of Rys; 
Chief Engineers, 1st Class; 
Acctfc.-Gen. Mily. and P. W. D.; 
Director, B. I. M, and Manager, 
N.-W. Ky. and Directors of 
By. Construction and Traffic. 

35, Bishops (not territorial) 
under license from the Crown. 

30. Archdeacons of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. 

37. Brigadier-Generals. 

37. (a) Consuls-General. 

38, Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions and the Rev. and Jud. 
Commr., in Baluchistan when 
in Keiat or Las Beyla or else¬ 
where outside the limits of his 
charge. 

30. Commr. of N. India, Salt 
Revenue and Opium; Agents, 
Benares and Behar, and Direc 
tor Criml. Intelligence Dept. 

40. Secretaries and Jt. Secs, 
to Local Govermenta and Pri¬ 
vate Secretary to Viceroy, 

Second Class. 

41. Members of the I. C. S. 
of 23 years’ standing and Co2s 

42. Consuls. 

43. Judl. Commrs. of the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
and Baluchistan, the Supts. of 
Port Blair and Residents, Pol. 
Agents and Supdts., drawing 
Ks. 2,000 a month and upwards 
(not being Collrs, or Bepy. 
Commrs. of British Dists.). 

44. Inspector-General of For¬ 
ests in India. Director of Geol. 
Survey, and Director-General of 
Education in India. 

M 
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45. Standing Counsel to 
Government of India. 

46. Directors of Public In¬ 
struction and Inspectors-Genl. 
of Police and Prisons under 
Local Governments and Ac- 
countants-General. 

47. Survey Coramiss loner 
and Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture, Bombay ; Com¬ 
missioners of Settlements and 
Controllers of Mil. Accounts. 

48- Chief or Senior Civil Secy, 
to a Local Administration. 

49. Chief Engineers, 2nd and 
3rd Classes ; Deputy Surveyor 
General ; Deputy Director Ge¬ 
neral of Telegraphs in India; 
and Director-in-Chief, Indo- 
European Tel. Dept.; Secy, to 
Ry. Board. 

50. Div. and DM. and Sees. 
Judges : Collors. aud Magts. of 
Dista.; Dy. Commrs. of Dists. ; 
Dy. Supdt. of Port Blair ; the 
Chief Officers of each Presi¬ 
dency Municipality within their 
charges and officers in charge 
of the Zliob, Quetta-Pishin. and 
Thai Chotiali DM. throughout 
their respective charges. 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, 
Lucknow, Rangoon and Nag¬ 
pur. 

53. Dy. Secs, to Government 
of India and Director-Qeneral of 
Commercial Intelligence. 

53 . The Senior Chaplains ol 
the Church of Scotland in Ben 
gal, Madras and Bombay. 

51. Remembrancers of Legal 
Alfairs. and Govt. Advocates 
under Local Govts. 

55. Officers in tho 1st class 
graded list of civil offices not 
reserved for members of the 
Inc iaa Civil Service, 
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hied Class. 

lumbers of the I. C. S. 
/ears* standing and Lieut. 
Colonels. 

57. Tbe Deputy Director 
Itt.M* 

58. The Assistant Director 
K.I.M. 

59. Commanders and Inspec¬ 
tors of Machinery, R, I. M. 

60. Political Agents and 
Supts, on pay of less than 
Us. 2,000 a month <not being 
Collrs. or Deputy Commission- 

s of British Districts), within 
• heir own charges and Pol. 
Agents in Keiat. 

61. Secs, to Local Adminia- 
trations other than already 
specified and First Asst to 
Gov Gen. in Baluchistan, Raj- 
mi tana and C. India and to the 
Residents at Hyderabad and 
Mysore. 

62. Consulting Engineers to 
the Government of India for 
il ys. and Chief Inspector of 
Explosives in India. 

63. Private Secretaries to 
Governors. 

64. Military Secretaries to 
Governors- 

65. Administrators-General. 

66 . Sanitary Commissioners 
under Local Governments, Post 
».astcr 3 General, Comptroller 
F. Office, and Conservators of 
Forests. 1st Grade. 

67. Directors of Public In 
stvuotioU, Inspectors Gene ral of 
> Alice and Prisons under Local 
Administrations and Comptrol* 
ern and Pepty Auditors-Grn. 
(nd Deny. Director Crim. Intel) 
Department. 



68 . Managers of Stab 
ways, other than N.-W. 
way, Chairman of Port Trust, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Ran¬ 
goon. 

60. Vice chairman of Port 
Trust, Calcutta, Directors of 
Traffic and Construction, Ind. 
Tel. Dept., Examiners of Accts. 
P. W. D., 1st Class Officers of 
Superior Rev Est. of State Rys. 
1 st Class, 1st Grade Superin¬ 
tending Engineers, P. W. D. t 
1 st Class and Superintendents 
of the Survey of India, 1st 
Grade. 

70. Inspcctors-Gen e r a 1 of 
Registration and Directors of 
Land Records and Agriculture 
under Local Governments. 

71. Senior Chaplains. 

72. Sheriffs, within their 
own charges. 

73. Officers in the 2nd Class 
graned list of civil offices not 
reserved for members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Fourth Class. 

74. Members of the I.C.S. of 
12 years* standing and Majors. 

74. (a) Vice-Consuls. 

75. Lieutenants of over 8 
years’ standing and Chief En¬ 
gineers of the R. I. M. 

76. Government Solicitors 

77. Inspecters-Genl. of Re 
gistraliou, Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners, and Director of Laud 
Records and Agiculture under 
local administrations. 

78 . GiBcors in the 3rd Class 
graded list of civil officers not 
reserved for members of the 
Indian Civil Service 
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^ in the above table apply exclusively to the pd 

^ ^jot^er^Kherein and while regulating their relative precedence 
^^itlfeach other, do not apply to the non-official community, the 
members of which shall take their place according to usage. 

Officers in the above table will take precedence in order of the 
numbers of the entries. Those included in one number will 
take precedence inter se according to the date of entry into that 
number. 


When an Officer holds more than one position in the table, 
he will be entitled to the highest position accorded to him. 

Officers who are temporarily officiating in any number in the 
table will rank in that number below permanent incumbents. 

All Officers not mentioned in the above table, whose rank is 
regulated by comparison with rank in the Army, to have the 
same rank with reference to Civil Servants as is enjoyed by 
Military Officers of equal grades. 

All other persons who may not be mentioned in this table to 
take rank according to general usage, which is to be explained 
and determined by the Governor-General in Council in case any 
question shall arise. 


Nothing in the foregoing rules to disturb the existing practice 
relating to precedence at Native Courtn, or on occasions of 
intercourse with Natives and the Governor-General in Council 
to be empowered to make rule for such occasions in case any 
dispute shall arise. 

All ladies to take place according to the rank herein assigned 
to their respective husbands, with the exception of wives of 
Peers, and of ladies having precedence in England indopem 
ently of their husbands, and who arc not in rank below the 
daughters of Barons; such ladies to take place according i.. 
their several ranks, with reference to nch precedence in 
England, immediately after the wives of Members of the Council 
of the Governor-General. 

Given at Our Court at Balmoral, this eighteenth day of October, 
o the year of our Lord, One thousand eight hundred and seventy 
»i*. and in the Fortieth Year of Our Reign. 


By Her Majesty's Command, 

(Signed) Salisbury, 
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’LEMENTARY GRADED LIST OF ClVIL OFFICE 
R8ERVED FOR MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

Prepared under the Orders of the Governor! 
General in Council. 


First Class (No. 65 of the 
Warrant). 

Assay Masters of the Mint, 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

Chic! Judges of Presidency 
Couris of Small Causes. 

Commissioners of Poller Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, Bombay and 
Rangoon. 

Dy. Comptroller-General. 
Director General of Archaeo¬ 
logy. 

Director of the Botanical Sur¬ 
vey. 

Inspector General of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Masters of Mint, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of India. 
Superintendoiit of Revenue 
Survey, Madras. 
Superintendent, Trigonometri¬ 
cal Surveys. 

Second Class (No. 72 of the 
Warrant). 

Adviser on Chinese Affairs in 
Burma. 

Agent General for British Pro¬ 
tectorates in Africa under the 
Foreign Office. 

r.v f Collector of Customs 
Burmab. 

Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Chief Presidency Magistrates* 


Chief Superintendent of the 
Telegraph Department. 

Collectors of Customs and Salt 
Revenue, Sind. 

Collectors and Magistrates of 
Districts and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of Districts and 
of Settlements. 

Conservators of Forests, 2nd 
and 3rd Grade. 

Deputy Accountants-General to 
Local Governments. 

Deputy iuspectors-General of 
Police. 

Deputy Superintendent of Port 
Blair. 

Director of Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Tele¬ 
graph. 

Divisional and District and 
Sessions Judges. 

Examiners of Accounts, Puhhc 
Works Dept. r 1st, 2nd and 
3rd Classes. 

Govt. Astronomer, Madras. 
Imperial Bacteriologist. 
Inspector of Mines to Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Librarian, Imperial Library. 
Officer in charge of the Records 
of the Government of'India. 

Educational Officers, and Grad¬ 
ed drawing Rs. 1,250 a month. 
Officers of the Superior Re ve¬ 
rm*-. Establishing-at of State 
Railways, Class I, II and III. 
Pri cipal of the Mayo College 
at Ajmer. 
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y T ?f the Uajkumar 
», Rajkot. 

_ c-r on Economic Products 

Supt. of Royal Botanical Gar* 
oens, Calcutta. 

Superintendent Geological Sur¬ 
rey. 

Supts. of Revenue Survey and 
Assessment, Bombay. 

Superintendent of the Surrey of 
India Dept., 2nd Grade. 

Suptg. Engineers, Public Works 
Department 2nd and 3rd Ciss. 

lender Secretaries to the Govt, 
of India* 

Third Class (No. 78 of thk 
Warrant). 

Agricultural Chemist. 

Assistant Inspectors General 
of Forests. 

Assistant Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

Collector of Stamp Revenue; 
Superintendent of Excise 
Revenue and Dy. Collectors of 
Land Revenue, Calcutta. 

Commander of Steamer in Per¬ 
sian Gulf Section of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment. 

Depty Commissioner Northern 
Judia Salt Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioners of Salt, 
Vbkrirl and Customs, Madras 
Presidency, 

Deputy Conservators of Forests 
drawing Rs. 800 a month. 

Deputy Director of Land Re¬ 
cords and Agrlcuture, Madras 

Deputy Director or Imperial 
Forest School, Debra Dun. 

Deputy Directors of Revenue 
Settlements and of Revenue 
Surveys. Madras. 



Deputy Post Masters Gem 
2nd and 3rd Grades. 

Deputy Supts. Geological Sur¬ 
vey. 

Deputy Superintendents,Survey 
of India. 

District Supt. of Police draw- 
iug Rs. 800 and upwards. 

Eugineer and Electrician of the 
Persian Gulf Section of the 
Indo-European Telegraph. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public 
Works Department. 4th 
Class, 1st and 2nd Grade. 

Executive Engineers, P. W, 
Dept., 1st Grade. 

Inspector General of Railway 
Mail Service. 

Judge of City Civil Court, 
Madras. 

Judge of Presy Courts of Small 
Causes and First Judge of 
Small Cause Court, Rangoon. 

Educational Deputy Officers, 
Graded, drawing less than 
Rs. 1,250 a month and ruoro 
than 1,000. 

Officers of the Superior Reve¬ 
nue Establishment of the 
Suite Railways, Class II, 
grades 1 and 2. 

Paleontologist Geological 

i Survey. 

Presidency Magistrates. 

Protector of Emigrants and 
Supt. of Emigration, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Public Prosecutor, Sind, 

Registrars to the High Com la 
and to the Chief Courr,Punjab« 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents, 
drawing Its. 800 a month and 
upwards 

Supt. of Land Records and 
Agriculture in Sind. 

Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum. 

Supts., Telegraph Dept., Jst 
and 2nd Grade* 






But Junior to Lieut.-Cols* 

Captains under 3 years and Officers of same rank. R. N\ 
Deputy Director, ik I. M. 

4s si. it ant Director B. I. M. 

Commanders R. N. 

Commanders, R. I. M. xR m- 

Staff CominanJera and Officers same rank R. ^ 

Inspectors of Machinery B. I. M. 

Majors. 

But Junior to all Majors. 

Lieut 3 . of 8 year* and Officers same rank, B N 
Chief Engineers, R. N. . 

Lleuts B. I. M. over 8 years seniority. 

Paymasters R. N. 

Chief Engineers R. I. 

But Junior to all Army Captains. 

F/icuta umlcr 8 years seniority and Officers same rank B DT. 

SfauTi-M. under 8 years seniority. 

Asst.-Paymasters of 6 years seniority. 

Engineers It. I. M. t.tro ten ants. 


But Junior to all Lieuts<» 
Sub.dLieuta. and Officers same rank R, M. 
Sub.-Lienis. R. IJt 
Asst. Engineers, B. N. 
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RELATIVE RANK. 

POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

^ Bombay Castle, 14th April 1888. 

wo. —’The following Table to be observed with respect to 

the relative Rank and Precedence of Sardars and Native ^.mcer> 

of Government, and others holding Honorary x^ nk or t-nue - 

sity Degrees, ia published for general information m supers £ aion 
of Government Notification No. 75oA, dated loth Pebrua. - 188~. 
Precedence ia given in order of the numbers of t.ie entries. 
Those included iu one number wilt take pur e deuce inter st 
according to date of ent ry in the number 



1. Sardars of the Fir at Class . 

2* Oriental Traelator to Govt. 

3. Judges of Small Cause Courts., 

4. Assistant dudges- 

5. Settlement Officers. _ 

G. Educational Inspectors and Dy. Sanitary Commissioner, 
Guzerat Reg. District. , „ . 

7. Principals of Colleger affiliated to the University and Prin¬ 

cipal of the Sir J. J. School of Art. 

8. Executive Engineers, according to Grade, and Assistant 

Collector of Customs and of Salt Revenue. 

9. Assist, Engineers & Assist. Examiners of W. D. At counts. 

10. All persons on whom Government have conferred the title 

of Maharaahopadhy or Shama-ul-Ulamn. 

11. Honorary Assistant Surg. to H. E. the Viceroy. 


1. Sardars of the Second Class. 

2. All persons on whom Government have conferred the title 

of “Divan Bahadur/’ and Members of Standing Committee 
and Municipal Corporation of Bombay. 

3. All persons on whom Government ha . e conferred the title 

of “ Rao Bahadur ’* or “ ltai Bahadur or “ Klmn Bahadur 
or * Sirdar Bahadur.” fJ _ 

4 . All persona who have obtained the Degrco of Doctor of 

Law or of Medicine- 

3. Fellows of a British or Indian Uni versifcy. 

6. All persons who have obtained tin- Degree of Master ot 

Civii Engineering.” ... o 

7. Subordinate Judges of the 1st Class, Assistant secretaries 

to Govt., and Subordinate Judge*; of 1st Class in bind. 

8. Deputy Collectors and *Tagistratoa & A* c 1 olitn .il Agents, 

Collector of Income Tax, Bombay, and l ostal Supts. 

9. Extra Deputy Conservators, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4>h Grades. 

W. Deputy Assistant Political Agents. . . , ~ 

11. Duftardars and Native Assistants to Collector o* bait Rev 

12. Assistant Settlement Officers. , . 

13. Professors of Colleges affiliated to the University and Teacher 

of Elementary Drawing *n the Sir J. J. School of Art. 
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riWbipal of the Elphinstone High School. 

.sManfc Superintendents of Police. 

morary Assistant Engineers and Honorary 

Examiners of Public Works Accounts, 



* . Sarclars of the Third Class. 

2. Risaldar Majors and Subedar Majors, 

3. Head Masters of the 1st Grade High Schools and Principals 

of Colleges not affiliated to the University. 

4. Magistrates of the 1st Class or Magistrates exercising 1st Class 

Powers. 

5. Extra Asst. Conservators, 1st and 2nd Grades. 

6. All persons on whom Government may have conferred the 

title* of “ Rao Saheb ” or “ Khan Saheb 99 or “Bahadur.” 

7. Justices of the Peace, Bombay. 

s . All persons who have obtained the Degree of “Master of 
Arts "or** Bachelor of Laws ” 

'J. Subordinate 0 udges or Judges of the 2nd Class, 1st Grade. 

10. Risaldars, Rissaldars and Subedars. 

U Sub-Engineers, First and Second Grade and Independent 
Postmasters. 

l‘A Accountants, First and Second Grade, Public Works Dept. 

13. Mamlatdars and Asst.-Collectors of florae Tax, Bombay. 

14. Extra Asst. Conservators, 3rd and 4th Grades. 

15. Magistrates of the Second and Third Classes, 

Id. S iI nordinate Judges of the Second, Third and Fourth Grade 
of the Second Class and Suboardinats Judges of the 2ud 
Class, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Grades in Sind. 

17. Jamadars. 

18. Sub-Engineers, Third Grade. 

19. Head Accountants, 

20. Vice-Principals of Colleges and High Schools, Assistant 

Professors of Colleges and Head Masters of the 2nd Grade 
High Schools. 

21. Deputy Educational Inspectors (not being “ Rao Bahadurs 99 

or “ Khan Bahadurs-*’ “ Rao Sahebs 99 or ** Kban Saheb* ”)« 

22. Supervisors, Public Works Department. 

l* 3. Accountants, Third Grade, Public Works Department. 

24. All persons who have obtained the Degree of 4 - Bachelor of 

Arts 99 or of M Bachelor of Science 99 or of “ Licentiate of 
Medicine and Surgery ” or of “ Licentiate of Civil Gngineer- 
iug or the degree cf the Bombay Veterinary College/’ 

25. Inspectors of Police and Inspectors under the Director of 

Land Records and Agriculture. 

26. Overseers, P. W. D., according to Grade and Post Masters, 

Deputy Postmasters and Postal Inspectors, 

27. Accountants, Fourth Grade. Public Works Department. 

28. Conciliator* and Village Muuslfs under the Dekkhan Agri¬ 

culturists’ Relief Act, 
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